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MILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


JHE Ellicotts were a Quaker family 

who settled in Bucks County, Penn- 

sylvania. For generations the fam- 

} ily had been interested in mills and 

| other mechanical devices. Since the 
agricultural nature of Bucks County offered no op- 
portunity for this talent, the three Ellicott brothers, 
one of whom was the father of Andrew, made a horse- 
ick trip through the middle states about 1760 in order 
o discover suitable sites for mills. In 1770 they bought 
large tract of land in Maryland on the Patapsco 
‘iver about 10 miles west of Baltimore. There they 
tablished two important mill sites, known as Ellicott’s 

yper and Lower Mills. 

In doing this they had to build a town from the 

‘ound up. First they constructed a log house for the 
.orkmen and a storehouse for machinery and wheat. 
Then they built a saw mill to produce lumber for the 

iteriors of the other houses, all of which, with one 
ception, were built of stone quarried in the neigh- 
iorhood. 

The mill itself was completed in 1774. Before this 
ihe fields near by had been cleared and sowed with 
wheat, for in the beginning it was necessary for the 
Kllicotts to raise almost all their own wheat, because 
the planters thereabouts considered tobacco more of a 
cady money crop. 

Stables for the horses, a triangular warehouse, and 
a schoolhouse were all constructed by the brothers as 
essential features of the town. 

Moreover, the Ellicotts built a wagon road at their 
own expense to Baltimore, 10 miles distant, and in 
inother direction constructed a wagon road to Carroll’s 
Manor, whence it was continued with aid from others 
to Fredericktown. 

At Ellicott’s Upper Mills was built a manor house 
called Fountainvale, the water for which was conveyed 
under ground from a spring at a higher level. 

At that time the company consisted of the three 
brothers, Joseph, Andrew and John, all members of 
the generation before the subject of this sketch. 


Joseph Ellicott 
Copyright, 1924, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


IV: EARLY UNITED STATES MILLERS 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 


In 1783, realizing that the war with Great Britain 
was coming to a close, the firm deepened the river near 
the mill and constructed a wharf there in order to 


Oliver Evans 


enable it to ship flour direct by boat to the West Indies 
or Europe. 

Andrew Ellicott, the son of Joseph, was born in 
Bucks County in 1754, but moved with the family to 
Ellicott’s Upper Mills, where he attended to the work 
of the mills, and in his leisure time studied mathe- 
matics, surveying, practical mechanics, and science. 

In 1785 he moved to Baltimore, and was elected to 
the legislature. Washington selected him in 1789 to 
survey the land lying between Pennsylvania and Lake 
Erie, and during that time he made the first accurate 
measurements of the height of the falls. 

In 1790 he was employed by the government to 
survey and lay out the city of Washington in accord- 
ance with a design which might be summarized as 
Versailles superimposed on Philadelphia. A French 
engineer was associated with him by the government, 
but was so intractable to suggestion that he had to be 
dismissed, and Ellicott continued the work with the 
aid of his brother Joseph. 

In 1792 he was made surveyor general of the United 
States, laying out Erie and other towns. Then for 
five years he was engaged in fixing the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish possessions 
in the south. 

In 1812 he was appointed professor of mathematics 
at West Point, where he died in 1820. 


JOSEPH ELLICOTT 
THE MILLER AND FOUNDER OF BUFFALO 
OSEPH ELLICOTT was born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1760, and moved with the family 
to Ellicott’s Upper Mills in Maryland. He received a 
common school education, and in addition to assisting 


at the mills, studied millwrighting there, and 
later surveying and engineering. 

He assisted his brother Andrew in surveying 
the city of Washington, and the boundary line 
between New York and Pennsylvania. 

In 1779 he was employed to survey what was called 
the “Holland Purchase” in western New York, and 
three years later was made land agent for the company. 

He was one of the first to recognize the advantages 
of the site at the foot of Lake Erie for a great city, 
and is justly called the founder of Buffalo. He sur- 
veyed and laid out the city, and did much to promote 
its early settlement. The great Ellicott Square Build- 
ing there is named after him. 

He was one of the original advocates of the Erie 
Canal, and served for some time as canal commissioner. 

He died in 1826, a year after the first opening of 


the canal. 
* * 


JAMES RUMSEY 
MILLWRIGHT AND INVENTOR 


AMES RUMSEY was born in Bohemia Manor, 

Maryland, about 1743. Not much is known of his 
early life, but he was a millwright by trade and made 
various improvements in milling machinery. In one of 
these, known as Barker’s improved mill, the water 
entered by a pipe at the center of a horizontal wheel 
and passed out of the sides of the arms on the prin- 
ciple of an internal turbine. 

In 1784 Rumsey exhibited to Washington the model 
of a boat to be run by steam power, and the next 
year obtained the exclusive right from the assembly 
of Philadelphia to navigate steamboats on the Penn- 
sylvania rivers for the next 10 years. 

He built several of these experimental steamboats, 
all of which succeeded to some extent. One, launched 
on the Potomac, was driven by a stream of water 
thrown out at the stern. A trial trip was made in 
1787, which was sufficiently successful for him to be 
granted the rights of navigating the streams of New 
York, Maryland and Virginia, and the next year the 














The Genesee Falls Mills in Rochester’s Early Days 


Rumsey Society was formed for the purpose of fur- 
thering the project. 

It must be remembered that at that period there 
were many attempts at steamboats,—which was partly 
because the problem was largely a commercial one. 
Most of the inventors succeeded in finishing a steam- 
boat which would run a few miles an hour, but the 
problem was to build one which had a tonnage as 
large or larger than sailing boats, and which could 
be driven against the stream more rapidly than the 
sailboats could go with a favorable wind. 

Rumsey then went to Europe and obtained patents 
in Great Britain, France and Holland. He built a 
steamboat in England, and made a trial trip on the 
Thames in 1792. Just as it looked as if he might solve 
the problem of steam transportation up rivers, he died 
while preparing for another experiment. 

In 1839 the legislature of Kentucky presented a gold 
medal to his son commemorating his father’s services. 


oe * 


OLIVER EVANS 
MILLWRIGHT AND INVENTOR 

LIVER EVANS was born in Newport, Del., in 

1755, and as a boy was apprenticed to a millwright. 
From the very beginning he showed an inventive turn 
of mind, and at the age of 22 invented a machine for 
making card teeth to be used in carding wool. 

In 1779 he entered business with his brothers, who 
were millers, and soon became known as one of the 
most advanced millers in the United States. While 
building a flour mill in New Castle, Del., in 1785, he 
was convinced that much unnecessary manual labor 
was done by the miller, and soon afterwards invented 
a bucket elevator to raise the grain to the upper story, 
a belt conveyor, a scraper conveyor, a screw conveyor, 
and a mechanical hopper-boy. Thus at once he de- 
signed what proved to be a practical automatic mill. 

In 1786 and 1787 he obtained from the legislatures 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania the exclusive rights to 
use his improvements in flour mills. They were placed 
in the Ellicott mills in Maryland, and saved $30,000 
a year on a product of 525 bbls a day. 

His “Young Millwright and Miller’s Guide” was 
published in 1795. One part of it was written by 
Thomas. Ellicott, the brother of Andrew and Joseph 
Ellicott. This work went through many editions, and 
was still in print in the second half of the Nineteenth 
century. 

He also became interested in steam power for 
driving mills, and in 1786 received the privilege from 
Maryland of running steam carriages there. 

At the end of the century he began experimenting 
with steam engines, and developed the first successful 
steam engines constructed on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple. He used such an engine for grinding plaster 
of paris and sawing wood in 1802. 

The next year he received an order from the Phila- 
delphia board of health for a steam dredging machine, 
which was also a new application. It consisted of a 
scow with a small engine in it to drive the machinery 
for raising the mud. 

In order to demonstrate the possibilities of the 
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barge, and geared them with the engine. His work 
men did this extra work without charge, and as a 
return he announced that he would drive it around 
the square in Philadelphia, collecting whatever ti, 


spectators wanted to give. He called it the “Oracter 


Amphibolos,” 


or “amphibious dredge.” After running 
it around the square, he ran it down to the Schuy|ki! 
a distance of one and a half miles, and from thy 
navigated the river to its junction with the Delaw 

One steam engine which he built for a boat in \ 
Orleans arrived there to find that the boat was alr 
wrecked, and was set up to run a saw mill and 
ton press. 

In 1812 Evans sued the Ellicotts for using mac! 
in their mills which infringed upon his patents.  \t 
the trial it was shown that most of the devices «in- 
ployed by Evans had been used in some form or other 
previous to his patent, but he was given the credi! of 
improving them and combining them in such a way as 
to make the mill practically automatic, and on 
ground the suit was decided in his favor. 

He proposed the construction of railways of w jd 
or iron, but was prevented by a lack of capital from 
building one. 

He died in 1819. He was a man of great inven’ ve 
ability, but his lack of large means forced him to 
confine his attention to inventions which might |x 
immediately practical. 

* * 
NATHANIEL ROCHESTER 
THE FOUNDER OF ROCHESTER 

ATHANIEL ROCHESTER was born in W 

moreland County, Virginia, in 1752. When he 
two years old his father died, and five years later 
mother married Thomas Crichter. 

In 1763 the family moved to Granville Cou: 
North Carolina. Nathaniel received little educati 
but studied as much as he could by himself. 

When the Revolution broke out he became a p 
master, and later a deputy commissioner over the s 
plies for the colonial army. 

In 1783, with Colonel Thomas Hart, the father 
law of Henry Clay, Rochester began the manufactire 
of flour at Hagerstown, Md., and from that time for'h 
for many years was interested in mills. 

In 1800 he visited the Genesee country, where |e 
had previously bought a section of land, and two y« 
later, together with Carroll and Fitzhugh, bought | 
Allen Mill tract on the Genesee Falls. 

This Allen, who first established a mill on t!« 
Genesee Falls, was one of the greatest villains tl 
ever died in bed. His name was Ebenezer, but he « 
called Indian Allen because he was a member of t 
tribe. He had taken part with the Indians in vario 
scalping expeditions against the whites, in which | 
had killed several families cold bloodedly. He h 
five or six wives, murdering one of them and attemp 


(Continued on page 265.) 





Mills, on the Patapsco River, Maryland 
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steam carriage, he built temporary wheels under the 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘Peg Leg Green come in here right excited 
over a scheme he’d thought up to havea national feed weck 
endurin’ which we'd put on a drive to get everybody to call 
his hawgs down outen the timber an’ feed em bran 

5 an’ shipstuffs so’s to increase the demand. 
‘Well,’ I says when he'd got done talkin’, 
A ‘Lain’t for it. People’s plumb fed 
up on these special weeks an’, con- 
== siderin’ the way things is goin’ 
























I| down to Washington City an’ 
= everywhere else, about the only 
kind I'd favor would be a National 


at body could get it out of his systeni all 
Peg Leg said mebby that was a good idea: too.” 








A SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


\ HEREVER two or three millers are gathered together there is certain to 

be discussion of the ills of the industry and by what medicaments they may 
be driven forth. When, on occasion, the number of millers is increased to twenty 
there is a like increase in the number of diagnosticians and in the quantity and 
‘omplexity of the prescriptions. It is a poor miller who has not some pet theory 
bout the cause for milling being weak in body and low in mind, and poorer still 
is he who has not created from out his own thoughts a specific which would heal and 
make whole, but for the obstinacy of the patient in rejecting it. 

This condition is characteristic of milling. It is easy to believe that the two 
women who were grinding at the mill discussed the ills of their unhappy situation, 
the slack demand and persistent overproduction, before one was taken and the other 
left. The millers of the Nile and those of Babylon doubtless had their cares and 
worries, and very likely at the ebb tide of their prosperity they took counsel among 
themselves as to how the price cutter might be harried forth and the Babylonish 
bakers thereby made to pay fair meed and toll. Through all time millers have had 
their griefs and have come together for their consideration in counsel; for grief is 
the normal lot of millers and their coming together is merely the response of nature 
and gregarious instinct ripened by centuries of habit. 

The difficulties of millers today are not new. They are merely those endured 
and overcome by previous generations made to appear new by changing lights and 
shadows, just as the current cures for the ills are largely, if not altogether, old 
wine in new bottles. An hour’s journey through the editorial pages of this journal 
of ten, twenty, even thirty, years ago discloses that much that troubles the mind of 
this generation was wisely discussed and left unsolved in those earlier days. Indeed, 
in going over these yellowing pages there is often strong temptation to “lift” a 
column or so of wise editorial comment on conditions in the industry and reprint 
it merely as a matter of labor saving. Scores of pages from old files might thus 
be reprinted and no reader be the wiser. 

Obviously, milling has not at all times been afflicted with griefs. There have 
been periods when the industry reached high points of prosperity, although its 
members have, from their natural bent, usually been reluctant to concede the fact. 
Very likely if a line could be “graphed,” or what the economists delight to call an 
“index figure” be determined, this industry would, over a period of years, show an 
earning comparable with that of others. Perhaps the cycles have been more pro- 
nounced, the high points and the low points more widely separated, but the average 
has not been bad through past years, nor will it be through those of the future, 

These cycles must come and go, because to a considerable degree they arise 
from natural causes. Varying crops and prices, world influences on export demand, 
trade readjustments to meet changing situations in distribution and consumption, 
all have an influence upon the industry quite beyond control of millers themselves. 
Mills are built, succeed, waver, become moribund, die and are forgotten. They live 
their span and are literally consumed, others taking their place. Prosperity attends 
in one section while dissolution stands awaiting its victim in another. 

Always there is a complexity of conditions which appears to be new but which 
is, as a matter of fact, merely a repetition of similar conditions experienced by an 
earlier generation. Always, too, there are attempts to find some magic wand by 
which milling may be guided from the valley into the heights. The search for some 
mechanism which will make milling constantly profitable is one of the oldest and 
most satisfying vocations of the miller. Occasionally it is discovered, sometimes 
in a price exchange, sometimes in a new species of organization, now and then in an 
outright consolidation of properties accomplished in fear and trembling of the 
overshadowing laws enacted to weaken industry and keep it politically subseryient. 
The alchemist, proud in his achievement, hailed perhaps as the herald of a com- 
mercial Moses, enjoys his brief victory and then lives on to brave doubt, negation 
and, finally, bitterest of all, indifference; his scheme becomes “old stuff.” 

Never yet have the waves of prosperity and depression in milling been much or 
for long affected by any artificial mechanism for creating new conditions. No matter 
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how good or how much acclaimed at the moment, whatever influence they have is 
ephemeral. Direct results accomplished are never so much the output of the machine 
itself as the effect the current faith in it may have on the minds and acts of 
believers. If all millers could be brought to believe that carrying salt in their 
pockets would redeem their balance sheets, their balance sheets would thereupon 
be redeemed and milling would thereafter look down upon the world from the top 
of the high mountains. 

And this is the point to the whole matter, today just as in every other day of 
these generations,—that milling is to a very large degree what millers make of it. 
Natural adversities can never be wholly overcome, but there is never a time when 
they cannot be minimized, not by artificial aids of arithmetic and mechanics, but 
by the faith which comes from within. Sound plans for harmony of effort naturally 
have their influence, but the best laid plan for material reform is worthless unless 
it inspires faith in those who take part in it. The revivification of milling, to which 
all are now beginning to look with confidence, had its beginning in a new manner 
of thinking; it will be accomplished only as millers continue this manner of thinking. 
All aids are welcome, but the days of the regeneration will be hastened only as 


the spirit of the industry responds. 








MAKE IT A BILLION 

HE amendment to the McNary- 

Haugen bill supplied by the House 
committee on agriculture, whereby the 
borrowing power of the proposed export 
corporation is increased from a paltry 
two hundred million dollars to a round 
billion, is an admirable thing in every 
way. As an effective attack on the 
measure, it demonstrates exactly what its 
adherents believe it will cost the country. 
On the other hand, if the measure should 
become law, this increase in the borrow- 
ing power of the export corporation at 
least provides against immediate disaster 
because of the inability of the govern- 
ment to finance its attempt to corner the 
wheat market. 

The proposal to give any government 
agency at the present time blanket au- 
thority to go into debt to the extent of a 
billion dollars ought to be enough to 
make even the most ardent enthusiasts 
for the McNary-Haugen bill stop to 
think what they are about. Obviously, 
the limit is set so high because those in 
charge of the bill believe it may actually 
be necessary to borrow this enormous 
sum. But while the borrower is a gov- 
ernment agency, the indorsers are the 
people of the United States, and it is 
upon them that the burden will fall when 
the time comes for paying the indebted- 
ness. 

How much of this billion dollars would 
be dead loss if the McNary-Haugen bill 
should become operative no one can even 
guess. Some of it, of course, would come 
back through the medium of the sales 
made by the government corporation, 
Experience in the past, however, has 
demonstrated that no government agency 
can be trusted to be economical in spend- 
ing the people’s money, and that reckless 
extravagance is doubly certain when the 
funds with which it is operating are bor- 
rowed. 

The farmers have for the past three 
years complained, and justly, that their 
taxes are too high. Now that the full 
cost of administering the McNary- 
Haugen bill has been thus disclosed, do 
they want to sign their names as in- 
dorsers on a government note for a bil- 
lion dollars? If this amount, or any 
large part of it, should actually be bor- 
rowed, the people of the United States 
would have to pay most of it, and to a 
very large extent the payments would 
come out of the land. The benefits which 
the McNary-Haugen bill can confer on 
the farmer are at best problematical; 
the billion-dollar indebtedness is prac- 
tically unescapable. 

It now looks as though the supporters 
of the measure had succeeded in dealing 
it a harder blow than any of its enemies. 
Recognizing that its cost would neces- 
sarily be enormous, they have included in 


the structure of the bill a borrowing 
provision which, at a time when every one 
is intent on tax reduction, is of itself 
enough to condemn the entire proposal. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE 

NCE in a while it is possible to find 

a miller in a sufficiently expansive 
mood so that he is willing to admit that 
his customary stereotyped assertions re- 
garding the utter rottenness of the mill- 
ing business do not represent the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. He 
confesses that, taking the crop year as 
a whole, his mill has this year made fully 
as much flour as it ordinarily has done, 
and that enough of his sales have been 
profitable so that he expects to pay his 
stockholders a small but perfectly re- 
spectable return on their investment. 

It is not, of course, often that one is 
fortunate enough to obtain such a con- 
fession. Most millers have so deeply 
acquired the habit of pessimistic utter- 
ance that nothing will induce them to 
vary from it. Milling is bad, and is get- 
ting rapidly worse; mills are idle, and 
everything points to their abandonment; 
buyers are thinly disguised pirates. 

None the less, the wheels continue to 
revolve, and at this season of the year 
the millers turn their eyes toward the 
golf clubs from which they have not as 
yet been compelled to resign. Some of 
them indulge in the extraordinary reck- 
lessness of buying new automobiles; there 
is even a rumor that one miller some- 
where in the United States has purchased 
a house. Furthermore, reports from 
nearly all sections of the trade indicate 
that conditions are actually a good deal 
better than they were; buyers have grown 
tired of waiting for cut prices, and are 
purchasing flour at fair values. 

In any case, unlimited depression is 
absolutely out of keeping with the facts. 
Every miller knows this perfectly well; 
he knows that even though his business 
is by no means what he would like it to 
be, it still manages to yield a respectable 
return. Apparently, however, he is afraid 
that even the shadow of a smile on his 
face will excite the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into an investigating frenzy, 

Under the circumstances, it might not 
be amiss for more millers to let the still, 
small voice of optimism make itself occa- 
sionally heard. It is just as easy to talk 
cheerfully as to register gloom, and in 
the long run the effect is far more bene- 
ficial. Indeed, if there could be a solemn 
league and covenant among the millers 
whereby each individual would bind him- 
self to utter nothing but cheerful state- 
ments about the milling business for the 
period of one month, there is a distinct 
chance that flour milling would experi- 
ence one of the greatest booms in its 
history. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 16.) 

Puiapetenia, Pa.—Flour limits are 
generally well maintained, but trade is 
quiet. Millfeed has sold slowly at for- 
mer rates. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened firmer, with fair demand. Ship- 
ping directions are reported improved. 
Millfeed is inactive and demand light. 

New York, N. Y.—Buyers are taking 
on limited quantities of flour all the time, 
though the market is without feature. 
Prices remain unchanged, with some 
sales below mills’ quotations. 

Nasnvitie, Tenn.—The volume of new 
sales of flour continues small, little in- 
terest being manifested by buyers. Ship- 
ping instructions on old contracts are 
moderate. Millfeed is in fair demand. 


Cnicaco, Int.—Flour prices are gen- 
erally unchanged. Shipping directions 
are coming in at a better rate, but new 
business continues quiet. Feed is un- 
changed, prices being held at last week’s 
levels, and demand is limited. 

Mitwavxer, Wis.—The character of 
the flour trade shows no change from 
sluggishness and limitation of buying to 
bare necessities. Prices are unchanged 
but easy. Rye flour is slow, and prices 
are rather weak. Millfeed is slightly im- 
proved. Middlings are 25@50c higher. 

Cotumavus, Ou1o.—The flour market is 
dull and inactive, conditions being such 
that buyers are not interested in — 
orders for anything but single cars, anc 
until prices get to buyers’ viewpoint it 
is anticipated there will be very few 
round lot sales reported. Feed is in 
fair demand. 

Boston, Mass.—The entire flour situa- 
tion is unchanged. Demand is slow, with 
pressure to sell by spring and hard win- 
ter wheat millers. Soft winter flours 
are fairly steady. Millfeed is firmly 
held, with quiet demand for domestic 
and Canadian bran and feeds. Other 
feeds are dull and easy. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
very dull. Except for a couple of cars 
of low grades and clears, no new busi- 
ness is reported. Mills are grinding on 
old orders. Sales to the South are also 
limited to actual requirements. There 
are very few inquiries from abroad, and 
no Sales reported. Millfeed is dull and 
unchanged. 

Toronto, Onr.—Flour trade here is 
moderately good, both for home and ex- 
port consumption. Prices for export 
show declining tendencies, due to im- 
proved exchange values and keener com- 
petition. London is paying 32s for ex- 
port spring patents. Millfeed is $1 ton 
lower than on last Saturday. No sales 
to the United States are reported. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—No improvement is 
apparent in inquiry for flour, according 
to reports of southwestern mills, buyers 
continuing their policy of coming into 
the market only occasionally me | then 
for small lots. Shipping instructions are 
about on a parity with last week’s. The 
undertone in millfeed is a bit firmer, but 
this has had no influence on prices, 

Battimore, Mp.—Flour is receiving a 
little more attention, due to supplies run- 
ning low and buyers realizing they must 
do some replenishing or get out of the 
business. Car lot sales include spring 
first and standard patent, hard winter 
short patent and straight, and soft win- 
ter short patent and straight, at prices 
within range of quotations. Some hard 
winter short patents are obtainable as 
much as 50@60c bbl under springs of 
the same quality. Near-by soft winter 
straight is also more sought after, and 
hard to buy at old rates. Feed is nomi- 
nally. steady, in absence of business or 
demand, 





VALLEY CITY MILLING CO. 
BUYS PLANT IN MICHIGAN 


Totepvo, Onto, April 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased the 
plant formerly operated by the Portland 
(Mich.) Milling Co., of 400 bbls daily 
capacity. The entire mill is being over- 
hauled, much of the machinery being re- 
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newed, and the capacity will be increased 
to 600 bbls by July 1. The building it- 
self is large enough to accommodate an 
800-bbl mill, and the capacity may be 
brought to that point later on. Water 
power is available and used about eight 
months of the year, supplemented by a 
practically new auxiliary steam plant. 
This section is a very good wheat coun- 
try. 
W. H. Wicern. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The sixth annual 
meeting of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel April 9-10, with George 
E. Dean as chairman. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that it was the most 
successful meeting during the life of the 
organization, and the attendance includ- 
ed about 40 representatives of leadin 
manufacturers of bakery machinery wal 
equipment from different parts of the 
country. 

It was decided to hold a large exposi- 
tion of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
in the fall of 1925, and a committee of 
three was chosen to decide on the loca- 
tion, which will likely be in the central 
states or at some point in the territory 
between Pittsburgh. and Kansas City. 
Harry A. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati, S. Bennett, Bennett Oven 





Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and Gus Eich- 
man, Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., 
comprise the selection committee. 

George E.-Dean, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., was re-elected 
president, with Paul Esselborn, Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, vice president; 
John M. Van Houton, Dutchess Tool 
Co., Beacon, N. Y., secretary, and J. C. 
Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, 
treasurer, Directors elected were George 
E. Dean, Paul Esselborn, J. C. Emley, 
W. S. Amidon, and O. R. Read. 

A banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
ning, with A. W. Fosdyke as toastmast- 
er and Carroll C. Robertson, Corporation 
Trust Co., New York, as the principal 
speaker. 

A. S. Purves. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
wheat flour; City Baking Co., Baltimore, 
bread and pies; Model Flour Mills, Den- 
ver and Greeley, Colo., wheat flour; J. 
S. Ivins & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
cookies; National Biscuit Co, Jerse 
City, bakers’ products; Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher, Okla., wheat flour; Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Biscuit & Candy Co., 
cakes, crackers and biscuits; Robert Dol- 
lar Co. San Francisco, wheat flour; 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, bread. 

Cranes C. Hart. 








‘THe Weexs BLour Output. 


REALL ARLE A RAAEEAEDE RELA EBEE EA EES wires 


The following table shows the flour output 


at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
April7 Apri 
April12 April5 1923 192° 








Minneapolis ...203,278 177,276 304,195 259.3 
Be, DU occccce 10,100 9,377 12,745 11,7 
Duluth-Superior 9,615 17,425 15,885 19.1 
Milwaukee ..... .....+ 8,750 1,700 6,5 

Totals. .s.coce 222,993 207,828 334,525 296,7 


Outside mills*..195,316 188,840 176,970 172 











Ag’gate sprg.. 418,309 396,668 511,495 469. 


St. Louis ...... 34,600 31,600 30,600 23+ 
Ot, Teeeee ..c.-e 40,200 38,400 37,400 42, 
ee ee 134,135 126,489 36,350 103 
Rochester ..... 4,200 4,800 9,800 5 
Chicago ....... 33,000 33,000 21,000 15, 
Kansas City.... 89,760 101,639 76,400 81,: 
Kansas City?. ..274,922 276,386 250,560 269,s 
Omaha ........ 12,270 19,608 14,240 20,7 
St. Joseph ..... 24,951 27,920 ...... , 
Salina ......... 16,239 13,983 ...... 30, 
Li. eee $2,165 386,063 ...... .. 
TOGO  cccccess 33,900 30,600 23,500 16,1 
Toledof ....... 80,146 84,752 72,450 50, 
Indianapolis ... 8,487 8,715 9,830 8,4 


Nashville** .... 99,287 110,176 110,285 102, 
Portland, Oreg. 36,601 37,743 28,395 21,1 
Seattle ........ 35,766 23,982 17,010 16,1 
Tacoma ....... 14,472 11,867 12,980 17 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag 
of activity of mills at various points. T 
figures represent the relation of actual we: 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort 
western Miller, to possible output on fu 
time schedule, operating six days per we: 





April? Ap: 

April 12 April5 1923 1 
Minneapolis ...... 36 31 54 
OR, FE cccccevses 40 38 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 26 47 2 
Milwaukee ....... .- 31 11 
Outside mills* .... 55 47 44 
Average spring.. 42 38 49 
Bt. TOU cccwccces 49 61 
St. Louist ........ 44 49 
eee 77 57 
Rochester ........ 26 53 
CRICRBO .ccocecses 82 52 
Kansas City . 67 57 
Kansas Cityt 55 48 

GHIGME. sccéicoceccs § 78 61 1 
Bt. SOGOPR 0 cn ccevs 59 ee 

BOTMS 2 i ccccccocse 35 
WEOMEER cc ccccccce 54 

Toledo ..cccccecces 66 49 
Weresey .cccscssee 61 46 
Indianapolis 44 43 
Nashville**® ....... 55 54 
Portland, Oregon... 59 60 48 
MemEGO .cccccceces 68 45 32 
Tacoma ....-...¢. 25 21 23 
DOC ccvcccecvise 54 54 46 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Loui 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwester 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and § 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





CANADIAN TEST CASE ON 
PUBLIC ELEVATOR OVERAGI 


Winnirec, Man.—One of the most im 
portant grain cases in. many years, it 
connection with the operation of the 
Canada grain act of 1912, is being hear« 
at Fort William. The suit is Rex: vs 
the Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., anc 
is a test case brought by the elevator 
company to determine the jurisdiction 0 
the dominion grain commission in th: 
matter of overages in public termina 
elevators. 

Until two years ago the overage wa: 
the property of the terminal elevator 
but, owing to protest, an order-in-council 
was passed under which all overages un 
der one quarter of 1 per cent of the grain 
handled by the elevator were to be hand- 
ed over to the dominion grain board for 
disposal. The Eastern Terminal com- 
pany refused to do this, and threw the 
case into court. 

In view of the mass of evidence which 
has been given before the royal grain 
commission along similar lines, the out- 
come of the case will be watched with 
more than usual interest by the western 


trade. 
G. Rock. 





NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR 
CLUBS TO MEET IN BUFFALO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—President A. W. Mears, 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
has selected July 11 as the date for this 
association’s annual meeting, which will 
be held at Buffalo, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. W. Colquhoun, secre- 
tary. Headquarters will be at the Stat- 
ler Hotel. S. O. Werner. 


April 16, 1924 
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NEBRASKA BREAD LAW 
ESTABLISHING MAXIMUM 
WEIGHT HELD INVALID 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 15.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—States can by law fix 
the minimum weight of loaves of bread, 
hut cannot fix the maximum, the Su- 
preme Court held yesterday in declaring 
the Nebraska bread weight law invalid. 
The Nebraska law fixed both the mini- 
mum and maximum weight of bread, and 
the right to fix the maximum weight was 
resisted by the Jay Burns Baking Co. 
and several other bakers. 

Nebraska bakers argued that humidity 
ind other conditions over which they had 
no control made it impossible to regulate 
the weight of loaves, so as to bring them 
for a period of 24 hours after baking 
within the limits fixed by the state law. 

Justice Butler, who delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, said it would be un- 
reasonable to prevent unwrapped bread 
being furnished to those who want it, in 
order technically to comply with a weight 
-egulation and to keep within the limits 
f tolerance so as to require that ordi- 
nary evaporation be retarded by wrap- 
ping or other artificial means. Imposi- 
iion through short weights readily could 
have been dealt with in a direct and ef- 
fective way, the court said. 

Justice Brandeis and Justice Holmes 
dissented, holding that the Nebraska law 
was a mere exercise of the state’s police 
power. 
, Cuartes C. Harr. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET; 
SMALL TRADE PASSING 


Lonpon, Enea. April 15.—(Special 
Cable)—The flour market is quiet but 
teady, with small trade passing. Cana- 
dian mills offer top patents at 34s 6d@ 
358 6d ($5.24@5.39 per bbl), export pat- 
ents at 32s 6d ($4.94 per bbl), April-May 
seaboard. Australians are 32s ($4.86 
per bbl), c.i.f., near by, and 32s 6d ($4.94 
per bbl) distant. Home milled straight 
run is nominally 37s, delivered, selling 
at equal to 31s 6d ($4.78 per bbl), c.i-f., 
but millers are less inclined to cut prices. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS TO 
BE CONSIDERED AT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE ANNUAL MEETING 


Outstanding manufacturing problems 
will be considered at the forthcoming an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Cleveland, 
May 6-8. A special group meeting of 
leading manufacturers from all over the 
country will be held on the opening day 
of the convention, under the auspices of 
the chamber’s department of manufac- 
ture, of which E. W. McCullough is man- 
ager. 

This special group meeting will be de- 
voted almost entirely to problems of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers. Dis- 
cussion of the three major topics of the 
convention, “Business and Agriculture,” 
“European Readjustment,” and “The 
Responsibility and Integrity of Business” 
will take place in the general sessions. 

The preliminary programme for this 
group session, which has just been. an- 
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THE WEEK 


ment. 
speculate on a possible decline. 





Flour mill operation for April 6-12 showed a ~ ¥ improvement over 
the preceding week. The spring wheat mills reporte 

42 per cent of capacity, a four-point gain; the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft 
winter wheat mills gained eight points, reporting 69 per cent. 
Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills, on the other hand, showed a 
two-point loss, with an output 55 per cent of capacity. 
points, at 81 per cent; the mills of the St. Louis district about held their 
own, reporting a 46 per cent output. 
running far below the rate which prevailed in January and February, 
showed a distinct gain, the combined Seattle-Tacoma-Portland output last 
week being 51 per cent of capacity, against 43 per cent the week before. 

* * 


Flour prices have been unchanged to a trifle weaker, with not enough 
alteration to effect any marked difference in the general attitude of buyers. 
The most encouraging feature of the situation is the firmness displayed by 
practically all millers in replying to inquiries regarding July-August ship- 
With July wheat ruling at 2c over May in Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and at the May level in Kansas City, millers are showing no disposition to 
Millfeed prices are about steady, but at 
such a low level as to provide no incentive to reduce flour values any further. 
. . 


Legislation affecting the milling industry has made no definite progress 
toward either enactment or elimination, but opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen bill has been steadily growing stronger. 
probable that the case of flour versus wheat in the application of section 
28 of the Jones act will be considered on its merits, which means that a very 
serious blow to the export flour trade may yet be averted. 


IN MILLING 


output representing 
The Kansas- 
Buffalo was up four 


The north Pacific Coast mills, though 


It seems increasingly 








nounced, includes the following subjects: 
“The Obligations of Employer and Work- 
ers in Successful Production”; “The 
Simplification of the Government’s Pur- 
chases”; “Industrial Pensions, or the 
Care of Faithful Workers.” 





BRAZIL’S LOWER DUTY ON 
FLOUR INTERESTS CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
considerably intrested in a press an- 
nouncement from Brazil to the effect 
that that country has reduced its import 
duties on wheat and flour to the extent 
of 40 per cent of former duty. This is 
said to have been done in an effort to 
relieve the high cost of living. Whether 
Canadian millers will be able to sell any 
flour in Brazil under the new tariff or 
not remains to be seen. Some flour has 
been going into that country indirectly 
through New York and other American 


seaports. 
A. H. Battey. 





HEAVY LOSS TO MERCHANTS 
IN HONDURAN REVOLUTION 


New Orueans, La.—Merchants and 
manufacturers of New Orleans assert 
merchandise estimated at approximately 
$800,000 was destroyed at La Ceiba dur- 
ing the Honduran revolution. The ship- 
pers met last week under the auspices 
of the foreign trade bureau of the As- 
sociation of Commerce and petitioned the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton to see that the Honduran authorities 
make restitution. 

It has been estimated the total losses 
of shippers in the Mississippi valley will 
panne $2,000,000 through the recent 
fighting, looting and fires. : 

It was explained at the meeting that 
not only: were large stocks of goods de- 
stroyed, but Honduran merchants were 


burned out or looted to such an extent 
that they are unable to meet their obli- 
gations without help from their own gov- 
ernment. 

After recounting the losses at La 
Ceiba, the petition to Washington con- 
cludes: 

“Under international law, the govern- 
ment of Honduras is responsible for 
such losses. The merchants and manu- 
facturers of New Orleans urge the gov- 
ernment of the United States to make 
representations to the government of 
Honduras of the facts, with a view that 
proper compensation shall be paid for 
the losses suffered.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been requested to take 

_ action. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 





HEAD OF LAKES READY FOR 
OPENING OF NAVIGATION 


Dututu, Minn.—The bay at Duluth- 
Superior is practically clear of ice, and 
there is nothing to obstruct free move- 
ment of large or small craft. On April 
10 the ice outside began to move out un- 
der a west wind, and the harbor entrance 
was Clear. 

On April 11 a small boat left for 
north shore points with supplies. At the 
Soo Canal the ice is still pretty thick, 
and is softening slowly. 

There is nothing in the prospective 
grain movement to make any one clamor 
for an early opening, but the iron ore 
handlers are anticipating an active year 
and are anxious for the season to get 
under way. 

Both cargo and hull insurance will be 
effective after midnight of April 15, and 
the few boats that are here will prob- 
ably take on loads very soon. 

F, G. Carrson. 
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NORRIS-SINCLAIR BILL 
TO SELL FARM PRODUCE 
IS REPORTED IN SENATE 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Besides report- 
ing out the McNary-Haugen export cor- 
poration bill, the Senate committee on 
agriculture has reported the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, which would create “the 
farmers’ and consumers’ financing cor- 
oration,” with a capital stock of 
100,000,000, to be appropriated out of 
the Treasury. The function of the cor- 
poration would be to provide a market 
for the sale of agricultural products, 
and to promote a more direct contact be- 
tween producer and consumer through 
a reduction in commission charges. 

The corporation would be authorized, 
as a means of obtaining reduced rates, 
to operate free of charge any idle ves- 
sels owned by the United States for the 
transportation of products to foreign 
ports. The net earnings of the corpora- 
tion would be accumulated as a reserve 
until this amounted to $100,000,000, and 
thereafter the net carnings would be 
paid into the Treasury until the pay- 
ments equal the amount advanced for 
the capital stock. ; 

The bill is the most radical agricul- 
tural relief measure ever reported to 
either branch of Congress. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


NEW STANDARD WEIGHT 
BREAD BILL INTRODUCED 
TO MEET BAKERS’ VIEWS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 14.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Representative Charles 
Brand, of Ohio, has introduced a new 
bill for standardizing the weights of 
bread loaves moving in interstate com- 
merce, with amendments intended to 
meet the objections made to his first 
bill by baking interests before the House 
committee on agriculture. It is expect- 
ed that the committee will make a fa- 
vorable report on the new bill. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 








RATTLESNAKE PETE HAS PROOF 
OF MONTANA’S MILD WINTER 
Great Farts, Mont. — Rattlesnake 
Pete, of Wolf Point, brings in an exhibit 
as the April proof that Montana has en- 
joyed a very mild winter. The exhibit 
comes in the form of green onions. He 
asserts that by the third week in April 
he will have a fair supply of radishes 
and lettuce. Rattlesnake Pete is an In- 
dian who has gotten somewhat away 
from the tribal habits of his forefathers. 
While not an absolute vegeterian, he 
likes his garden truck. All he needs now 
to make his sphere of happiness complete 
is a sack of Fetchit’s Pride for his bis- 
cuit material. 
Joun A. Curry. 





DEATH OF JOSEPH G. PIERI 

Burrato, N. Y., April 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Joseph G. Pieri, head of the 
wholesale grocery bearing his name, died 
at his home in this city at the age of 
44 years, after an illness of one year. 
Mr. Pieri was prominent in the affairs 
of Italian societies. The widow, seven 
sons and four daughters survive. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 15. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





CW rman, 


— 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
ain bo eet Tee OTE Cee $5.90@ 6.40 $6.35@ 6.95 $....@.... $6.00@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.40@ 6. $6.85@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.60@ 6.90  $7.00@ 7.40 
Spring standard patent .........+..-+++-+. 5.70@ 6.20 6.20@ 6.40 SS Se 5.65@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.30@ 6.40 CRT PR 
GUE EE io clhdiawb.ek 0.5005 pscocsupes’ 4.30@ 4.90 4.55@ 4.70 Sy ee 4.30@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.50 Se eetbace 5.50@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.75 Sie sas ER le 
Hard t "ee Oe na ig 5.30@ 5.85 ie 5.60@ 6.30 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.40 
Hard Wanaer pd ota Ete ka TS behets etegee 4.70@ 5.15 — 4.95@ 5.50 4.60@ 5.00 5.40@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.40 Seas» 5.90@ 6.30 het “eae 
Hard winter first clear ...........0-++seeee% 4.20@ 4.65 ey 3.85@ 4.15 3.90@ 4.20 4.85@ 6.15 s<cawens nee sees ie aS ae ae 
Soft wi Di evedesistiesadeel? 5.00@ 5.50 Pa ee Mat fee 5.30@ 5.75 ee eer 5.30@ 5.55 awe ack 5.50@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.80@ 7.25 
Soft bes pa oS pag Ee eee ee 4.90 Te ee ae Oe 4.50@ 4.85 coe Moccs *4.50@ 4.75 *%4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.60 
Soft winter first. clear ...........0..eeese0e. 4.15@ 4.50 ee ee a eee 4.00@ 4.25 scenes ee ae ee 5.00@ 5.50 me 3.50@ 4.50 
Re I ass ibd a enh b Sas oens ere 3.75@ 3.85 3.65@ 3.70 Tees sa eee 4.00@ 4.30 4.05@ 4.30 4.35@ 4.55 4.25@ "4.50 3 @.. or ee 
Rye flour, standard ....-...---+--+++s++eree 3.40@ 3.65 3.25@ 3.30 ree Sn oe ee oe ee 3.55@ 3.80 eke: ae ipadeesa “| = ter 

FEED— 

CR ni windiidnaeay cs <i'eg ereveis pices 23.00 @ 23.50 - @22.00 er. Pee eee tee oe 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 29.00@29.50 27.50@28.50 ee 
Hard winter bran aire tetas ced Jah bigs neice +0 O 56.60 rae Kay 23.50@24.00 25.50@26.00 i oe ae See +eee@....  30.50@31.00 scenes ee Pee 
OO Bae ss cribs cheddebctaevseces oer | eee wes@.see  26.00@26.50 i a 32.00@33.00 31.00@31.50 31.50@32.00 ....@....  26.00@28.00 
Standard ONS ia Hide ae 23.25 @ 23.75 22.00@23.50 23.50@24.00 ....@.... ole x's 28.00@29.00 29.00@29.50 27.50@27.75  26.50@27.50  30.00@32.00 
Flour sie mae Naiteneae 30.50 o37.60 26.00 @ 27.00 ---@25.00  27.00@28.00 ~~ 32.00@33.00 34.00@34.50  33.00@33.50  29.50@30.50 i eS 
WN a Oa Sal iucnyscss ake 30.00 @ 34.00 32.00@34.50 Me Ke oa pe eees <aenwee 38.00@39.00  38.00@39.00 -+++@38.00 33.00@34.00 eee ey 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota = ndard patent Montana standard patent 
8 Se aS abe wl es (49'S Ps sEass> C690) oee@..-- (49'8) is aan a Py a ee 
San Pra necisco... Seis : , a, $ 5.40@5.50 6.60@6.85 7.60@ 8.05 6.90@7.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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MILLERS ASK SHIPPING BOARD 
TO POSTPONE ENFORCEMENT OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT CLAUSE 


Wasninoton, D. C., April 14.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Representatives of the 
flour millers of the country conferred to- 
day with commissioners Plummer and 
Thompson, of the Shipping Board, urg- 
ing a postponement of the enforcement 
of section 28 of the merchant marine act 
to Dec. 31, 1924. The Shipping Board 
commissioners were told that the effec- 
tive date of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order, May 20, would cause 
a great deal of trouble for flour ship- 
pers, catching them at a season in their 
business which would be serious, because 
it would not give them time to readjust 
arrangements already made. 

Appearing for the millers were: Mark 
Mennel, of Toledo, Ohio; C. V. Topping, 
of Kansas City; W. H. Perry, traffic 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; R. F. Bausman, Euro- 
pean sales manager for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co; James W. Jeffery, commerce 
counsel, and F, H. Price, export agent, 
for the Millers’ National Federation, and 
Robert E. Quirk, attorney for Minne- 
apolis millers, 

An important statement was made to- 
day by Leigh C. Palmer, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, to the ef- 
fect that the enforcement of section 28 
on May 20 might cause a serious situa- 
tion for his organization, because of the 
small appropriation for operating ex- 
pense, $38,000,000 allowed by Congress. 
He said it might be necessary to ask 
Congress to appropriate more money if 
the United States fleet was expected to 
handle all of the business which it was 
declared would be offered under the op- 
eration of the section of the law to 
which the millers and other large export 
shippers are objecting. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, has 
offered a resolution similar to that spon- 
sored by Representative Walter H. New- 
ton, of Minnesota, postponing the effec- 
tive date of the law to July 1, 1925, but 
the millers’ representatives have decided 
that for the present they will not ask a 
hearing before the Senate commerce 
committee, waiting to see what the 
House does with the Newton resolution. 

The position of the millers has been 
attacked several times during the last 
week by large shipping concerns. Rog- 
ers & Webb, New York, in a letter to 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Millers’ 
National Federation at New York, de- 
clare that the statement of the millers 
regarding the foreign facilities of the 
United States lines is in some respects 
erroneous. Criticism is especially direct- 
ed to the statement that to Hamburg 
there is no regular American service 
from New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. 

“We call this an error,’ Rogers & 
Webb wrote, “because for the past four 
years we have been operating a regular 
American flag Shipping Board service 
from Boston, and Portland, Maine, to 
Hamburg; and, furthermore before sec- 
tion 28 becomes effective we will com- 
mence the operation of a service with 
American Shipping Board steamers be- 
tween Norfolk, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, in addition to Boston and Portland, 
to Hamburg and Bremen; therefore we 
would ae your advising the mill- 
ers accordingly.” 

Moore & McCormack, New York, have 
also been carrying on a correspondence 
controversy with the millers’ representa- 
tives over their attitude toward section 
28. The latest letter of this shipping 
concern, addressed to the law depart- 
ment of the Shipping Board, attacks the 
demand of the millers for a modification 
of the present method of assessing ocean 
rates on flour. 

American grain growers, according to 
the shipping company, are experiencing 
difficulty in competing against the prod- 
ucts of Canada, Argentina and- Aus- 
tralia, and cannot survive if they are 
compelled to compete with the milling 
interests in the United Kingdom market. 

It is a recognized principle with the 
transportation companies, the letter con- 
tinues, to assess a lower rate on material 
shipped in the raw state, and in no in- 


stance would a similar rate apply on a 
manufactured article. If the principle 
Should be established whereby heavy 
grain rates were applicable to flour, 
would this not be a factor, the letter 
asked, in impelling the United States 
Steel Corporation to demand that the 
latter’s manufactured articles be accept- 
ed at the same rate as would apply on 
similar material when shipped in the raw 
state? Other large industries, it was 
added, would surely demand the same 
privilege. 

Establishment of the 5c differential on 
flour over heavy grain, according to the 
letter, was effected through the insist- 
ence of the milling interests by an agree- 
ment with the Shipping Board. It is ap- 
parent to the unbiased mind, the letter 
argued, that if it were not for the agree- 
ment with the board the milling interests 
would today be paying a much higher 
rate on their commodity. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


COMMERCE COMMISSION 
TO HEAR MILLERS’ PLEA 
FOR DELAY OF SEC. 28 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Millers and inter- 
est allied with them in the fight against 
making section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act operative May 20 appear on 
the eve of winning a partial victory. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
the hearing set for April 17, will decide 
to postpone the effective date of the 
order, to give time for a reorganization 
of the present railroad rate structure. 

Chairman Hall, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in testimony given 
before the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries on the question of a 
postponement, admitted that the Com- 
mission had the power to defer the ef- 
fective date. This was the second suc- 
cessful step gained by the millers. Chair- 
man Hall already having made public his 
view that the enforcement of the objec- 
tionable section according to the present 
order will do untold harm to the milling 
industry, the effort to amend or abolish 
the section entirely after a postponement 
has been secured is in good form to 
succeed. 

It was believed in many quarters, when 
the opponents of the section began their 
attack, that it would be useless to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant a postponement. It is likely that 
at the hearing before the Commission 
some testimony given before the House 
committee investigating the Shipping 
Board will be used to show that the 
American merchant marine at its best 
is far from adequate to take care of all 
the business now being carried in for- 
eign bottoms. Some of this testimony 
has indicated that, with American ships 
carrying but a relatively small part of 
the American outgoing and incoming ton- 
nage, the United States ships have been 
in use at times wellnigh up to capacity. 

The Shipping Board is believed to be 
sincere in its contention that American 
ships can carry the business, but those 
who have had experience in the actual 
shipping of their own products scoff at 
the very suggestion that this country: has 
now or will soon have a merchant marine 
fleet of sufficient, or anything like suffi- 
cient, proportions to take care fully of 
all the commodities included in the order 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the instance of the Shipping 
Board on March 11. 

There is no doubt that the Shipping 
Board and the committees of Congress 
handling shipping legislation have been 
amazed at the volume of opposition 
which has been thundering constantly for 
more than three weeks against the at- 
tempt to enforce section 28. Friends of 
the section, it is said, had believed that 
the opposition once voiced against the 
preferential rate scheme of the merchant 
marine act had died down. All that was 
required to arouse it, however, was for 


the Shipping Board to try to put it into 
effect. 


When the proposal to amend or abolish 
comes before Congress, it is anticipated 
that members of the House and Senate 
who manifested no interest in this par- 
ticular provision when the Jones law was 
passed will sit up and take notice. The 
contention of several of the large ship- 
pers and of traffic associations of the 
country that the — of section 28 
will result in a diversion of traffic to 
three or four ports is apt to cause con- 
sternation along the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. It has taken years and 
large expenditures of money to build up 
the present ocean shipping at the latter 
ports, and the representatives of these 
are going to see to it that their spokes- 
men in Congress are awake and on their 
feet when the remedial legislation is 
brought up. 

Representative Walter H. Newton, of 
Minnesota, who is author of the proposed 
legislation both to postpone and to 
amend the law, finds that his corre- 
spondence has multiplied since he took 
up the battle on section 28 at the behest 
of the millers. He has become the ac- 
cepted leader of all those interested in 
the struggle to break down the effort to 
compel American shippers to move their 
commodities abroad in a way which they 
believe will hamper if not destroy their 
export trade. 

W. L. Clark, formerly of Seattle, who 
is probably more responsible than any 
one else for the adoption of section 28, 
has charged that there is a conspiracy to 
upset the merchant marine in the inter- 
est of British shipping interests. At the 
time the merchant marine act was 
framed Mr. Clark was in Washington as 
the legislative representative of the Pa- 
cific Coast Steamship Co., which op- 
erated services to the Orient and to 
Alaska. 

His plea for the form of legislation 
carried in section 28 was that the British 
were running away with American ship- 
ping by conducting within this country 
propaganda tending to prejudice the 
American people and the American Con- 
gress against legislation which would 
force United States shippers to use the 
ships of their own country rather than 
ships flying foreign flags. 

The bitterness of the Irish question 
at that time, it appears, brought to the 
proposal contained in section 28 much 
support that it would not receive today. 
It is declared that many persons urged 
the passage of the law as an anti-British 
measure, rather than in the belief that 
it would assist in building an American 
merchant marine. With the Irish ques- 
tion settled to the satisfaction of a very 
large number of the Irish of this coun- 
try, it is said there would never be the 
clamor for such legislation again, and 
that such sentiment could never again 
be mobilized against the repeal of sec- 
tion 28, 

When the proposed remedial legisla- 
tion comes before Congress again it is 
expected to be considered upon its mer- 
its, without regard for racial or interna- 
tional prejudices. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN 
BOND NOT GOVERNED 
BY SECTION 28 RULE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—R. F. Bausman, 
European sales manager for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., has sent a letter to 
E. J. McCormack, of New York City, 
correcting statements made in a news- 
paper interview in relation to the opera- 
tion of section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act. 

The legal department of a large rail- 
road has ruled, according to Mr. Baus- 
man, that Canadian flour shipped in bond 
through the United States will not be 
subject to section 28. 

“Therefore,” he said, “Canadian mill- 
ers will be able to ship flour over 
American railroads to our own ports of 
Portland, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore at lower freight 
rates than American millers when for 
export in foreign boats. 

“This unbelievable discrimination 
against American flour will interfere 
with the export sales to those ports to 
which we cannot use American lines. 


April 16, 1924 


In 1923, 4,548,000 bbls Canadian flour 
were shipped in bond through the ports 
mentioned. Notwithstanding the fact 
that there is American shipping service 
to such ports as Bristol, Hull, London, 
Newcastle, Rotterdam and Bremen, con- 
ditions are continually arising that make 
necessary the use of nearly all ships, 
both foreign and United States, that 
go to the ports mentioned, nevertheless, 
American flour will have to pay a freight 
premium of 10@14c bbl when shipped 
in foreign bottoms. 

“The Washburn-Crosby Co. has been 
exporting flour for over 50 years. We 
are thoroughly familiar with conditions 
in every market, and we are firmly con- 
vinced that enforcement of section /s 
will increase the difficulties of selling 
flour in practically every foreign coun- 
try and completely shut us out of many 
highly competitive markets in the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavia, Finland and 
Brazil.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 


SHIPPING BOARD SERVICE 
IN PACIFIC INSUFFICIENT 
FOR TRADE WITH ORIENT 


Seatriz, Wasu.—At a meeting of P.- 
cific Coast port and commercial inte r- 
ests, held at Tacoma, April 4, to co:- 
sider the effect of section 28 of t'« 
merchant marine act on Pacific Co:.t 
shipping, it was admitted by E. P. Er 
enbrach, district director United Stats 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet C 
poration, that the Shipping Board < 
not maintain sufficient service for freig 
offerings to the Orient or the Philippi: 
Islands, and did not maintain any ser 
ice from Pacific Coast ports to the Uni'- 
ed Kingdom or to any European pori 

Evidence was introduced in behalf « 
the flour millers that even the combin 
shipping facilities of American and for- 
eign ships from the north Pacific Coa 
to the Orient was so inadequate th 
during the period from Aug. 1, 1923, | 
Feb. 1, 1924, flour millers had to chart: 
enough steamships to handle at lea. 
100,000 tons of flour. Only the larg: 
mills were able to sell in cargo lots, an: 
as it was not always feasible to ship fu'!! 
cargoes, the larger mills, and, necessaril\ , 
the smaller ones, were frequently oblige:! 
to refuse flour orders on account of the 
lack of ocean space. 


ce in i 


W. C. Tirrany. 


NEW ORLEANS SHIPPERS 
CALL SEC. 28 A MENACE 
TO GULF PORT BUSINESS 


New Orteans, La.—New Orleans ship 
pers brand section 28 of the merchan! 
marine act as a menace to the commerc: 
of this port. Not only shippers, but vir 
tually all civic groups and trade organi 
zations, are opposing the measure 0) 
the ground that anything that affects th: 
transportation business of the port af 
fects every man, woman and child in 
New Orleans, no matter from wha! 
source or calling they derive their in 
come. 

The New Orleans Association of Com 
merce has appealed to the Louisiana del 
egation in Congress to block this objec 
tional section, which is scheduled to be 
come effective May 20. The associatio: 
contends New Orleans would lose he: 
position as the nation’s second port it 
that act became effective, because busi 
ness that now comes here would go t 
other ports. 

Texas, it is pointed out, is the greatest 
cotton producing state, while Oklahoma 
ranks among the leaders. From certain 
sections of that territory the export rate 
is the same as the domestic rate, plus 
the port handling charges. The export 
rate from that territory to New Orleans 
is the same as to Galveston, but the 
threatened act would favor Galveston. 
it is said, and cut down the tonnage of 
New Orleans at a time when this port 
has completed port improvements valued 
at $100,000,000 and recently issued addi- 
tional bonds of $3,000,000 to increase its 
efficiency in serving the Mississippi val- 
ley. All this effort and money would 
have been wasted, it is asserted, if this 
bill is enacted. 

Not alone cotton, but grain, would be 
driven from this port, the Association of 
Commerce maintains, and nothing would 
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April 16, 1924 


have been done to relieve or to aid 
American shipping, which the bill has 
been represented as fostering. 

It was pointed out that the export ton- 
nage of this port last year showed that 
American ships exceeded foreign flag 
vessels in only two instances. The ton- 
nage to the Far East and to the west 
coast of South America revealed an in- 
crease of American tonnage, but foreign 
flag boats far exceeded in number Amer- 
ican flag vessels. American tonnage in 
oil tanker service was also woefully 
lacking, and oil constitutes one of the 
port’s most important single cargoes. 

It is contended that while the Ship- 
ping Board may have had in mind a 
month ago, when it certified to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that Ameri- 
can tonnage was “adequate,” the tonnage 
laid up at New Orleans and other ports. 
Nothing, however, has been done to re- 
condition such ships. A large fleet of 
Shipping Board vessels lies rusting at 
avchor in the river at New Orleans. 
It was demonstrated by a New Orleans 
steamship company that these ships could 
be used when reconditioned. One of 
them made a record speed trip to Europe 
with a capacity load of grain. It is 
pointed out that, instead of putting 
(hese ships in commission, the Emergency 
i Jeet Corporation has consolidated cer- 
iin lines and worked for a more eco- 
.omical programme. 

a R. A. Suttivan. 





AUTHOR OF FLOUR 
LABELING MEASURE 
EXPLAINS PURPOSE 


Wasnineton, D. C.—A bill introduced 

cently by Representative Olger 
\‘urtness to require the labeling of flour 

interstate and foreign commerce to 
how whether it is made of hard spring 
heat, hard winter wheat or soft wheat, 
1 from two or more such wheats, its 
ithor explains, is in the interest of the 
hard spring wheat area of the North- 
west. 

“In the spring wheat states,” Mr. Burt- 
uess said, “we have been led to believe 
that, outside of Canada, we raise the best 
wheat in America for the manufacture 
of flour. We believe that such mills as 
the state owned mill of North Dakota 
ind the privately owned ones grinding 
local flour in the spring wheat states 
manufacture a higher grade of flour than 
mills using either hard winter wheat or 
soft wheat or a combination of such 
wheats. It costs more per bushel to pro- 
duce hard spring wheat than any other 
kind, due largely to the smaller yields, 
which are the result, in turn, of problems 
faced in the spring wheat areas not 
found in others, such as foul weeds, ex- 
treme danger of rust, and so forth. 

“The gist of the bill is found in sec- 
tion 8, which reads as follows: “That for 
the purposes of this act flour made 
from wheat shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded if the container thereof does not 
bear a plain and conspicuous statement 
showing whether the flour contained 
therein is made from hard spring wheat, 
hard winter wheat, soft wheat, or from 
two or more such wheats.’ 

“There are many who feel that the 
consumers of flour are entitled to know 
what kind of wheat or wheats the flour 
they buy is manufactured from. Pro- 
ducers of hard spring wheat are inter- 
ested in getting just. as much flour 
ground from onk wheat as possible with- 
out it being mixed with other classes. 
They feel that mills might use to advan- 
tage, in disposing of their flour, the fact 
that their product is the result of hard 
spring wheat alone. They even suspect 
that much flour which is in fact a mix- 
ture of spring and winter wheats is now 
sold as hard spring wheat flour. 

“Because of divergent views I pre- 
pared and introduced this bill as a means 
tu get thorough discussion of the entire 
subject. Would the enactment of such 
measure tend to increase the price of 
hard spring wheat and the flour made 
therefrom? Would it tend to make it 
easier for the North Dakota state mill 
and for private mills grinding only 
spring wheat to compete with mills 
grinding the winter wheats? Would it 
tend to keep winter wheat from being 
mixed with our spring wheat in north- 
western mills, thus increasing the demand 
for hard spring wheat? Would there be 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


any danger of its discouraging the sale 
of hard spring wheat to mills grinding 
primarily winter wheat, but which do use 
hard spring wheat for mixing purposes? 
These are all questions which should be 
intelligently considered with a view of 
reaching the proper conclusions thereon. 

“Perhaps it is well to state that the 
requirements of such détailed labeling 
are in harmony with the modern tendency 
in legislation. The’ public has along 
many lines come to demand that the 
products they buy shall be so labeled as 
to disclose their exact nature. The bill 
is in fact based on much the same prin- 
ciple as the truth-in-fabrics bill which 
would require labeling on fabric or yarns 
purporting to contain wool, indicating 
whether the contents of the fabric or 
yarn are in fact virgin wool, reworked 
wool, shoddy, or other materials, and the 
percentage of such different ingredients. 

“In neither case is it a question of 
the protection of the health of the pub- 
lic, but rather a desire to let the buying 
public know exactly what it is getting, 
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duty on flour at Constantinople. The 
roads having become impassable during 
the rainy season and the water wheels of 
the flour mills having frozen up, there is 
little flour available at Angora or other 
points in the interior.” 


SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE 
CUT, REPORTS INDICATE 


Minneapous, Minn.—The Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.’s weekly crop report, 
dated April 9, follows: 

“The reports from many correspond- 
ents throughout the Northwest indicate 
a normal spring condition. The ground 
preparation is above the average. There 
is a deficiency of moisture in the subsoil, 
but recent rains and snows have supplied 
the surface with enough moisture to start 
the crops in fine shape. 

“A considerable amount of wheat seed- 
ing is completed in parts of South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and southern North Da- 
kota. In northern Minnesota and west- 








George E.Graveq - 





Trying to Lift Himself by His Own Bootstraps 


and incidental thereto is of course the 
further theory that such laws are of 
substantial value to the farmer producing 
the raw material.” : 

Cuarues C. Harr. 





NEW OPPOSITION FOR 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce has joined forces 
with the many other organizations in ex- 
pressing active disapproval of the pro- 
posed McNary-Haugen bill now before 
Congress. The following telegram was 
sent to President Coolidge: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City, composed of over 5,000 leading 
business men, views with apprehension 
the McNary-Haugen bill for alleged re- 
lief of agriculture. Although closely al- 
lied with agricultural interests of this 
section, we seriously question the wisdom 
and effectiveness of this measure and 
are vigorously opposed to it on account 
of its provision for the federal govern- 
ment going into the grain and other 
lines of business.” 

When the Chamber of Commerce voted 
on the bill, a large majority expressed 
opposition on the ground that if the gov- 
ernment attempted to operate private 
business it would interfere with ordinary 
economic development. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





FLOUR IN ANATOLIA, TURKEY 
A report to the Department of Com- 
merce states: “There is an absolutely 
prohibitive import duty on flour in Ana- 
tolia, the duty being 240 per cent of the 


ern North Dakota seeding has started, 
and will be general in a few days. 

“In eastern Montana only a_ small 
amount has been accomplished, and in 
the western part of the state seeding will 
not begin for one or two weeks. With 
normal conditions from now on, wheat 
seeding should be completed in the north- 
western spring wheat territory from two 
to three weeks earlier than last season. 

“We have received many estimates of 
the wheat acreage. It is still too early 
to give any definite figures, but a sum- 
mary of our reports indicate a decrease 
from last year’s total of from 10 to 15 
per cent.” 





GIVES TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO 
MEMBERS OF ST. OLAF CHOIR 
Mitwavukee, Wis.—William Horlick, 
Sr., president Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, gave a testimonial dinner to the 
members of the St. Olaf Choir, North- 
field, Minn., at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club on Tuesday evening, April 1, in 
honor of the fifty-third Dirthday anni- 
versary of the director, Professor F. 
Melius Christensen. Mr. Horlick, like 
Professor Christensen, has been knighted 
with the Order of Saint Olaf by the 
King of Norway. The honor was con- 
ferred upon the Racine manufacturer 
two years ago in recognition of assist- 
ance rendered the scientific research 
work of Captain Roald Amundsen. The 
choir, which presented two concerts in 
Milwaukee, will be delightfully remem- 
bered for its contribution to the enjoy- 
ment of The Northwestern Millers 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration at Min- 
neapolis last November. 
L. E, Meyer. 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP 
LESS THAN LAST YEAR 
GOVERNMENT FIGURES 


The average condition of winter wheat 
on April 1, according to the Department 
of Agriculture report, was 83.0 per cent 
of a normal, against 75.2 on April 1, 
1928, 78.4 on April 1, 1922, and 82.5, the 
average condition for the past 10 years 
on April 1. There was a decrease in 
condition from Dec. 1, 1923, to April 1, 
1924, of 5.0 points, compared with an 
average decline in the past 10 years of 
4.0 points between these dates. 

Upon the assumption of average aban- 
donment of acreage and average influ- 
ences on the crop to harvest, the condi- 
tion April 1 forecasts a production of 
about 549,415,000 bus, which compares 
with 572,340,000 bus, the estimated pro- 
duction in 1923, 586,878,000 in 1922, and 
589,858,000 the average of the preceding 
five years. 

The average condition of rye on April 
1 was 83.5 per cent of a normal, against 
81.8 on April 1, 1923, 89.0 on April 1, 
1922, and 87.9 the average condition for 
the past 10 years on April 1. 

The condition of rye on April 1 fore- 
casts a production of approximately 59,- 
135,000 bus; the estimated production in 
1923 was 63,023,000 bus, the 1922 crop 
103,362,000 bus, the average of the pre- 
ceding five years 70,324,000. 


PRICE SHOWS DECLINE 


The average farm price of winter 
wheat on March 15, 1924, for the entire 
country was estimated at 98.8c per bu, 
compared with $1.06 on March 15, 1923. 
In some of the leading winter wheat 
states, the average farm prices of winter 
wheat per bushel on March 15, 1924, with 
the corresponding prices for 1923 in pa- 
rentheses, were as follows: New York, 
$1.15 ($1.28) ; Pennsylvania, $1.14 ($1.24) ; 
Ohio, $1.04 ($1.22); Indiana, $1.02 
($1.22) ; Illinois, $1.03 ($1.16) ; Michigan, 
$1 ($1.20); Missouri, $1.02 ($1.12); Ne- 
braska, 90c (98c); Kansas, 95c ($1); 
Texas, $1.06 ($1.12); Oklahoma, $1.01 
($1.02); Montana, 95¢ (94c); Colorado, 
84c (99c); Washington, 85c ($1.04); 
Oregon, 86c ($1.10). 


Winter Wheat Condition 


Winter wheat condition April 1, 1924, with 
comparisons, expressed in terms of per cent 
of normal, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 


cm April 17. 
1913- Dec. 1 
1924 1928 1922 1923 
WOW ZEGE cccccccce 82 90 89 92 
Pennsylvania ...... 83 84 88 92 
Delaware ......c008 85 85 86 89 
Maryland .......... 82 83 86 88 
Virginia ........+.. 78 86 90 86 
West Virginia ..... 73 81 88 88 
North Carolina .... 81 88 90 91 
South Carolina ..... 73 83 86 87 
No wae stn5s 60 58 86 86 86 
GED soveccccceceee 73 17 83 90 
reer oe 74 78 R82 88 
TUIMOIS wc cccccscses 73 82 83 88 
BEIGMIGOR 2 ccccccess 86 83 R84 91 
WWCORBIN .ccccccce 90 88 88 90 
Minnesota ......... 80 77 86 89 
BED sb eeetecsvccces 89 87 86 90 
Missouri ..........- 77 84 84 85 
South Dakota ...... 81 74 86 92 
Nebraska .......... 91 64 80 91 
TRGRORS cccccccccccs 87 64 77 84 
Kentucky ......... 57 85 86 87 
Tennessee ...... see 63 85 85 85 
DOD Sccvecvcccsse 91 77 76 93 
Oklahoma ......... 87 80 81 85 
Arkansas ........-.. 79 83 87 86 
Montana ........+.+ 88 71 85 90 
Colorado ...s.ccccee 94 65 84 93 
New Mexico ....... 97 50 79 100 
WEAR cccccccccccsecs 93 85 94 93 
BROMO co cccecccvccce 91 91 94 94 
Washington ....... 85 84 88 94 
Oregon ..eeeeeeseee 101 91 94 97 
California .......++. 60 75 91 82 


U. States totals... 83 75.2 82.5 88 


Rye Condition 
Rye condition April 1, 1924, with compari- 
sons, expressed in terms of per cent of nor- 
mal, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture: 





c-—— April 1 
1913- Dec. 1 
1924 1923 1922 1923 
New Jersey ........ 89 92 89 92 
Pennsylvania ...... 86 89 90 94 


GRID scccccccccsess 80 85 88 92 
Indiana .........++- 84 83 88 = 91 
TUNED ccc cceccvece 87 89 90 94 
Michigan .......... 89 85 88 91 
Wisconsin ......... 92 $1 90 90 
Minnesota ......... 80 82 88 86 
North Dakota ..... 77 80 84 88 
South Dakota ...... 83 76 89 92 
Nebraska .......... 93 74 88 95 
Montana .......... 83 72 89 84 
Kansas ......--+++++ 90 65 82 88 
Colorado ........++. 96 64 86 94 
TOWD ccccccccccsece 92 91 91 95 
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HUGE GRAIN COMPANY MERGER 
RUMORED, AS PHASE OF FIGHT 


TO PASS McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The Kansas City Star of Tuesday, April 15, gave first publicity to a story for 
several weeks gossiped about in the grain trade, and known to newspaper corre- 
spondents at Washington, of the contemplated merger at an early date of a number 


of large grain concerns. 


The story, which is published in circumstantial detail, says 


that the first step in the proposed merger will be through a consolidation of two of 
the largest grain companies in the United States, with a large new capital issue to 
be sold through the agency of a Chicago bank. 

E. F. Rosenbaum, according to the report, will be president of the consolidated 
company, and George E. Marcy chairman of the board. 

The further plans of the promoters contemplate that other large concerns will 


later be taken over by the consolidated company. 


These plans, however, are said 


to depend in some degree upon the passage of the McNary-Haugen export bill. In 
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the event of its passage, Bernard Baruch and Aaron Sapiro, known for their 
co-operative marketing activities, and Grey Silver, legislative agent of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, are to become interested in the corporation, with Grey 
Silver named as probable president of the company. The plan then would be to 
make the company a part of the machinery to operate under government directivn, 
stock in the corporation to be placed with grain growers’ organizations and other 


groups interested in marketing plans. 


It is current belief at Washington that certain important elements of the forces 
engaged in urging passage of the McNary bill are not wholly disinterested, and that 
there has long been definite contact between certain financial factors and leaders «f 


farm and co-operative marketing groups. 


The assumption is that one of these would 


welcome the opportunity to dispose of properties which would be depreciated in valiie 
by interference with the grain trade through passage of the McNary bill, while tle 
farm group managers see in co-operative ownership of terminal facilities a method 


of strengthening their plans. 


The Northwestern Miller here gives the story merely for what it may be wort! 


as trade gossip long known privately to many men in the grain trade, and genera ily 
among Washington newspaper men, but not heretofore given publicity. 








WHEAT SEEDING BEGINS 
IN NORTHWEST UNDER 
FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A_ good start 
has been made on wheat seeding through- 
out the Northwest. The work is well ad- 
vanced in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Some wheat has already been 
seeded in North Dakota and, weather 
permitting, field work should be general 
in that state this week. In the Red Riv- 
er valley, 40 to 60 per cent of the wheat 
acreage has already been seeded, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Lack of moisture last fall and during 
the winter has been partially offset by 
recent snow and rain. Definite figures 
as to the probable acreage are not yet 
available. Authorities estimate the de- 
crease, compared with 1923, at from 10 
to 20 per cent. 

The South Dakota agricultural statis- 
tician, in his report April 9, stated that 
the condition of winter wheat in that 
state was 81 per cent, compared with the 
10-year average on April 1 of 88. He 
added: “Abundance of spring moisture, 
with cool temperatures, will no doubt do 
much to stimulate growth in fields where 
this crop is low in vitality.” 

The Minnesota department of agricul- 
ture reported the condition of winter 
wheat in this state on April 1 as 80 per 
cent. Winter wheat looks best in the 
south central pert of the state, where 
there has been a little more moisture. 
Considering the lack of snow and mois- 
ture, winter wheat is said to have with- 
stood the rigors of winter fairly well. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Montana Winter Crop in.Good Shape 
Great Farts, Mont.—In a_ bulletin 
which has just been issued by the Helena 
office of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, it is pointed out that, “from re- 
ports lately received, the bulk of the 
winter wheat crop appears to be in good 
shape and doing nicely.” February was 
a record breaker for mildness. The con- 
dition of the soil as to moisture is said 
to be generally quite favorable for this 
season of the year. 
Joun A. Curry. 


Oklahoma Wheat Makes Gains 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The condi- 
tion of winter wheat in Oklahoma on 
April 1 was 87 per cent of normal, ac- 
cording to a report of Carl H. Robinson, 
federal agricultural statistician. The 
April 1 report of the state board of 
agriculture shows the condition 85 per 
cent of normal. The increase of condi- 
tion from December was five points, 
whereas a 10-year average for that pe- 
riod shows a decline of one point. A 
good wheat crop is assured, so far as 
moisture is concerned. No green bu 
damage has been found. pone Bi | 
acreage will be small. 


Illinois Condition Below Average 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in his report is- 
sued on April 9 states: Illinois winter 
wheat condition is below average. quite 
generally, and abandonment will be 
heavier than usual. Numerous fields, 
especially in the central and southern 
counties, have been severely thinned out 
by the spring and late winter freezing 
and thawing. Condition of winter wheat 
on April 1 was reported at 73 per cent, 


compared with 82 last year, 93 in 1922, 
and the 10-year average of 83 per cent 
for April 1. A larger portion than usual 
of winter wheat acreage went in late, 
with a-consequent poor start last fall. 
Severe weather and spring freezing and 
thawing, with deficient protection, killed 
many plants. Scattered late fields or 
parts of fields on heavy soils will be 
abandoned. Very favorable April weath- 
er is needed to avoid a further decrease 
in abandonment. 
S. O. Werner. 


(Additional Crop News on page 263.) 


EXPORT BILL AMENDED 
TO MEET CRITICISM OF 
MILL AND GRAIN TRADE 


Wasninoton, D. C., April 15.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Efforts to meet milling 
and grain trade criticism of the McNary- 
Haugen bill are found in amendments 
adopted by the Senate committee on ag- 
riculture and included in the measure as 
it has been reported to the floor for the 
second time. 

The latest edition on the Senate side 
still differs from the amended House bill 
in several respects. Both, however, have 
eliminated the monthly fluctuations in 
the “pre-war price basis” by providing 
a pre-war price which is the average of 
the 12 monthly prices in the original bill. 
The Senate bill still maintains the dual 
governing board, one section for opera- 
tion and one for “policy work,” which 
was consolidated into one board by a 
recent House committee amendment. 

The amended Senate measure has tak- 
en the nominating power in the selection 
of the board out of the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, placing entire 
responsibility for appointments with the 
President. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations get recognition in another Sen- 
ate bill change. 

Additional protection against a broad- 
spread entry into farm products market- 
ing is attempted in another amendment, 
which provides that the corporation can 
utilize powers to purchase or construct 
warehouses and other facilities only “if 
the existing agencies or facilities cannot 
be utilized or are inadequate.” 

Better methods for operation are 
sought in an amendment which author- 
izes the corporation to contract for the 
milling or processing of raw commodi- 
ties for export in finished form, with 
bonding provision for the concerns se- 
lected for the work. 

Definite provision for the collection of 
the equalization fee to meet losses on ex- 
port sales is found in another change. 
In the case of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
corn or rice, the fee would be collected 
from the original producer; in the case 
of live stock, from the sale prior to 
slaughter of the animal. The much dis- 
cussed “scrip provision” for collection of 
fees remains as before, except that the 
instrument itself is re-named “participa- 
tion certificate.” 

An attempt to avoid overproduction 
as a result of increased prices is found 
in a new clause which authorizes the cor- 
poration to “inform producers that any 
material increase in production will less- 
en the benefits of the operations under 
this act by causing a corresponding in- 
crease in the losses of the corporation 
and decrease in the amount of divi- 
dends.” 





A radical raid on the McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill was stopped in 
the House committee on agriculture last 
week when the Voight amendment. was 
killed by a vote of 8 to 11. The Wiscon- 
sin member, one of the La Follette group 
which has been furtively opposing the 
McNary bill on the chance of getting 
consideration for the more revolutionary 
Norris-Sinclair measure, proposed a 
method of exchanging American farm 
products for European manufactured ar- 
ticles, which then were to be allowed to 
enter this country duty free. Demo- 
cratic members of the House committee 
voted solidly for the amendment, which 
was fought by the farmers who are here 
supporting the export bill because they 
feared it would lessen chances of pass- 
age of the measure. 

‘The House committee made consider- 
able progress in reading the McNary- 
Haugen bill during the week, the only 
knotty section yet awaiting consideration 
being the one relating to the use of 
scrip in the collection of the equaliza- 
tion fee from producers, designed to 
meet losses on export sales. 

Cuarzes C. Hart. 





UNIVERSITY MAN CALLS 
EXPORT BILL UNSOUND 


The McNary-Haugen agricultural ex- 
port bill was condemned as being eco- 
nomically unsound and impractical by 
W. R. Myers, of the department of eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota, 
in speaking before a luncheon meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 

“The McNary-Haugen bill is sure to 
fail in its purpose if enacted into law,” 
Mr. Myers said, “because it is framed 
on an unsound basis, it is partial in its 
application, and it is complicated, calling 
for the organization of a- vast depart- 
ment, which would have at its disposal 
millions of dollars.” 

In considering the matter of comput- 
ing ratio price for any given commodity, 
Mr. Myer pointed out that a revision 
of the ratio price affects the price of all 
commodities, thus leading to a “vicious 
circle.” The effect of setting a price for 
commodities from month to month would 
disturb the market, he declared. 





DANISH CURRENCY EXCHANGE 

Lonpon, Ene., April 2.—It is reported 
in the London Times that the Danish 
parliament has passed a bill for the 
establishment of a special exchange board 
to control dealings in foreign currency. 
This board started to operate on April 1, 
and it seems that in future all buying 
and selling of foreign exchange will only 
be possible through the national bank 
or such banks and brokers as authorized 
by the exchange board in question. Those 
requiring foreign exchange will have to 
provide evidence that the money is re- 
quired to pay for imported goods or for 
such other purposes as have received the 
exchange board’s authorization. 


C. F. G, Rarxes. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE DIRECTORS 
Burrato, N. Y., April 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—E. M. Husted, George P. 
Urban and W. J. Heinold have been re- 
elected directors of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange to serve three-year terms. 
P. D. Fauwnestocx. 


FLEISCHMANN CO. BUYS 
WARD COMPANY’S ARKADY 
PATENTS AND GOOD-WILL 
New York, N. Y., April 15.—(Spe 
cial Telegram)—As of April 26, Th: 
Fleischmann Co. has purchased fron 
the Ward Baking Co. its Arkad) 
patents, trademarks and good-wil! 
including buildings at Warren, Ohi: 
and Toronto, Ont. The business wil 
be carried on under the supervisio: 
of The Fleischmann Co., and Charle 
B. Oliver, present sales manager 
will continue as such. No change i: 
personnel will be made. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 
PURCHASE CONFIRME)) 


Battimore, Mp.—It is announced fro: 
New York that the Gardner Ba\- 
eries, Inc., at Baltimore and Norfo 
had been purchased by the General Ba‘:- 
ing Co., giving the latter concern .'| 
plants in 24 cities. The Gardner or- 
ganization, it is understood, will be con- 
tinued under its present name and maii- 
agement. No other particulars are 0 - 
tainable, but it is generally thought tht 
the General Baking Co. has secured « 
foothold here for which it has long been 
looking, and which it will lose no tin 
in developing to the limit. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





JOINT COMMITTEES WILL 
CONSIDER FLOUR CONTRACT 


Cuicaco, Int.—P. P. Croarkin, chai: 
man contract committee of the Nation: 
Federated Flour Clubs, reports arrang: 
ments have been made with Carl W 
Sims, chairman of the contract commit 
tee of the Millers’ National Federatioi), 
for a joint meeting of the two commit 
tees. They will meet at 2:30 p.m., Apr 
24, at Old Colony Club, Hotel La Sall:. 
Chicago. 

The purpose of this conference is t» 
discuss objections the National Federat 
ed Flour Clubs have to various clauses i) 
the millers’ uniform sales contract 
Among these are the question of ne! 
weights, final responsibility of buyers a 
to qe official inspection, and th: 
f.o.b. clause. 

It is expected that the committees wil 
complete their work so that a report ca 
be made at the second day’s busines: 
session of the annual meeting of th: 
Millers’ National Federation. 

S. O. Werner. 


PLANS FOR OPENING OF 
LAKE-AND-RAIL SEASON 


Min NeEapouis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
offices of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration and the Grand Trunk Railway 
System advise that the first steamers of 
the 1924 lake season will leave from low- 
er lake ports April 19-21, for both Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports. This 
should make the first eastbound sailings 
from Duluth about April 26. 


Rosert T. Beartry. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Business is still of a routine nature. 
Flour sales by Minneapolis mills last 
week, with the exception of April 12, 


were exceedingly light. On Saturday, 
however, some of the larger companies 
mide fair bookings. There was a con- 
tuance of buying on Monday of this 
week, but today, April 15, inquiry is 
again light. Bookings from day to 
day just about equal the present light 
output. 

sentiment as to the future is mixed. 
S me millers rather look for improved 
ying after the Easter holidays. They 
jase their belief on the fact that their 

‘anch offices report that stocks in the 

nds of old-established trade have been 

»wed to dwindle almost to the vanish- 

y point. Other millers, however, are 

; sanguine. They feel that there will 

no activity during the remainder of 
is crop year, that scattered buyers of 
vuurse will be in the market from day 

, day, and that competition will grow 
increasingly keen. . 

Shipping directions with most mills 

scarce, though a few report improve- 

nt in this respect. One of the largest 
nneapolis companies reports that it 

; fewer directions on hand now than 
for 90 days. 

Clears are inactive. There is no ex- 

rt demand, and mills are catching up 
on domestic orders. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
ind outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


~ 


April 15 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
OCUGE. ch ac0 884490606 $6.35 @6.95 $7.00@7.70 
indard patent ...... 6.20@6.40 6.85@7.10 
cond patent ........ 6.05@6.20 6.65@6.85 
*lirst clear, jute ..... 4.55@4.70 4.75@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.50 3.25@4.10 
*140-lb jutes, 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis terminal elevator compa- 
nies report increasing interest in elevator 
wheat. Country receipts have fallen off. 
Daily arrivals of choice grades are in- 
ufficient to meet the demand, so city 
mills are drawing on terminal stocks. 
levator companies have done some busi- 
ness with eastern mills for lake-and-rail 
shipment. Interior northwestern mills 
ire also drawing on Minneapolis stocks. 
Premiums, consequently, are firm, and 
show a tendency to advance. No. 1 dark 
northern is selling at 3@18c bu over the 
May option, and No. 1 northern at May 
price to lle over. 


DURUM 

_ Minneapolis durum millers report an 
improvement in shipping directions 
against old orders, but very little new 
business. Macaroni manufacturers show 
little interest in mill quotations. They 
claim to have their near-by needs sup- 
plied and, for the time being, refuse to 
entertain offers for future delivery. 
They apparently place little confidence 
in the reports that, between now and 
the new crop, supplies of choice durum 
wheat may be insufficient to supply the 
needs of the trade. 

Prices are steady. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 344@3%%c per lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 3@3%c, and 
durum fan patent 3%@3%c. Durum 
clear is held at $3.20@3.45 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending April 12, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 38,- 
183 bbls durum products, compared with 
36,757 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 
A tight situation is developing in mill- 
feed. The market at Minneapolis is over- 
— mills have ae offer, and job- 
2ers are experiencing difficulty in gettin 
deliveries. Some interests fenaunitlon: 
ably have been making a determined 
drive to force prices down but, instead, 


under the influence of light offerings and 
improved demand, values have strength- 
ened. Unless reports are misleading, an 
important short interest exists. 
Consumptive demand throughout the 
week was good. Buyers generally are in 
the market for straight and mixed cars 
for prompt shipment. Standard mid- 
dlings and flour middlings are wanted 
more than is bran. Jobbers specializing 
in mixed cars say they cannot get deliv- 
eries of these grades from mills fast 
enough to take care of their day-to-day 
orders. The spread in standard mid- 
dlings is unusually wide, due to the fact 
that some mills are largely oversold. 
Demand for red dog is also picking up. 
Rye middlings, that ordinarily are 
quoted on about the same basis as stand- 
ard middlings, are now $2@3.50 ton un- 
der the latter. Mills are also doing a 
comparatively good business in wheat 
mixed feeds. There is a big spread in 
asking prices on this particular variety 
of feed, for the reason that some mills 
run in all grades, while others mix 50 
per cent each of bran and red dog. 
Mills quote standard bran at $22 ton, 
standard middlings $22@23.50, flour mid- 
dlings $26.50@27, red dog $32@34.50, 
wheat mixed feed $22.50@26 and rye 
middlings $19@20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 15 Year ago 
| PROUT ETE TET eS Du caes @21.50 $27.25@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@22.00 27.25@27.50 


30.00 @30.50 
32.00@34.00 


Flour middlings... 25.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@35.00 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Light offerings, coupled with a spir- 
ited inquiry and fairly heavy sales, have 
resulted in an advance of $2 ton in oil 
meal within the past week. Seed supplies 
are rapidly diminishing, current receipts 
are extremely moderate, and the prospect 
is that there will be a further curtail- 
ment in production within the next week. 
The present advance has all the earmarks 
of permanency. Crushers ask $40 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, for meal. The Chi- 
cago and Toledo price is also $40, and 
it is understood that Buffalo crushers 
have temporarily withdrawn from the 
market, being oversold. 

Seaboard linseed mills report some in- 
quiry for oil cake for export, but crush- 
ers limit offerings to specified sailings. 
For steamer sailing April 19, $36 ton is 
asked for cake, f.a.s., New York, and for 
April 25 sailing $35.50. May-August quo- 
tations have been withdrawn. 

NOTES 

William H. Sudduth, vice president 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, left 
April 15 for Chicago. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned 
April 12 from Florida. 

Minneapolis millers have recently 
worked a number of small lots of rye 
flour through Finnish importers. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager Minneapolis Milling Co., who 
has been east for the last three months, 
has returned. 

Arthur Miller, vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, returned last week 
from California, 

George A. Archer, vice president 
Archer-Daniels Midland Co., linseed 
crushers, Minneapolis, returned last week 
from his winter home in Phoenix, Ariz. 

The 50-bb] mill at Henning, Minn., 
owned by A. A. Isaacson, of Fergus 
Falls, and operated by his son Howard, 
burned April 9. It was partially in- 
sured. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 15 as follows: 


sight, $4.33% ; three-day, $4.32; 60-day, 
$4.314%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.06. 

The annual convention of the West- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 17-18. 
Minneapolis will be well represented at 
the meeting. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, announces that it has made ar- 
rangements with the Halboth-Coans Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York City, to 
represent it in the sale of its spring 
wheat, durum and rye flours in the New 
York market. 

Based on the close, April 15, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 
northern 94c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 97c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1, No. 1 
northern 95c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


MURRAY K. GUTHRIE RESIGNS 


Murray K. Guthrie, for the last five 
years connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has 
resigned, and with 
Mert. Harrison, 
former advertising 
manager for the 
same company, 
has formed the 
Harrison - Guthrie 
Agency, Minneap- 
olis. During his 
connection with 
the | Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Mr. 
Guthrie paid par- 
ticular attention 
to sales develop- 
ment work among 
bakers. He also 
took an_ active 
part in the “Kat 
More Wheat” cam- 
paign. He has in- 
numerable friends 
among the flour 
and baking trades, 
most of his time 
having been spent 
on the road call- 





ing on _ bakers. 
The Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency 


will specialize in sales development ad- 
vertising. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO, 


The Wall Street Journal publishes the 
following balance sheet of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1923: 

Assets: cash, $1,197,709; accounts re- 
ceivable, $1,925,262; inventories, $10,527,- 
022; sundry debtors, etc., $725,709; pre- 
paid interest, insurance, etc., $411,771; 
land, machinery, equipment, etc., less de- 
preciation, $9,012,857; investments, $1,- 
259,186; due from employees, etc., $226,- 
529; deferred charges, $872,351; hydrau- 
lic rights, $1; good-will, trademarks, etc., 
$1; total, $26,158,398. 

Liabilities: acceptances and notes pay- 
able, $4,629,700; accounts payable, etc., 
$1,550,201; federal taxes, $139,378; divi- 
dends payable, $286,357; gold bonds, $6,- 
000,000; capital stock (100,000 shares out- 
standing), $10,000,000; capital surplus, 
$1,883,938; earned surplus, $1,668,824; 
total, $26,158,398. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11% were in operation April 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 7-12 ....... 564,600 203,278 36 
Previous week ... 564,600 177,276 31 
Zeer OOO 2.6 cnace 561,100 246,735 43 
Two years ago... 546,000 230,110 42 
Three years ago.. 546,000 258,160 47 
Four years ago... 546,000 215,950 39 
Five years ago... 546,000 381,565 73 


239 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
| Seer er 236,940 184,045 226,170 
April 12... 203,278 246,735. 230,110 258,160 
April 5... 177,276 304,195 259,350 264,360 
March 29. 208,437 313,010 303,230 313,065 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
April 18... sccece 1,714 2,275 5,310 
April 12... 1,621 2,856 2,570 1,485 
April 65... 1,785 750 4,270 7,905 
March 29. 2,400 1,215 2,240 9,955 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

Meth T-1B. .ccscee 380,100 205,416 54 
Previous week ... 426,690 198,217 46 
Wee ee Sa eveases 380,100 176,531 46 
Two years ago... 411,990 162,995 39 
Three years ago.. 414,690 179,465 43 
Four years ago... 424,260 98,435 20 
Five years ago... 422,310 301,050 71 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Mch. 8. 63 71,115 239,425 213,257 2,346 4,478 
Mch. 15. 63 71,115 233,530 222,182 3,877 3,653 
Mch. 22. 63 71,115 230,833 199,325 1,388 2,432 
Mch, 29. 63 71,115 219,239 203,590 1,377 5,789 
Apr. 5. 63 71,115 198,217 189,715 1,224 561 
Apr. 12. 55 63,350 205,416 176,531 eee 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
AT .O cecvss $1.11% @1.27% $1.10% @1.15% 
P|) eee 1.11% @1.27% 1.10% @1.15% 
po ae 1.114%@1.27% 1.10% @1.15% 
MOOR 8B sacs 1.11% @1.27% 1.10% @1.15% 
April 14 - 111% @1.28% 1.10W@1.15% 
April 15 ..... 1.10% @1.27% 109% 1.14% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


April May July April May July 
Ba saon $1.10% $1.12% 12..... $1.10% $1.12% 
. 1.10% 1.12% 14..... 1.10% 1.12% 
> ee 1.10% 1.12 BOuvewvs 1.09% 1.11% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
BOO DO ceses $1.03% @1.11% $1.01% @1.08% 
April 10 ..... 1.04 @1,12 1.02 @1.09 
. ee eee 1.04% @1.12% 1.02%@1.09% 
April 12 ..... 104% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
CS. eee 1.045% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
ABP FS 2000 1.04 @1.12 1.02 @1.09 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
April 12, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








192 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ..... 729 1,774 1,189 1,694 
eo ree 333 894 309 829 
Tetew ...ceves 1,062 2,668 1,498 2,523 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to April 12, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 77,676 102,634 76,066 82,125 
Duluth ....... 27,236 49,462 37,905 34,963 
Totals ......104,912 152,096 113,971 117,088 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.25 @ 30.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.25@31.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 19.00@20.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt .......++0+5 
Rye flour, white® .........eie0. 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbi¢t . eee 
Graham, standard, bbift .. 
RROlIOE GREBTe 6 ccccccecees ° ee 
TAMBOOE GEE WAOBI® wiccccecvccecs seves D 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-Ib jute sacks. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

With flour buyers continuing to supply 
only their pressing needs, there Was no 
activity in the market last week. The 
mills filled a light and scattered demand, 
besides making deliveries on old con- 
tracts. The trade shows no disposition 
to buy in any important way. Millers 
believe stocks in buyers’ hands are low 
and that they will go into the new crop 


(Continued on page 262.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Another quiet week, in so far as new 
business was concerned, has been experi- 
enced by southwestern millers. No 
changes were recorded in quotations, but 
the fact that most of the elements in the 
market were of a bearish character tend- 
ed to make buyers hesitant about making 
substantial purchases. Kansas City mills 
generally sold less than 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

All classes of trade seem to lack inter- 
est in flour offerings, regardless of price, 
millers say. This is attributed to the 
fact that many of the larger flour users 
and distributors bought well ahead earli- 
er in the season, in some cases as recently 
as February, and still have the greater 
part of their requirements contracted 
for through June. This indication is em- 
phasized by the character of the buying, 
which is principally in small lots, evi- 
dently to fill current needs. 

Recent warm days have improved 
roads over the entire Middle West to a 
point where it is having a noticeable ef- 
fect on flour sales to the smaller dis- 
tributors. Stocks are moving more rap- 
idly into consuming channels, resulting 
in a quickening in the flow of shipping 
instructions to mills. Salesmen have com- 
plained of the handicap of abnormally 
bad roads during the entire winter. 

While flour quotations continue to show 
a rather wide range, there are few indi- 
cations of unprofitable sales. This situa- 
tion was helped by the fact that even 
material concessions in prices would not 
serve to stimulate business greatly. 

Shipping instructions did not hold the 
gain made the preceding week. Practi- 
cally all mills showed losses in produc- 
tion. The total decrease in Kansas City 
was 12,000 bbls, the rate of operation 
being 59 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 67 per cent the previous week and 
a 10-year average for the season of 65.8 
per cent. 

A number of the mills in the South- 
west are carrying old bookings on which 
deliveries are past due. In most instances 
these are contracts made in the fall and 
winter for long deferred delivery, and 
on which there are no carrying charges. 
It is probable, millers say, that the vol- 
ume of bookings carried over into the 
new crop year will be somewhat larger 
than normal. 

Export sales and inquiries were inac- 
tive. Scattered sales of first and second 
clears were reported to Europe, Central 
America and the West Indies, but the 
fact that southwestern mills continue to 
hold prices on export grades on a basis 
of $3.90@4, bulk, Kansas City, handi- 
capped business. Competition of Cana- 
dian and Buffalo mills, quoting consid- 
erably lower prices, was felt in-all for- 
eign markets. However, there is no 
pressing accumulation of clears at mills. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, April 12: patent, $5.60@ 
6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@5.70; straight, 
$5@5.50; first clear, $3.85@4.15; second 
clear, $3.35@3.65; low grade, $3.15@3.30. 


MILLFEED 


No further recessions from those of 
the previous week occurred in the mill- 
feed market in the Southwest, a slightly 
increased demand for bran from small 
buyers tending to make a firmer under- 
tone in that product. Sales were gen- 
erally at $23@23.50, mostly around 
$23.25. Despite a stronger market in the 
Northwest, it was impossible to work 
from Kansas City to the East, although 
some went to Memphis and southeastern 
points. 

Near-by territory took most of the cur- 
rent output of bran in mixed cars, in- 
terior mills reporting sales at $26@27. 
Few southwestern mills outside of Kan- 


sas City had feed to offer in straight 
car lots. 
Shorts were weak and in poor demand. 
Prices, however, were about unchanged. 
Quotations, April 12, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $23@ 
23.50; gray shorts, $24@25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Pct. 


Weekly Flour 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
April 6-12 ....... 150,900 89,760 59 
Previous week ... 150,900 101,639 67 
VeGP OBO .coscecs 132,900 90,943 68 
Two years ago ... 114,900 77,400 68 
Five-year average ......-.0++seee0. 60 

Ten-year average .........++:: 65.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
April 6-12 ....... 501,030 274,922 54 
Previous week ... 501,030 276,386 55 
Fea? GHO .ccccecs 518,430 262,881 50 
Two years ago... 480,210 266,122 55 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Export shipments for the week ending 
April 12 were 15,601 bbls, against 19,540 
in the previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair and 61 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
senting per cent of capacity as follows: 





APPil 6-12 wc cesccecerceneverservesece 35 
March 29-April 5 41 
March 838-89 2... cccccvcccccvccscnsesene 40 


Year ago 
8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

AMPA SBS ccccccscvsescves 24,951 52 

Previous week ........+...+ 27,920 59 

We GD. heey snc 04hentoss 33,326 70 

PWS FORTH OHO% oc sc csccccese 30,502 64 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of April 12: hard wheat, 
No, 1 $1.01@1.22, No. 2 99c@$1.21, No. 
3 95c@$1.20, No. 4 92c@$1.19; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.07@ 
1.09, No. 3 $1.04@1.07, No. 4 97c@$1.04. 

White corn, No. 2 75@75%c, No. 8 73 
@73'%c, No. 4 71@72c; yellow corn, No. 
2 78@78l4c, No. 3 764%@7T7c, No. 4 75@ 
75%ec; mixed corn, No. 2 734%@74c, No. 
3 71%@72k%c, No. 4 70@7TI1c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 12, with comparisons: 


c-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis.. 11,700 12,350 104,000 79,950 
Wheat, bus. 195,750 664,200 454,950 1,051,650 
Corn, bus... 286,250 187,500 402,500 132,500 
Oats, bus... 130,900 44,200 115,500 96,000 
| ee es 2,200 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus. 19,500 24,000 13,000 16,900 
Bran, tons.. 400 780 4,920 4,460 
Hay, tons... 8,100 4,380 4,344 1,116 

CORN GOODS 


Quotations, April 12, for car lots, in 
100-lb cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.80 
bbl; pearl meal, $8.70; standard meal, 
gt corn bran, $26 ton; hominy feed, 


L. R, JEWELL AN ALDERMAN 


L. R. Jewell, flour broker, Kansas City, 
was elected to the upper house of the 
city council at the election last week. 
This is Mr. Jewell’s first venture into 
politics. Albert I. Beach, republican, 





was elected mayor for a term of two 
years. Mr. Beach is a lawyer, but is 
also a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Hadley Milling Co., 
Olathe, Kansas. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 

Reservations so far received by the 
secretary’s Office of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League indicate that the attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization in Kansas City, April 23, will 
be around 150. Many of the millers will 
arrive in time to attend the meeting of 
exporting millers on April 22. 

All gatherings will be held on the roof 
garden of the New Kansas City Athletic 
Club. Secretary Topping has arranged 
for the privileges of the club to be ex- 
tended to all of the visitors. 

The programme includes only the re- 
ports of the president, the secretary, the 
chairman of the export committee, and 
the commerce counsel. The rest of the 
time will be utilized for general discus- 
sions of problems. 

One of the things that will probably 
be discussed at length is the matter of 
incorporating carrying charges into flour 
contracts when selling for deferred de- 
livery. The difficulty of obtaining a car- 
tying charge after the flour is sold has 
been forcibly brought before many mill- 
ers within the past year, and several of 
them have devised plans which tend to 
overcome this difficulty, some of which 
will undoubtedly be presented at the 
meeting. 

A special car will be attached to the 
regular 7:30 p.m. Santa Fe for Chicago, 
April 23, for the use of southwestern 
millers who will attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
the following day. 


SEEK HIGHER RATE ON FEED 

A proposal to eliminate such general 
terms as “millfeed” and “millstuffs” 
from railroad tariffs, and to apply the 
wheat rate basis to all wheat feeds, has 
been docketed with the Western Trunk 
Line Committee. If the proposal be- 
comes effective, it would increase the 
freight rate on bran, shorts, middlings 
and mixed feed 1@1%c per 100 lbs in 
most instances. 

Millers’ organizations have protested 
against the docket, and requested a hear- 
ing. It has also been suggested that the 
docket be withheld pending the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the recent case heard in Kansas City, 
where about 40 southwestern mills asked 
reparation on shipments of bran to Tex- 
as, Louisiana and New Mexico. The lat- 
ter case was based on alleged unfair 
rates, in that bran takes a higher rate 
to those points than other feeds. It is 
felt that a decision in this case will be 
an index to the Commission’s views in 
regard to feeds. 

NOTES 


J. C. Fulton, of Willis Norton & Co., 
millers, Topeka, Kansas, visited in Kan- 
sas City recently. 

H. D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a month 
spent in the East, 


T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. 


E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited the home 
office of his company here last week. 

John R. Harold, J. R. Harold Grain 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent a few days 
in Kansas City on business last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, flour broker, Kansas 
City, spent re of last week in Topeka, 
Newton and Wichita, Kansas, on busi- 
ness. 

Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, made a brief business trip to St. 
Louis last week. 


Harvey M. Pinnick has been appointed 

to take charge of Ohio and West Vir- 
inia territories for the Moore-Lowry 
lour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

J. C. Osieck, of the flour importing 
firm of Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, called on Kansas City millers last 
week. He was here only ‘one day. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on business for the league. 
He will be away a week or 10 days. 
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A. G. Ireland, formerly representing 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in West Vir- 
ginia, has been transferred to northern 


Illinois. The West Virginia territory 
has been consolidated with Ohio. : 

Walter Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., was in Kansas 
City part of the week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Eisenmayer. They left here for 
Wichita, where they planned to make a 
brief visit. 

Mrs. E. O. Moffatt, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Moffatt Grain Co., Kansas 
City, died suddenly last week while rid- 
ing in a motor car with her husband. She 
was 70 years old. Death resulted from 
heart disease. 


Notices were received by southwestern 
millers recently that the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation anticipated having 
steamers leave Chicago and Milwau'.ce 
April 25. Lake-and-rail rates were re- 
stored March 20. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the bord 
of directors, Kansas Flour Mills Co., il! 
return from his winter home in Cali! »r- 
nia in time to be present at the annual 
meeting of the Southwestern Mill. rs’ 
League, of which he is president. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ism: ;t- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is h. ue 
from New York, where he was taker j|! 
shortly after his return from Berm: ‘a, 
following the convention of the » .w 
England Bakers’ Association. He is 
fully recovered from his illness. 


Starting April 27, the Kansas ( ty 
Board of Trade wi!l open and close in 
hour earlier, in order to conform with | ‘ie 
summer daylight saving plan practi .d 
in other leading markets. The sessiois 
will be from 8:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. :x- 
cept on Saturday, when the market \ ‘lI 
close at 11 a.m. 


Protests of the Southwestern Mill: »s’ 
League against the proposed increase in 
minimum weight of a carload of fl-ur 
from 40,000 to 60,000 lbs have drawn 
favorable answers from the officials of 
several lines, C. V. Topping, secretavy, 
says, and it is possible that suffici: nt 
pressure may be brought to bear to h.ve 
the dockets dismissed. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construct'on 
Co., Kansas City, has been awarded thie 
contract for erecting a 250,000-bu cle- 
vator and headhouse for the Liberty 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas. The new 
storage will increase the capacity of the 
Liberty Mills to 400,000 bus. The work, 
which will be completed by Aug. 1, will 
be on eight tanks, 80 feet high. ‘The 
headhouse will be 137 feet in height, and 
in it will be located the tempering and 
milling bins. New equipment will ‘ve 
installed throughout the elevator. The 
mill has a daily capacity of 600 bbls. 


SALINA 


Little change was noted in flour trace 
conditions hére last week. Sales were 
poor to fair, and shipping directions 
were slow. Almost no wheat was mov- 
ing, farmers being busy with the pre}:- 
ration for spring crops. Production rec- 
mained at a low ebb, and no change in 
prices was reported. Flour quotations, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $6@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.70 
@5.90; straight grade, $5.50@5.60. 

Feed demand slackened noticeabiv, 
but prices held steady at the previous 
week’s quotations. Feed in mixed car. 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.25@1.30 p:r 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gr: 
shorts, $1.30@1.40. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, wit 

a combined weekly capacity of 40,2 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported | 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. « 

output activi 
BOR GAD 4 ccwnvcdiccscose 15,239 
PROViOUS WOOK ...cccccvses 13,983 


Grain inspectors at the Salina statio: 
of the state grain inspection departmen 
last week: wheat, 54 cars; corn, 46; bar 
ley, 2; kafir, 2; seed, 11. 

NOTES 

Tod Sloan, of the B. C. Christopher 
Grain Co., Kansas City, called on Salina 
grain men recently. 


Smith Crowder, Red Bluff, Cal., and 
L. C. Shellabarger, Decatur, IIl., have 
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returned to their homes after attending 
the board of directors’ meeting of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., here 
last week. 

Edward Wood, of Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc. Kansas City, visited the Salina 
Board of Trade last week. 


OKLAHOMA 


Estimates last week on the running 
time of Texas and Oklahoma mills ranged 
from 30 to 40 per cent of capacity. 
Some informed men believed that these 
figures would apply to the two states, 
respectively. This rather sharp reduction 
from operating capacity of a few weeks 
avo is due in considerable measure to the 
refusal of wholesalers and jobbers to 
buy flour under current wheat market 
conditions. Millers were kept busy ex- 
plnining to customers that it is infeasible 
to reduce flour prices so long as the mills 
must continue to pay premiums on wheat. 
ii many instances the dealer does not 

w of these premiums. 

Option wheat,” says an Oklahoma 
ler, “is 8@10c lower than it was four 

ks ago, yet millers are paying the 
ae price they did then. It is natural 

t buyers, not being familiar with the 
uation, feel that flour prices are too 
h. They are not too _~ We can 
. all the wheat we want, but we can’t 

it delivered at option market prices.” 
Domestic business in these states was 

dy, but lighter last week than for 
eral weeks previous. No complaints 
re heard as to shipping directions. 
ices remained unchanged, with hard 

at short patent flour selling at $6.10 
40 bbl. Millfeeds were in fair de- 
nd. Light running of mills kept the 

feed output down to a small basis, 
d this may be responsible for mills 
issing through the season without an 
‘loading slump in millfeeds. 
\\xport orders are consuming practical- 
| all clears and low grades manufac- 
ured in this territory. Many mills have 
lurger demand for clears than they can 
supply. A light movement of flour to 
latin American countries was reported. 


~ a 


nz 


NOTES 


Tighlman H. Bunch, who died recently 
in New York City, was a pioneer resi- 
dent of Little Rock, Ark., and before 
going to New York a few years ago was 
president of the T. H. Bunch Co., Little 
tock, which controlled a flour mill, grain 
elevators and numerous other interests. 
In New York he was engaged in the 
flour and millfeed brokerage business. 


rank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
J. Perry Burrus, of Dallas, president 
surrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
were among the principal speakers at a 
meeting of representative Texas flour 
millers recently held at Dallas. Plans 
were discussed for increasing sales of 
Texas flour in Texas. 


George J. Vizard, manager of the traf- 
fic bureau of the Little Rock Board of 
Commerce, who died recently at Roches- 
ter, Minn., where he had gone for treat- 
ment, was well known among flour mill- 
ers and grain dealers of Oklahoma. For 
nearly two years he was a leader among 
\rkansas men looking after the interests 
of flour and millfeed dealers of that state 
as they were affected by railroad rate 
proposals. 


That the Enid Chamber of Commerce 
will not stop its endeavors to secure a 
terminal grain elevator for that city was 
indicated recently when the president of 
the chamber appointed a special commit- 
tee to look after the matter. Roy Hack- 
er, manager of the grain department of 
the Enid Milling Co., was named chair- 
man. J. K. Landis, manager of the 
milling department of the company, was 
appointed a member of the chamber’s in- 
dustrial committee. 


During a recent period of 12 months 
over 2,500,000 Ibs of millfeed offered for 
sale in Texas were withdrawn from the 
market because of falling below the 
standards of the pure feed law of the 
state, according to a report by Dr. B. 
Youngblood, director of the feed control 
bureau of the Texas A. & M. College. 
Many court charges were filed, he said, 
and in nearly all cases the feed standards 
were upheld. The state chemist during 
the year examined over 2,000 samples. 
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ATCHISON 

While inquiries were very quiet, some 
of the mills here reported bookings of 
from 60 to 80 per cent of capacity last 
week. Buyers who are keen judges of 
market conditions are either being forced 
to buy or else are taking light cash re- 
ceipts and lower feed prices into their 
calculations. 

Shipping directions were reported all 
the way from fair to slow. This was re- 
flected in the operations, which showed a 
substantial reduction for the week, 
though this was due partly to the closing 
down for two days of the Blair Milling 
Co. on account of the death of Mrs. E. 
K. Blair, one of the stockholders. Atchi- 
son mills turned out 20,800 bbls, only one 
mill maintaining a full-time schedule. 

A few export sales were made and 
quite a substantial inquiry was reported. 

Feed was unchanged, with slow de- 
mand. Bran sold south and to near-by 
points for $24 ton, Missouri River points, 
and shorts at $26@27. However, feed 
could not be sold east of the Mississippi 
River at within $2 ton of these prices. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.65@5.90 bbl, and straight grades at 
$5.30@5.50, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River points; short patent soft wheat 
flour at $6@6.40, and straight grades at 
$5.50@5.75, same basis. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Blair 
Milling Co., was a visitor in St. Louis 
last week, attending the Mississippi Val- 
ley Foreign Trade Conference. 

Mrs. J. G. Syphers, wife of J. G. 
Syphers, local manager of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., returned from Cali- 
fornia last week, where she has been vis- 
iting her mother. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and W. H. 
Cunningham, insurance manager of the 
same company, were visitors at the local 
plant from Minneapolis last week. 

Mrs. E. K. Blair, wife of E, K. Blair, 
founder of the Blair Milling Co., died 
very suddenly last week. She was the 
mother of J. W. Blair, president Blair 
Milling Co., and had been a resident of 
Atchison for many years. 


WICHITA 


What little business there was in the 
Wichita market last week was scattered 
among the local trade. Mines in the east- 
ern part of the United States, still run- 
ning only a few days each week, make 
trade from that section rather slow. 

Buyers evidently lose sight of the fact 
that the cash wheat market has not de- 
clined in line with the options, and are 
still looking for lower prices. There 
were conflicting reports on shipping in- 
structions, one mill stating that they were 
very good and that bookings were larger 
last week than for some time, while oth- 
ers reported them very slo‘ 

Very little change could be noted in 
the wheat situation for the week. Re- 
ceipts continued light, farmers being 
busy with spring work. Premiums and 
prices generally were unchanged. Mills 
showed only moderate interest, claiming 
that existing premiums were against vol- 
ume flour business. Some outside orders 
were noted for limited amounts. Grow- 
ing wheat was reported in excellent con- 
dition. 

Demand for cash corn was not so good 
as in the previous week; offerings were 
more liberal. 

Export business, as a whole, was very 
quiet. A few orders came in, but with 
very poor prices. There has been some 
distress flour turned recentiv to Holland 
buyers considerably under the cost of 
production. This has in a manner set a 
price for their buying. A few orders 
were filled from Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

There was a better demand for bran, 
due perhaps to the fact that mills in this 
section are running only part time, and 
the spring feeding of hogs has begun. 
Prices, April 11, were as follows: bran, 
$1.25@1.S0; mill-run, $1.35@1.40; shorts, 
$1.45@1.50. 

Flour prices, basis 98-!b cottons, Kan- 
sas City basis, were as follows: hard 
winter wheat, short patent $6.50@6.60 
bbl, straight $6@6.10, clears $5.20@5.40, 
low grades $4. 

Receipts were 91 cars wheat, 31 cars 


corn and 2 cars oats, for the week, com- 
pared with 162 cars wheat, 23 cars corn 
and 7 cars oats for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE BOGS 245.0020 60600005 32,165 49 
Previous week ............ 35,053 54 
BOOP GOO eee ctee cPecceeess 31,645 48 
Two years ago ............ 25,899 40 


NOTES 


Mr. and Mrs. L, R. Hurd have left 
for California. 

John H. Moore, president Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is in Kansas City. 

The Kansas Milling Co. bowling team 
won fourth place in the city tournament 
held last week. 

Harry G. Randall, manager Midand 
Milling Co., Kansas City, visited Wichita 
mills last week. 

C. I. McKee, of the Los Angeles branch 
of the Red Star Milling Co., visited in 
Wichita last week. 

J. C. Osieck, of Osieck & Co., Am- 
sterdam, Holland, visited the Kansas 
Milling Co. April 9, 

F, B. Thompson, former salesman for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in 
eastern Kansas, was here last week. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., attended a Rotary conference of 
the twelfth district, in Topeka, April 9. 

R. W. Lightburne, Jr., of the R. W. 
Lightburne, Jr., steamship and insurance 
agency, Kansas City, visited Wichita mill- 
ers last week. 

Glenn B. Fretzs, of the export depart- 
ment of the Red Star Milling Co., who 
has been in Cuba for some time, is on 
his way home. 

J. L. Shelton, manager of the grain 
department of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., is spending a week’s vacation in Cun- 
ningham, Kansas. 

A. L. Jacobson, former sales manager 
for the Arkansas City Milling Co., vis- 
ited with F. D. Stevens, secretary Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club, last week. 

John Novak, assistant sales manager 
Kansas Milling Co., has purchased a 
farm several miles east of Wichita, and 
moved out there for the summer. 

Walter Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., and president 
Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Associa- 
tion, attended the meeting of the Kansas 
Millers’ Traffic Club held in Wichita on 
April 12. 

At the last meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Wichita, the members adopted a reso- 
lution in which they said that section 28 
of the interstate commerce act should 
be repealed, but if it were not repealed, 
they were in favor of the Newton bill, 
H. R. 8091. 

At a meeting of District Organization 
No. 1, Association of Operative Millers, 
to be held May 3 in Wellington, a paper 
on “Characteristics of a Successful Op- 
erative Miller,” by B. C. Williams, of 
the Red Star Milling Co., who is chair- 
man of District Organization No. 1, will 
be read. 

Territory of the Red Star Milling Co. 
east of the Mississippi River, formerly 
handled by G. T. Williams, who has re- 
signed to become associated with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, will 
now be under the direction of E. W. 
Morrison, manager of the branches of the 
Red Star Milling Co. 

W. E. Daniels, Houston branch man- 
ager of the Red Star Milling Co., was in 
Wichita April 10. Mr. Daniels has been 
with this company 14 years, and will re- 
tire in the near future, to be succeeded 
as manager of the Houston branch by 
C. I. McKee. Mr. McKee served for- 
merly as branch manager at Amarillo, 
and is at present manager of the Los 
Angeles branch. 

The southern division of the Kansas 
Millers’ Traffic Club met in Wichita on 
April 12. About 25 southern Kansas 
millers attended the luncheon at the 
Innes Tea Room, and the meeting held 
later in the Chamber of Commerce. Some 
of the subjects for discussion were: car- 
load rates from Oklahoma points to Ar- 
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kansas points, as compared with rates 
from Kansas mills to Arkansas destina- 
tions; changes in rates to Louisiana 
points, including New Orleans; proposals 
to increase minimum weights. 


OMAHA 

The flour trade showed considerable 
increase in activity last week. Business 
expanded, as current needs have become 
more pressing on the buyers. Prices held 
steady to strong. 

“Millers all over the country,” says J. 
N. Campbell, secretary of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, “are wrestling with 
the problems connected with the over- 
production of flour and the resultant 
price cutting and other unsound trade 
practices. One miller says: 

“There is no basis for hope of im- 
provement except in a determination by 
each miller to get a profit and to base 
costs on past experience, which, by the 
way, is far from a 24-hour operation of 
the plant. All sales should be class A, 
showing unmistakably a profit. For four 
years every miller has known that there 
must come an end to price cutting. A 
feeling that now is the time and here is 
the place has emerged out of the fall 
and winter meetings of the associations. 
Nothing else will suffice if the millers are 
to avoid bankruptcy.’ 

“We have sacrificed success to fear— 
fear of demanding the right to make a 
living profit out of our business.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
‘Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 6-12 ......... 24,900 12,270 49 

Previous week ..... 24,900 19,608 78 

BOP OOD kcccsecess 23,100 16,634 72 

Two years ago..... 18,900 17,320 91 
NOTES 


These millers were in Omaha, April 10: 
J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; G. W. Haynes, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; J. M. Ham- 
mond, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb; C. A. Wernli, Plymouth 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; B. M. Ford, 
Millford Mills, Lincoln, Neb; R. E. Hen- 
derson, International Mills, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

A. T, Galloway, of the Oakdale (Neb.) 
Milling Co., has sold his interest in the 
business to Earl V. Dunkin. The Gallo- 
way family now has no connection with 
the milling business at Oakdale—the first 
time since 1888. Mr. Galloway will en- 
gage in other lines of trade. Mr. Dun- 
kin has some financially strong interests 
back of him, and will seek to enlarge 
the business. 

Extension of credit for three years for 
water users in the irrigated districts of 
Nebraska and elsewhere is provided in 
the Phipps bill, which passed the lower 
house of Congress April 6. “This 
means,” said Congressman Simmons, of 
Nebraska, “that 900 of the 1,000 water 
users in my district who were threatened 
with the turning off of their water will 
get to use it next year. That number 
were unable to meet their payments, and 
were liable to penalty.” 

Frank C. Hollinger, manager of Logan 
& Bryan, Chicago, died at his home in 
that city Sunday, April 6, and his body 
was brought to Omaha, his former home, 
for burial. Before going to Chicago some 
10 years ago, Mr. Hollinger was man- 
ager of Logan & Bryan’s Omaha branch 
office. He was widely known among 
western grain dealers, The Omaha Grain 
Exchange was closed at 1 o’clock on the 
day of the funeral as a mark of respect 
to Mr. Hollinger’s memory. 

Leion Lesuie. 





COURT DECISION ON GRAIN GRADING 
Where oats were sold “Kansas City 
grades and weights,” and were there 
graded as No. 3 by a licensed state grain 
inspector, that grading was binding upon 
the parties, in the absence of proof of 
mistake amounting to fraud or bad faith 
on the part of the inspector, although the 
oats were graded at the destination, an- 
other point, as No. 4, by a federal grain 
inspector. This is the substance of the 
decision of the Arkansas supreme court 
in the case of Federal Grain Co. vs. 
Hayes Grain & Commission Co., 255 S.W. 
307. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CHICAGO 

Aside from a few scattered fair-sized 
sales of hard winter and spring wheat 
flour, little activity was noticeable in 
the local market last week. In fact there 
was a slowing up in demand, and buy- 
ing was mainly of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. In a few instances, brokers were 
able to dispose of fair lots, and a few 
sales of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls were report- 
ed, but these were the exception. 

Jobbers complained about a slow in- 
quiry from the retail grocery trade. 
Some of these were interested in fresh 
purchases, but named ridiculously low 
prices which jobbers could not meet. Re- 
tail bakers were in the market in a small 
way, but they also are complaining 
about business. Jobbers, as a conse- 
quence, were not disposed to take on ad- 
ditional supplies. 

Spring wheat mill representatives de- 
scribed conditions as very unsatisfac- 
tory. The market has been so unsettled 
that buyers have not been inclined to 
make new contracts. It is thought, how- 
ever, that if the market should show any 
signs of strengthening, buying would 
improve. 

There was scattered buying of hard 
winters by bakers, but business in south- 
western brands was also quiet. While 
many mills are holding prices firm, what 
little business was transacted was at spe- 
cial prices named by mills for imme- 
diate shipment. There are still a few 
smaller mills om low prices, but the 
trade seems inclined to pass these offer- 
ings up unless the samples show up well. 
Buyers are afraid to consider these at- 
tractive offerings without samples, be- 
ing doubtful as to the quality of the 
flour. 

There has been a great variety of 
prices on soft winter wheat flours, and 
mills in some sections have been quoting 
low prices to stimulate business. They 
have not been very successful in this 
respect, however, as demand has been 
rather quiet. Cracker bakers in the 
main have kept out of the market, al- 
though occasional sales are reported. 
One local cracker baker is understood to 
have booked 3,000 bbls last week, but 
such sales have been scarce. 

Clears have been very dull, and offer- 
ings seem plentiful. While some mills 
are holding prices unchanged, others are 
willing to shade quotations to dispose of 
their holdings. Occasional orders of 
fancy or the better gredes are reported, 
but second clears are very draggy. 

The Jewish holiday season has affect- 
ed inquiry for rye flour. This class of 
trade is out of the market entirely, and 
other buyers seem to be marking time. 
The local output totaled 2,500 bbls last 
week, against 2,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted at $8.75@3.85 bbl; 
medium, $3.40@3.65; dark, $3@3.30, 

There was no change in the semolina 
situation last week, and buying was small 
in volume. Macaroni manufacturers 
have their contracts pretty well cleaned 
up, but they will not cover more than 
bare requirements. There was also a 
falling off in the call. for macaroni, and 
this has kept some out of the market. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted at 34%@3%c 
lb, bulk; fancy durum patent, 34 @3%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 34%@3%c; fancy durum 
straight, 2%@3c. Durum clears were 
held at $3.10@3.35 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.90@6.40 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.20, first 
clear $4.30@4.90, second clear $3.10@ 
3.50; hard winter short patent $5.30@ 
5.85, 95 per cent patent $4.80@5.40, 
straight $4.70@5.15, first clear $4.20@ 
4.65; soft winter short patent $5@5.50, 
standard patent $4.75@5.15, straight 
$4.65@4.90, first clear $4.15@4.50, 


MILLFEED 


The market seems to be in a much 
healthier condition, with a firmer under- 
tone, although there is some difference 
in opinion as to improved buying. Some 
resellers report freer inquiry from coun- 
try buyers, but sales are scattered and in 
single car lots. Mixers have not shown 
any interest in wheat feeds for some 
weeks, and most of these have their re- 
quirements pretty well covered. Transit 
offerings of feed are well cleaned up, 
but jobbing interests in the Northwest 
have shown more disposition to sell 
the past few days, although they are 
holding prices quite firm. Heavy feeds 
have’ been in rather quiet demand for 
some weeks. Buyers are inquiring more 
freely for flour middlings, but sales have 
been limited, as bids are a little low. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@23.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26.50, soft winter 
bran $26.50, standard middlings $23.25@ 
23.75, flour middlings $26.50@27.50, red 
dog $30.34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Apel G88 ...006000% 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
VOGF GBHO ..cccccecs 40,000 19,000 48 
Two years ago..... 40,000 21,000 53 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices did not show much 
change for the week, but there was less 
activity than during the preceding week. 
Local millers took fair quantities of hard 
and red winter; some of this was bought 
from private stocks, but as receipts were 
somewhat larger, they showed most in- 
terest in spot offerings. The market as a 
whole was featureless, and demand from 
outside mills fell off considerably, sales 
for shipment totaling only 106,000 bus. 
Springs were nominal, with receipts very 
light. Receipts of all wheat totaled 95 
cars, compared with 64 the previous week 
and 271 a year ago. It is reported that 
a few hundred-thousand bushels of wheat 
will be shipped to Buffalo at the opening 
of navigation for the two large milling 
concerns. Jackson Bros., Chicago, in re- 
porting on ice conditions at Sault Ste. 
Marie, state that it is cold, with heavy 
snow late in the week, and still snowing, 
with strong winds. Ice remains firm at 
all points. At Mackinaw, a few days of 
favorable weather will open the straits. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@3c over 
May, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 3 red 
May price to lc over; No. 1 hard 4@10c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@9c over, No. 3 hard 
May to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 13 
@20c over, No. 2 dark 10@l5c over, 
No. 1 northern 5@l1ic over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.0344@1.04% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.021%2@1.03%, No. 3 red 
$1.014%@1.02%; No. 1 hard $1.05%@ 
1.114%, No. 2 hard $1.02%@1.10%, No. 3 
hard $1.0114%2@1.06%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.14446@1.21%, No. 2 dark $1.11% 
@1.16%, No. 1 northern $1.064%4@1.16%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept 
eS ins 6d4 $1.03% $1.04% $1.05% 
eee 1.02% 1.04 1.04% 
Bee B ics .ccac 1.02% 1.03% 1.04% 
c | ea 1.01% 1.03% 1.04% 
pe PSee 1.02 1.03% 1.04% 
BD OE. kcccseen 1.01% 1.03% 1.04% 

COARSE GRAINS 
Cash corn prices were lower, and the 


market lacked snap. Industries bought 
sparingly, and shippers showed little in- 
terest in offerings. Sales for shipment 
were only 254,000 bus. Receipts totaled 
569 cars, against 345 the previous week, 
and 661 a year . No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 77@7714c bu, No. 4 mixed 75% 
@i6c; No. 2 yellow 79%c, No. 3 yellow 
77@78\%4c, No. 4 yellow 754 @76%c, No. 
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5 yellow 744%2@74%c; No. 3 white 774,@ 
77%ec, No. 4 white 754%@76%c, No. 5 
white 74% @75c. 

Little activity in cash rye. Millers 
bought little, and slight interest was dis- 
played by other factors. Prices were 
lower. Receipts were 16 cars, against 10 
the previous week, and 98 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 65@65%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The linseed oil market was firmer, 
and resellers advanced their prices $1@2 
ton. At the end of the week they were 
holding oil meal at $39@40 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, about the same as crushers were 
asking. Production fell off, and crush- 
ers reported very fair sales. There was 


some covering by short interests, and 
consumptive inquiry was also beginning’ 


to pick up. 

Cottonseed meal was held at $45.50@ 
46 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent, but the 
market was very quiet. Offerings were 
quite plentiful, but sales very scattered. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 12, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 193 238 134 225 
Wheat, bus.... 165 466 198 271 
Comm, B@S...... 1,019 1,303 730 747 
Oats, bus...... 878 1,010 964 888 
Rye, bus....... 19 130 8 2 
Barley, bus.... 166 117 72 54 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The only change in the corn products 
last week was a slight reduction in 
prices. Otherwise, conditions were the 
same. Buyers come into the market at 
frequent intervals for near-by require- 
ments, but show no disposition to book 
ahead. Mills in this territory are main- 
taining a fair rate of capacity. Corn 
flour was quoted at $1.95@2 per 100 lbs, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.85@1.87%, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.85@1.87%4, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.85@1.8744, oatmeal $2.85, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.60 
per 90-lb sack. 

NOTES 


K, L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was a Chicago vis- 
itor early last week. 

F. G. Wellinghoff, Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, spent a few days in this 
market recently calling on the trade. 

D. D. Davis, secretary-treasurer Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited his 
company’s local headquarters last week. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
International Milling Co., has returned 
from a four weeks’ stay at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

H. H. King, president H. H. Kin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, pass 
through Chicago last week on his way to 
Michigan. 

M. B. MeNair, of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor at the 
Chicago offices of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., visited the local feed trade 
last week on his return from a trip to 
Minneapolis. 

Charles H. Meyer, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, is on a short business trip to Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., calling on the Jack- 
son Milling Co. 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., spent a few 
days in this market last week, returning 
from an eastern trip. 


Fred M. Brown, assistant general 
manager George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was a Chicago visitor last 
week, leaving later on a trip to markets 
in the central states. 

‘C. E. Austin, manager, and C. W. 
Ross, chairman of the erning board, 
of the State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., stopped in Chicago en 
route east on a business trip. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, has returned from In- 
dianapolis, where he attended the meet- 
ing of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
on April 12, and spoke on general Fed- 
eration activities. 

J. L. Carwile stopped in Chicago on 
his return from a trip to Hutchinson, 
Kansas. He will now represent the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. in northern In- 





diana and southern Michigan. He for 


merly covered this territory for a spring 
wheat mill. 
George W. Moody, president Wey. 


wega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent several 
days in this market last week, ace)- 
panied by his brother, G. D. Moody, 4 
mining engineer, who was returning {, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. F¢| 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, recently ¢ 
tributed $10 for each of his six gran 
children to the fund being raised here 
for the purchase of a painting of Georye 
Washington for the Art Institute. 

F. C. Kaths, president, and 1. \ 
Arneson, vice president and treasur«-r. 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, K.:in- 
sas City, visited their Chicago office |.:st 
week. Mr. Kaths later went east 0: 4 
business trip, and Mr. Arneson returned 
to Kansas City. 

According to a report of J. W. 1. 
Duvel, grain supervisor, Chicago }\..1- 
dled approximately nine tenths of |! 
transactions in grain futures in the \ix 
contract markets during March: ©: a 
total of 593,250,000 bus wheat, 505,35: s,- 
000 were traded in Chicago. Ot er 
grains were as follows: corn, 406,849, 1) 
bus of a total of 441,760,000 were in 
Chicago; oats, 66,631,000 bus of a tc(al 
of 73,820,000; rye, 17,167,000 bus 0: a 
total 28,384,000. Of the grand tota! of 
1,139,516,000 bus of all grains, 996,245...) 
were traded in Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE 

Flour trading during the past wk 
was dull, and even inquiries were w 
held to a large extent. Those custom 
who find no urgent need to replen h 
their supplies continued to sit bak, 
awaiting further developments. 1! \- 
usual run of small-lot orders with sh); 
ping instructions attached were receiv. (, 
giving the market a purely hand-to-mo).(h 
character. 

Fancy patent and bakers patent sha: 
the small business which was book. 
The range of values remained ratier 
wide, but approximately unchang . 
Mills quoted fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent on April 12 at $i 10 
@6.85 bbl, standard patent at $6.10@(.1., 
straight at $5.90@6.15, in 98-Ib cotion 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A few inquiries for fancy and {st 
clear named prices wholly unaccepta! |. 
with the result that transactions w: re 
negligible. Lower qualities were hard to 
move at any price. While offerings wire 
not large, they appeared relatively |\\)- 
eral, in view of the slackness of demaiid. 
Fancy clear was quoted on April 12 «t 
$5.25@5.45 bbl, first clear at $5@5.°), 
and second clear at $3.65@4.25, in 9+-!) 
cottons. 

Kansas patent local prices were fir, 
but reports were current that outside i: 
terests did some shading and interest :«| 
a few buyers in moderate quantities or 
prompt and later shipment. At be-t, 
however, the volume that passed wis 
small. Established brands were not av: '- 
able at much under former asking valu:s. 
The jobbing interests were not inclined 
to undersell the mill basis because, «)- 
parently, they found themselves una le 
to make replacement under establish«d 
prices. Mills quoted fancy brands of 
hard winter patent on April 12 at $6.25 
@6.50 bbl, straight at $5.35@5.85, aod 
first clear at $5.25@5.40, in 98-lb cotto: s. 
Complaint was general that shipping « i- 
rections were unsatisfactory and show. || 
somewhat of a falling off. 


MILLFEED 


Long awaited improvement in dema: | 
began to make itself evident during t! ° 
= week, especially with respect to t! 

eavier feeds, which in April always ha 

moved freely. While trade is far fro: 
normal, the slight betterment served | 
inject a more hopeful tone. The sens 
tiveness of prices was demonstrated | 

the advance of 75c@$1 ton in middling 
and $1@1.50 ton in flour middlings. Bra 
ruled firmer, but unchanged. Offeriny 
on a deferred basis generally bear a pré 
mium over spot, as the outlook, as mil! 
see it, is for a recovery from the slum) 
in recent weeks which carried prices a 
least $10 down from the peak on th: 
crop. 

Oil meal has made a recovery of $1.5! 
@2 ton, due to light offerings and a bet- 
ter call. Requests involve quick supplies 
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only, there being no disposition to antici- 
pate needs. Cottonseed meal held firm, 
and gluten feed appeared to be in a more 
secure position than for several weeks. 

Nominal prices on April 12: standard 
bran $23@24 ton, winter bran $26@26.50, 
standard fine middlings $23@23.25, flour 
middlings $26@27.50, red dog $31@33, 
hominy feed $33.50, rye feed $20@21, 
reground oat feed $10@10.50, old process 
oil meal $40@40.50, cottonseed meal $42 
@46, and gluten feed $30.40, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RYE FLOUR 
Inquiry for rye flour, while not gen- 
eral, was somewhat better than in the 
previous week, but not much business re- 
sulted, for buyers and sellers were too 
far apart in their price views. Opera- 
tions of Wisconsin rye mills have been 
sustained fairly well, but sales for two 
to three weeks have generally been below 
output. It is believed that the close of 
the Lenten season will witness a better 
demand from bakers. There is a short- 
ive of choice Wisconsin rye, which has 
retarded production in some centers. 
Prices were steady and unchanged with 
the cash and option market. Mills quot- 
ed pure white rye flour on April 12 at 
&3.95@4.05 bbl, straight at $3.80@3.90, 
pure dark at $3.65@3.75, and ordinary 
dark at $3.35@3.50, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 


Prospects for improvement in the call 
for corn flour from export sources have 
vrown somewhat brighter with the better- 
ment in exchange rates and the general 
political situation, although it is agreed 
that it will take a long time for beneficial 
esults to exert themselves on trade. Do- 
istic demand is about unchanged, very 
little being taken, because of the high 

ice of corn compared with other cere- 

This is admittedly the principal 

use for the stagnation of the corn flour 

iarket for practically all of the past 

year. Asking prices on April 12, in car 

lots, 100-Ib sacks, at mill, were $2.05@ 

210 for corn flour, $2@2.05 for corn 
meal, and $2.05@2.10 for corn grits. 


CASH GRAIN 


Light receipts and a fair to good de- 
niand sustained cash grain prices at or 
‘bove the close of the previous week. 

Wheat closed 2@3c higher for spring, 
lc for hard winter, and unchanged for 
red winter. Receipts, 17 cars; previous 
week, 6; last year, 29. Millers and ship- 
pers sought supplies, which were scarce. 
Spring basis sharply higher, No, 1 dark 
northern advancing to 10@14c over Min- 
neapolis May price, No. 1 hard winter 
1@8c over May, and No. 1 red winter 
2@4e over May. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.21@1.25, No. 2 
$1.18@1.21, No. 3 $1.16@1.19; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.08@1.10, No. 2 $1.07@1.09, No. 
3 $1.01@1.06; No. 1 red winter $1.04@ 
1.06, No. 2 $1.08@1.05, No. 3 $1.01@1.08; 
No. 1 mixed $1.04@1.14, No. 2 $1.03@ 
1.13, No. 3 $1.01@1.10. 

Rye closed unchanged. Receipts, 1 
car; previous week, 3; last year, 37. De- 
mand good, and offerings negligible. 
Wisconsin very scarce, and eagerly re- 
quested. Basis slightly better; No. 2 
quotable at 1%@2ce under July price. 
No. 1 closed at 65144 @65i4c, No. 2 654% @ 
65%e, No. 3 64@65c, No. 4 60@64c. 

Corn closed firm and unchanged for 
dry, but 1@2c less for wet and off color. 
Receipts, 109 cars; previous week, 113; 
last year, 231. Offerings small and in- 
dustries absorbed dry, neglecting wet, 
especially moist mixed. Basis firmer, 
with yellow at premium over white. 
Mixed discounted 1@214c. No. 3 yellow 
closed at 77@80c; No. 3 white, 7814, @79c; 
No. 3 mixed, 76@77c. 

Oats closed lc higher. Receipts, 76 
cars; previous week, 58; last year, 87. 
Mill buyers and shippers took light of- 
ferings freely and basis was improved, 
No. 3 white spot ranging 214@2%c over 
May price, according to weight, closing at 
49, @49% c, 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 

cars; previous week, 88; last year, 
36. Market firm, with receipts light and 
demand . Choice scarce and quickly 
taken. Oice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 86@87c; fair to , 8@ 
45-Ib test, 75@85c; light wei 38@42- 
lb test, 68@80c; feed and rejected, 65@ 
Tlic. Iowa was quoted at 70@8é6c, as to 
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quality; Wisconsin, 70@87c; Minnesota, 
70@86c; Dakota, 68@82c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April .12, with com- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 24,500 19,600 15,720 39,570 
Wheat, bus.. 22,400 40,600 34,375 97,275 
Corn, bus.... 162,800 338,625 179,050 224,050 
Oats, bus.... 167,200 191,220 340,375 468,350 
Barley, bus.. 161,600 56,920 43,320 62,200 
Rye, bus..... 1,415 60,940 9,060 63,160 
Feed, tons... 540 120 6,391 11,638 

NOTES 


W. B. Slugg, representing the La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
has returned from a business trip through 
southern Ohio. 

Joseph Wollman, of A. A. Wollman & 
Son, Freeman, S. D., operating line ele- 
vators, registered on ’change » Borwel the 
week while on a business trip to the 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago 
markets. 

E. A. Peterson, of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, visited the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., operating the North West- 
ern’s Kinnickinnic elevator and the Mil- 
waukee road’s elevator “A,” during the 
past week. 

C. G. Biederman, president Edgerton 
(Wis.) Feed and Stock Exchange, has 
been re-elected mayor of Edgerton. He 


also is president Wisconsin Wool Grow- 
ers’ Exchange and the Tobacco Exchange 
Bank, Edgerton. 

_ Wilfred Cota, proprietor Oconto 
(Wis.) Produce Co.; has purchased the 
Pierre _elevator..dnd warehouse in the 
same city and will operate both in con- 
nection with his flour, feed, hay and grain 
brokerage business. 

Douglas Richardson has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Sussex (Wis.) Co-op- 
erative Elevator Co., succeeding his 
brother, Curtis Richardson, who resigned 
to take over and operate the Armour ele- 
vator at Oconomowoc, Wis., and has or- 
ganized the Richardson Feed & Grain 
Co. for this purpose. 

Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, has 
accepted the joint invitation of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce and 
Rotary Club of Milwaukee to be a guest 
of honor at a banquet at the Hotel 
Pfister, Tuesday noon, April 22. He ha 
not indicated his subject. Inasmuch 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Associati 
holds its adjourned annual meeting at 
the Pfister in Milwaukee on the following 
day, it is believed likely that a number 
of the members from the interior will 
come a day in advance to hear Mr. 
Barnes. 

Andrew R. Templeton, manager of the 
Milwaukee interests of the Armour 








Grain Futures—March Transactions 
Transactions (sales) in grain futures on the’ contract markets listed for the month of 
March, 1924, as reported to the Grain Futures Administration (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Name— Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade....... 505,598 406,849 66,631 17,167 wae axes 996,245 
Chicago Open Board .......... 24,284 14,400 1,065 24 39,773 
Minneapolis Chamber of Com- = ? 

PROOUD co cccccecccvesecscses 31,855 cess 5,425 7,248 461 572 45,561 
Kansas City Board of Trade... 17,525 13,285 28 Jaen an ee 30,838 
Duluth Board of Trade......... 8,493 éem 3,735 1,269 13,497 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 4,483 5,588 tae ‘s 10,071 
Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 

GED dc vce cecvccenevecese 1,012 1,638 671 210 3,531 

MED nS beedssssrenesces, Be Che 73,820 28,384 461 1,841 1,139,516 


*Durum wheat—Duluth being the only market trading in durum wheat, 





UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from March 1, 1923, to Feb. 


29, 


1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

















To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ .s 6 .s <a 7 “ ee - 1 “ 1 5 15 
BROIMIGME ccc cc ccccecceces os as 6 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 51 
pe eee ere 23 17 6 18 14 12 18 33 27 22 13 9 212 
Perr eee 6 4 1 4 1 ad 1 2 9 3 ee 5 36 
Pintand ........+- weanee 58 83 60 39 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 722 
WPOMIED cccvvcccsceccccces 3 1 1 i <s oe 1 pe 1 es sal A 7 
Germany ... . = 82 157 87 56 110 105 1838 143 147 171 «194 — 
— ceed ersctsveb es 50 23 27 18 14 17 &9 57 58 19 22 7 401 
BODE cc coptececvecoe mwas 1 1 7 5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 136 
BOGRRME, GEG. occascvcccss ‘0 ‘+s + . 1 TT ‘ 1 es on 1 3 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. ........ va 2 2 “2 «% “ os es 4 1 oe 9 
EAU UE weccesecesccecnres 108 35 2 1 1 1 T 3 3 1 155 
BERIGR, OE. cc cccscceccccs 2 2 2 1 ee 4 1 1 6 5 5 ee 29 
BUOCHOFIOMGES 2.0 ecccccecs 60 67 65 92 148 97 175 183 214 157 101 182 1,641 
BRONTE scccccsescssccces g 10 & Se 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 142 
Poland, Danzig ......... 26 37 50 12 5 4 3 10 3 1 oe 151 
PORE oc cccccccerccceces 1 1 86 oi es os 1 es ¥s 2 5 
BWOGEM ccccccccvcsecsces 9 7 4 7 7 9 15 23 30 21 13 6 15 
Turkey in Europe........ 4 9 13 6 4 11 8 6 2 “s 6 
United Kingdom ........ 84 136 110 140 104 170 192 149 1382 140 90 84 1 
Other Europe ........... 2 ‘4% 1 aa 1 oe as 1 o2 1 ae ba 
COMBED cccccccsccssccece 5 6 5 10 » 30 8 9 3 11 5 13 113 
British Honduras ....... 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 23 
Coste RICR .c.cccssccces. 5 7 11 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 4 93 
GUBCOMRBIB 20 cccccccccces 9 11 10 12 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11 126 
TRGMGUFAS 2c ccc cc csccccee 6 6 6 4 5 6 8g 6 5 5 5 3 65 
WUIGRPOBUR 2c ccccsccces 9 3 8 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 62 
WPAMRERR ccc ccc cccceccece 6 3 7 6 9 6 10 5 7 ® 9 5 81 
BRIGRBEP oc ccccccccevcess 6 10 s 11 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 102 
BOMEOO cecccccewcccccdee 39 31 26 30 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 449 
GR cece scccocccvccsecs 115 82 95 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 1,123 
oe 35 38 18 15 19 24 38 52 45 54 29 28 394 
Barbados 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 18 
Jamaica os ae 14 13 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 11 6 181 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 1 2 os os ce 1 oe ue s% 1 1 io 6 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 3 3 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 41 
Dominican Republic .... 6 7 6 6 7 6 8 x 6 7 8 4 79 
Dutch West Indies....... 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 23 
French West Indies ..... 13 11 8 9 11 21 18 11 10 13 5 12 142 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 3 2 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 27 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

BOGE c.cccccccccccces ee oe ee 1 1 ee 2 1 3 1 oe , 8 10 
BEE bcc cccccvdscesoese 61 31 36 37 26 37 29 40 32 50 41 37 457 
\ eee 5 4 6 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 61 
TINO. cc ccdicvcovccccces 4 9 1 2 ee 2 1 us 11 1 14 9 54 
Colombia 5 3 7 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 4 5 51 
Ecuador .. 6 9 12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 6 5 87 
Guiana ... 8 4 4 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 50 
SE Db oes CdSe e6 cs eresene 7 ® 2 12 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 93 
GED cece ccccseccocesces 10 2 ox eo 11 2 3 9 oe 2s os: 1 38 
0 | PPT TTERE eee 254 83 18 1 70 274 249 #558 275 377 358 269 2,786 
Hongkong -.........-+.++ 133 27 10 14 16 6 135 103 191 129 188 136 1,149 
GED Douce geccerseccees 34 57 41 3 11 58 12 1 13 13 34 278 
KwWOMtUm® ...-cccccceses 39 37 25 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 813 
Philippine Islands ...... 49 49 18 39 32 35 42 59 44 56 81 82 586 
Far Eastern Republic.... 2 2 +s eo - +s ee ie os a ed oe 4 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 3 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 cs s 21 
British West Africa g 13 11 10 10 6 7 7 5 11 10 13 111 
BBV HE wccccccsacece « & 35 21 7 6 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 193 
Tee ows 7 8 7 8 oe 14 2 12 10 4 oe 72 
Spanish Africa .......... 4 1 1 3 5 - 10 1 es 1 ans 26 
Canary Islands ......... 1 2 2 ee 1 1 2 pe 2 1 12 
French Africa .......... _ 1 ee 1 2 1 oe 2 2 2 1 12 
CROBOR oc ccccccccccescess ee 5 oT oe ow se ea oe a 5 
BEE. Seseesessdcocecee o° os 3 os 3 
French Oceania ......... 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 21 
British South Africa .... 1 3 1 1 1 é« 1 8 
Portuguese Africa ....... oe 4 1 3 2 1 4 a 1 17 
REED ‘nbcbs Focccewocceoe pen 1 2 ‘ve 1 4 

| ST PT rere e 1,430 1,167 983 806 8841,273 1,568 2,0921,778 1,789 1,716 1,158 17,024 
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Grain Co., was elected president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting on April 7, and assumed 
office April 14. Hugo Stolley, manager 
Henry Rang & Co., was. chosen first vice 
president, and W. A. Hottensen, of the 
W. M. Bell Co., second vice president. 
Harry A. Plumb was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer for a sixteenth term. Ot- 
to R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., and Linus J. Beck, of the E. P. 
Bacon Co., were elected directors, A. L. 
Flanagan, local manager Fraser-Smith 
Co., Ltd., being re-elected. Charles F. 
Coughlin was again chosen a member of 
the board of arbitration, new members 
being James P. Hessburg and Carl A. 
Houlton. H. H. Peterson, a past presi- 
dent, was re-elected a member of the 
board of appeals, the new member of 
is_S. G. Courteen, also an ex- 









L. E. Meyer. 





ROCHESTER LOOKS WITH 
FAVOR ON DEEPENING 
OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Rocnester, N. Y.—Local papers have 
recently given considerable space to the 
opposition raised by the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the action of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in appointing Herbert 
Hoover, James P. Goodrich and Charles 
R. Craig as members of the St. Lawrence 
commission. The charge is made that 
these men are without exception sold on 
the proposal to deepen the St. Lawrence, 
and hence are not eligible to sit on a 
commission supposed to be open-minded. 

Replying to a communication from 
the chamber, President Coolidge points 
out that the men selected for the com- 
mission are fair-minded; that the com- 
mission is appointed to act in an ad- 
visory capacity only, and its findings are 
by no means binding upon the country. 
Meanwhile, evidence from other sources 
bearing on the matter will be gladly re- 
ceived. 

It is an open secret that Buffalo, lake 
port and western terminus of the barge 
canal, looks with about as much fa- 
vor on the St. Lawrence River project 
as does New York, seaport, and eastern 
terminus of the barge canal. 

However, here in Rochester the proj- 
ect to deepen the St. Lawrence finds 
strong supporters in the Chamber of 
Commerce membership. As it now 
stands, Rochester is only a way siation 
on the barge canal. Should the deeper 
St. Lawrence plan materialize, Rochester 
interests assume that its present lake 
port, which is relatively unimportant as 
compared with Buffalo, would automatic- 
ally become a seaport in effect, with all 
that this means. In short, Rochester 
would have all to win and nothing to 
lose by the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence. 

T. W. Knatpe 





BUFFALO CHAMBER OBJECTS 


TO WATERWAY COMMITTEE 


Burraro, N. Y.—A resolution by the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has been 
brought to the personal attention of 
President Coolidge and has been com- 
mented upon: by him. Recently the 


chamber protested against the personnel 


of the committee named by the Presi- 
dent to investigate the practicability of 
the St. Lawrence River canalization. It 
asserted that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee are known advo- 
cates of the plan, and contended they 
could not render an inipartial finding. 

In a personal letter to Sidney Det- 
mers, president of the chamber, the 
President points out that the committee 
is merely advisory. He defends the per- 
sonnel of the body, and declares all 
points of view will be given ample op- 
portunity for expression before a_ re- 
port is made. 

The chamber has replied to the Presi- 
dent, informing him that it. still be- 
lieves some of the members of the com- 
mission are unfitted to sit thereon, but 
thanking him for his interest and’ affirm- 
ing its confidence in the chief executive. 





Germans consume considerable quan- 
tities of biscuit, cookies, crackers and 
fancy cakes, but there is no market there 
at present for American goods of this 
character. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, March 27.—Trade has con- 
tinued very quiet, with little or no busi- 
ness reported, and then at a sacrifice 
price. Mill offers are a shade lower, with 
Canadian export patents at 33s 9d@34s 
for April seaboard, and Canadian top 
patents at 36s 94@37s, but no forward 
business is reported, as buyers’ ideas are 
about Is@I1s 6d less than the above. 

Minneapolis low grades are unchanged 
at 28s 3d, c.i.f. Plate low grades for 
April shipment can be purchased at 
about 26s. 

Australian flours are slow, with sell- 
ers of April shipment at 33s, c.i.f., with 
a discount of at least 6d for May. On 
the spot, 35s 6d@36s, landed, is about 
value, 

English country milled flour is un- 
changed at about 34s 6d, ex-store. The 
official price for straight run London- 
made flour has been reduced a further 
6d to 37s, delivered. This is equal to 
about 33s, c.i.f., but the actual taking 
price, as asked by even the best mills, is 
certainly 1s less than this figure, with a 
further 1s discount for May-June de- 
livery. This would be about equal to 
31s, c.i.f., and it is for this position that 
April seaboard Canadian flour would be 
required, and the price against which 
such flours must compete. The flours 
delivered by the London millers at pres- 
ent will make a loaf of bread by them- 
selves. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been heavier this 
week, but it is reported that this will 
be the last of any big shipments for 
some time. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, are: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 14,830; Canada, Atlan- 
tic, 13,250; Australia, 7,452; Continent, 
878. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been quiet, and 
prices have moved in favor of buyers. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat and for 
March shipment has been sold at 45s 3d, 
March-April is quoted at 44s 6d, April- 
May has been sold at 43s 10%d, and 
May-June at 43s 9d, and there are sellers 
of June-July at this figure. Australian 
arrived has been sold at 46s, March ship- 
ment offers at 37s, and April-May at 46s 
9d. Choice white karachi for May-June 
shipment has been sold at 44s. Rosafe, 
631%4-lb, for February-March, is offered 
at 43s 3d, and baruso, 63%4-lb, for April 
at 41s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The trade in offals has been very quiet, 
and prices show an all round reduction. 
This particularly applies to Plate parcels 
where, owing to the market shaking out 
the shorts, prices have come down to a 
commercial basis, with only a slow trade 
at that. London milled bran is cheaper 
at £7 10s per ton, and middlings at £7 
15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards on passage 
can be purchased at £6 15s, March-April 
at £6 6s 3d, April to June at the same 
price, and June-July at £5s 18s 9d. 
Fancy Plate middlings afloat can be pur- 
chased at £8, and April-July at £8 1s 3d. 
Plate bran is offered for March-April 
at £6 lis. 


OATMEAL 


Trade papers report that there is a 
better sale for London made oatmeal and 
rolled oats, but traders do not speak in 
glowing terms of business. Prices gen- 
erally are unchanged, with Aberdeen and 
Midlothian at £17 and £21, respectively, 
ex-store. American and Canadian prices 
are generally reported unchanged, al- 


though there are rumors that one mill has 
come out with offers shillings below any- 


thing that has been heard of from Can- 
ada for a long time. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


The transportation of London’s mil- 
lions from their homes, far and near, to 
their respective daily avocations, and the 
return journey, is accomplished by vari- 
ous means of locomotion. The rich city 
merchant rolls to town in his chauffer- 
driven motor car, and the number of 
those who drive themselves to town is 
growing, but the great majority of work- 
ers travel either by steam and electric 
propelled trains, the tubes, the omnibuses 
or the trams. 

Great inconvenience to the public was 
caused only a few weeks ago by a strike 
of the steam engine drivers, by which the 
whole country. was affected. This dis- 
pute was settled within a few days, but 
through the tyranny of the trades unions 
—in fact, of one man, the secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union—the whole of London at the 
present time is laid under what to all 
intents and purposes is a dictatorship. 

The tramwaymen of London were dis- 
contented with their pay. The tramways 
are under the control of the London 
County Council, and the claim of the men 
for higher wages is considered justifi- 
able. An offer of 5s per week advance 
was made to them, but they are standing 
out for 8s per week rise, in which they 
declare, all the workers, in depéts as well 
as on the trams, should participate. As 
this advance could not be conceded by 
the London County Council, owing to 
heavy dues and working expenses con- 
nected with the running of the tram- 
ways, the threatened strike went into 
effect at midnight on March 22, and in 
order to back up the tramwaymen in 
their demands the bus workers also 
joined forces with them, and for a whole 
week neither a tram nor bus has left the 
garages. 

As there are ordinarily 4,000 busses on 
the streets in addition to 1,500 trams, 
and extending over an area of 150 street 
miles, London seems almost like a vil- 
lage with these removed from her thor- 
oughfares. A few free lance busses are 
running. For the first day or two strik- 
ers attempted to prevent this one small 
boon to the suffering public, but this has 
been overcome. 

Wherever possible the tubes have been 
used by those who usually travel by tram 
or bus, but the only alternative for many 
has been to walk to their work, and this 
in hundreds of cases means anything 
from two to five miles or more. As 
negotiations have failed to bring about 
peace, the Transport Workers’ Union has 
appealed to the underground railways 
and tubes to add strength to its demand 
by joining the strike and hitting the pub- 
lic still harder, and if a settlement is not 
arranged within the next few hours there 
will be a complete cessation of the tube 
and underground railway service. 

Immediately the government learned of 
the possibility of this further extension 
of the strike a committee was appointed 
to consider the whole position, and it is 
understood that in the event of a general 
stoppage of the transport service in Lon- 
don ways and means will be provided to 
help workers to reach their places of 
business by the use of lorries belonging 
to the army, navy and air force, the tak- 
ing over of motor cars and motor coaches 
and the commandeering of some of the 
omnibuses. If this comes about, many 
interesting adventures are likely to hap- 
pen during the coming week. 

PROHIBITION IN NORWAY 


It is reported in the press that a bill 
is to be introduced into the Norwegian 
parliament for the repeal of the prohi- 
bition laws. It is stated that effective 


control has been found to be impossible, 
and the only possible way to remedy the 
evils that have arisen in consequence is 
to resume the fight against the drink 
habit by voluntary abstinence and the 
public control of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. It is expected that the bill will 
be very hotly discussed and meet with a 
good deal of opposition, and on its ac- 
ceptance or rejection hangs the fate of 
the present Norwegian government. 


THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

The British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, on the outskirts of London, 
regarding which there has been a great 
deal of criticism and discussion during 
its preparation, is to be opened on April 
23—St. George’s Day—by King George. 
The chief administrative officer, Lieuten- 
ant General Sir Travers Clarke, in an in- 
terview stated that he could not speak 
too highly of the splendid way in which 
all the dominions and colonies have co- 
operated with the United Kingdom in 
this final intensive stage of the work. 
“Necessarily,” he said, “in earlier stages 
we had to have many discussions about 
methods and many differences of opin- 
ion had to be settled. Now nobody is 
discussing—everybody is doing. The 
home country exhibitors do not intend to 
be outdone, and do not intend to be late, 
and are hence strenuously pressing ahead 
with their work. The date proposed for 
the opening—St. George’s Day—will, I 
think, appeal strongly to the sentiment 
of our race and will be recognized as a 
tribute to the magnificent leadership that 
the King-Emperor has given to his peo- 
ple in peace and in war.” 


Small Trading in Wheat at Liverpool 

Liverpoot, March 26.—Only small trad- 
ing in wheat can be reported, although 
France has been in the market and has 
taken several Plate cargoes since the 
franc exchange improved. Prices have 
had a downward tendency in consequence 
of lower American and Canadian ad- 
vices. Quotations on the week are about 
unchanged to 9d per qr lower. Argen- 
tine markets also show a small decline. 


EFFECT OF WHEAT POOLS 


Although prices have declined some- 
what, holders are slow to give way. This 
comparative steadiness, in face of heavy 
supplies arriving and to arrive, is a strik- 
ing feature of the general situation. 
There is no doubt that exporters and 
merchants everywhere are impressed by 
the constant reiteration that present 
prices are below a proper economic level, 
and probably are below the actual cost 
of production, 

Although many are not inclined to take 
the American statements of cost at their 
full face value, it is certain that the 
working of farmers’ selling pools has had 
some effect on the market. That of the 
Canadian pool has been obscured by the 
large supplies of nonpooled wheat, but 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Australian pools keep supplies from 
pressing on the markets. When there is 
general easiness and buyers are hard to 
find, Australian sellers remain unmoved. 
They are content to wait until buyers do 
want their wheat, and in the meantime 
they keep up quotations. 

FLOUR SITUATION 

There is very little improvement to 
report in the demand for home milled 
flour, which still meets a quiet sale to 
bakers. In the northern areas the price 
remains unaltered, but London has again 
reduced the price 6d per 280 lbs. For- 
eign flour is also quiet, with a small trade 
passing at unchanged rates. Manitoba 
export patents are offered at 33s 9d, 
c.i.f., for April shipment. Low grades 
still meet very little demand. American 





second clears remain much above local 
ideas, and Argentine is unchanged at 
£10 2s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, April and 
May shipment. 


SHIPMENTS 
Heavy shipments have again arri\-d 
at our ports, the total of wheat and fi ur 
imported into the United Kingdom be jig 
over 1,000,000 qrs, and it can be ¢on- 
fidently predicted that further la: ge 
quantities will be received in the near 
future. There are now 2,500,000 qrs on 
passage to the United Kingdom dir: ct, 
compared with 1,200,000 at this time } ist 
year, the quantity required to fill ord:rs 
being 2,000,000. _Practically all wh. at 
afloat is due to arrive within six wees, 
and of course there will also arrive d :;- 
ing that period additional shipments f: 
the Atlantic seaboard. The figures i: 
cate that arrivals in the United Kinga 
in the next six weeks will average «t 
least 700,000 qrs, -and there is little |i! 
lihood of any decrease when Montrea 
shipping freely. 


FEED 
American flaxseed is quiet, offers 
May-August poe £10 5s, c.i.f., Liv 
pool. English makes are held at £13 
in Liverpool and £12 15s in Hull. 


CROPS 


As was expected, the new crops «re 
exerting a great influence on the markt. 
It is forecasted that the reduction «f 
6,000,000 acres in the American win!«r 
wheat belt will be supplemented by a 
decrease of 2,500,000 in the spring whet 
acreage. If the loss of area is as greit 
as expected, it may mean some 100,0()':,- 
000 bus less wheat harvested in tic 
States, and such a loss would probal)i\ 
make Americans very indifferent about 
selling to Europe, although they might 
have surplus wheat and flour for cus- 
tomers elsewhere. 

However, the yield per acre last y« 
was low, and it is quite possible that tls 
year it may be better. An increase «f 
only one bushel per acre would increa-« 
the outturn by 50,000,000 bus, therefore it 
is quite possible the total outturn in 19-t 
may be as great as it was in 1923, «l- 
though obtained from a much smaller 
area. 

Some estimates circulated of the ne 
Manitoba acreage indicate a reduction « 
35 per cent, which would mean a lo-s 
of 800,000 acres, but Manitoba is not « 
great wheat grower, compared with Sua;- 
katchewan and Alberta, and there m:\ 
be increased sowings in other provinc:s 
where many new comers have virgin s«il 
to crop. 


SCOTLAND 
Grascow, March 25.—The main concer 
of the market here this week touches t! 
home miller rather than the importer 
It is that, with the advent of rain, aft: 
a phenomenal period of drouth for thi 
season of the year, accompanied by fair! 
sharp and frosty weather, we have no\ 
entered upon a stage of vegetable growt 
and general mildness and, as a conse 
quence, the price which bran has bee: 
able to command up till now will hav 
to be reduced. As a further consequenc« 
of course, the home millers’ charges fo 
flour would have to be advanced 1s pe: 
sack of 280 lbs for every £1 per to: 
taken off the price of bran. 
FLOUR VALUES 
The current prices for flour, quoted on 
the c.if. basis, are as follows: home 
milled 33s 35s and 37s per sack of 280 
Ibs, according to quality; imported Man- 
itobas about 34s; American winters, 36s; 
Canadian winters, 34s@34s 6d; Austral- 
ian, 33s 6d. A good deal of Australian 
wheat and flour has arrived by the steam- 
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ship Nestor, her cargo being about 3,000 
qrs of wheat and 40,000 sacks of flour. 
But while this looks fairly formidable, 
it is said that the bulk of both the flour 
and wheat is already sold. 


STOCKS 


Stocks generally are still very small, 
and buyers continue to hold off. They 
seem to be content to await the reopen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence navigation, prob- 
ably in the hope that when the Canadian 
reserves get moving freely there may be 
an easing in prices. This view is not 
shared by the importers, none of whom 
can discern any factor in the immediate 
outlook to suggest cause for much change 
in values. 

Within the past two weeks the emigra- 
tion movement from the Clyde has begun 
for the season. In some cases the liners 
employed have been making special sail- 
ings, and it is possible that in the return 
journey they may carry a good deal of 
wheat and flour, and thus enable flour 
users here to replenish their reserve 
stocks more rapidly than at one time 
semed possible. But apart from two 
ships due in the Clyde from North Amer- 
ica at the end of the month, there is no 
record available of any more stuff com- 
ing in immediately. 

THE BAKERS EXHIBITION 

The flour trade, generally, will not be 
irectly interested in the annual show of 
the Seottish bakers, in conjunction with 
lie grocers, which will open in Kelvin 
ifall, Glasgow, on April 5. It will be 
ecalled that a similar event was opened 
« year ago by Sir Thomas Lipton. The 
present exhibition will be formally 
opened by Sir Henry S. Keith, who is 

sociated with the grocery trade in Lan- 
rkshire and is a keen politician and 
ducationist. 

It was the general desire of the Scot- 

h Master Bakers’ Association, which 

‘ares in the promotion of the exhibi- 
tion, that it should be curtailed in dura- 
ion to a full week, the idea being that 
t should open on a Saturday and close 
on the following Saturday, but it seems 
that either the grocers, or the corporation 
of Glasgow, which, as the owner of the 
hall, is interested in the venture, still 
cling to the practice of the show extend- 
ing over a fortnight, so the latter ar- 
rangement has again been adopted. 

It can be safely said that every one 
will be tired of the event some days 
hefore it closes. It is not easy to main- 
tain public interest for a fortnight. The 
grocery side of the show does not lend 
itself to competitive exhibits to the same 
degree as the bakery side of it, but even 
the bakers cannot arrange for a pro- 
longing of this factor. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, March 24.—The flour market 
is dull. Cables from mills still keep 
firm, and as no response from this side 
is given to them, Canadian mills espe- 
cially, one would assume that they are 
able to get better prices for their flour 
otherwise, or they would be compelled 
to reduce their quotations to a figure 
which would bring about business. The 
reverse, however, is the case, with the 
result that buyer and seller remain apart, 
with no prospect of business ahead for 
the present. 

The large bakers and retail distributors 

still keep out of the market and refuse 
to be tempted into forward speculations. 
In Dublin and the south of Ireland gen- 
erally there has been a distinct shortage 
of wheat, and it is even reported that 
some mills have been shut down, while 
there has been a better demand for im- 
ported flours. For instance, one Minne- 
apolis brand is selling in Dublin and the 
south at 36s 6d, whereas in Belfast and 
the north of Ireland it is impossible to 
make more than about 36s, net, c.i.f. 
For shipment the mills want 36s, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and about 3d more Dublin. 
There is some business going on in a 
retail way in these flours among the 
smaller bakers, but the larger consumers 
are not interested. 
_ Canadian mills have been very press- 
ing with regard to offers, which are 
somewhat irregular. Export patents for 
April seaboard shipment are offered at 
33s 6d@33s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, and short Manitobas of fine 
quality at 37s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
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English mills are offering very good 
flours, quite equal in color to the best 
Manitobas, at a price equal to 37s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port, and the inclina- 
tion on the part of consumers, if in the 
market at all, is to buy these flours, be- 
cause they can get delivery whenever 
required, and in small lots, thereby sav- 
ing storage and interest on their money. 

Soft winters are easier in price and 
there is possibly more inclination on the 
part of American millers to meet the 
trade, for top grades are quoted at 37s 
9d, net, c.i.f., and export patents at 36s 
6d, April shipment. 

Australian flours have been unpurchas- 
able, owing to the difficulties of freight. 
At times there is nothing offering in the 
south of Ireland except transshipment 
flour from English ports, but in Bel- 
fast and the north it is being quoted 
equal to 35s, net, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


The position of oatmeal is practically 
unchanged. Canadian millers making the 
highest type of rolled oats are still main- 
taining their price at 48s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. There 
were some outside marks on offer on the 
basis of 41s 6d for April-May seaboard 
shipment, but there was no response 
from buyers. It is reported that some 
business was done for shipment to Dub- 
lin and the south of Ireland by north 
of Ireland importers on the basis of 
about 41s, net, c.i.f., Dublin. 

Spot prices are down to about rock 
bottom. Importers decline to accept less 
than about 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, for anything they have in store 
or on quay. For medium and pinhead 
meal, sellers want about 40s and 41s@ 
41s 6d, respectively, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. 

FEED 


Mill offals are dull, and prices were 
maintained with difficulty for the poorer 
qualities, but the finer sorts have been 
in much better demand at some increase 
in price. Best broad white bran, Eng- 
lish make, is very scarce, and it is diffi- 
cult to name a price, but over £12 per 
ton would have to be paid, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Ordinary white bran 
is £11 per ton, or even a little over, in 
Dublin, and in Belfast and the north 
£10 15s@£11 is the price. Some small 
red bran is on offer at £11 per ton, but 
the quantity is limited. Foreign bran 
cannot be secured under £10 per ton, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. There are 
some little lots in store which are being 
mostly used for mixing purposes, and 
are fetching a fairly good price blended 
with home made. 

Feedingstuffs are weaker, and there 
appears to be a very distinct pause in 
demand, both in the north and the 
south. Indian meal is about £11 in the 
north and £11 10s in the south. Flaked 
corn for cattle feeding is 30s@£2 per 
ton above the price of meal. Linseed 
cakes are a little weaker on spot, de- 
mand having fallen off. It is possible to 
buy foreign cake at £11 10s, net, cif. 
Belfast, and £11 15s, Dublin. Stocks are 
fairly good. 

Cotton cakes have maintained their 
price at £14 per ton, Belfast and Dub- 
lin. Feeders are very partial to home 
made cake, except when they can buy 
foreign made at very much lower figures. 
Our home millers are able to realize 
for good decorticated cake as much as 
£14 per ton, or even more, Belfast or 
Dublin, as against offers of foreign — 
£2 per ton less. Demand is fairly good, 
and millers have no reason to complain 
on this score. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, March 24.—The flour mar- 
ket has not escaped the general feeling 
of despondency which has characterized 
markets generally, including those for 
colonial products. It would seem as if, 
after the rally a little while ago, the 
trade has been too optimistic, and that 
in many instances the improvement ap- 
parent at that time caused merchants to 
enter into Ls eg somewhat too 
heavy for immediate disposal. 

Flour, when considered as a commod- 
ity of daily demand, need not be sub- 
ject to such conditions as referred to. 
At the same time, an optimistic view of 
things in general helps importers to see 
the brighter side of prospects in their 
trade, and to some extent the present 


feeling of care | in our flour market 
may be attributed to the less favorable 
conditions all round. 

Dominating the position in regard to 
imported flour is home milled flour, which 
of late has reigned supreme. It has been 
offered for some time at 16 florins, and 
in some instances, where larger deliveries 
are concerned, at 15.75 florins, delivered, 
so the American miller has been out of 
the running and the best offers are no 
inducement to our dealers to give them 
closer consideration. 

With hard wheat straight flour offered 
by two leading Kansas mills at 16@16.25 
florins, it needs no saying that our home 
millers have had the run of the market, 
and although a few sales may have been 
made here and there, with much pres- 
sure, there is little business passing. 
Manitoba patents were offered at 16.75 
@17 florins and straight flour of the 
same origin at 16.25 florins, which is 
fully a quarter of a florin above home 
parity, while Minneapolis offers were a 
little higher still and, therefore, were 
put aside without comment. 

The weather has at last changed, and 
for the first time for many weeks. we 
have had some days without frost, with 
a much higher temperature, and the 
pleasant feeling prevails that the cold 
season is behind us. If weather condi- 
tions remain favorable it may prove of 
benefit to the United States miller for, 
so far, the home millers have been in a 


‘ position to quote their flour very low 


on account of the high prices obtainable 
for their offals; this will soon be a mat- 
ter of the past, and prices for bran and 
middlings are giving way, which will 
force the home millers to ask a higher 
price for their flour, thereby placing the 
United States miller in a better position 
to compete. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, March 20.—The wheat 
market continues to rise. Average grades 
are quoted at 46 pesetas per 100 kilos 
(approximately $1.60 per bu), fancy 
grades at 47 pesetas ($1.65 per bu), un- 
sacked, at points of origin. 

That there is very little justification 
for this persistent advancement is indi- 
cated by the fact that flour prices, which 
have been following suit to some de- 
gree, have passed the peak at which 
business can be done, and millers ap- 
pear to be on the point of reducing 
prices in order to force operations. 

Flour made from white Castilian wheat 
is selling at the mill at 55 pesetas per 
100 kilos ($6.35 per bbl), equivalent to 
60 pesetas ($6.90 per bbl) in the coast 
markets. The product of coast mills 
sells at 61 pesetas ($7 per bbl) or a 
little less. Owing to the cost of mar- 
keting, there is little if any profit at 
such prices, and the coast markets are 
paralyzed, 

Some of the Catalan millers are hope- 
fully expectant of favorable results from 
the agitation for a plan of allowing im- 
ports of wheat against corresponding 
exports. This “bonus” or bonding plan 
would greatly benefit the coast millers, 
who are at a great disadvantage in com- 
peting with interior millers for domestic 
grown wheat. The Spanish wheat crop 
is easily accessible only to those mills 
located near the source of production. 

The military directorate, however, is 
still something of an unknown quantity, 
and seems to have an entirely different 
point of view from that of the former 
government. To many of those inter- 
ested in the plan of milling foreign 
wheat in bond acquiescence of the di- 
rectorate does not seem likely. This is 
recognized by a section of the less opti- 
mistic coast millers, who feel that pro- 
posed methods of compensating for 
wheat imports by corresponding flour ex- 
ports are not likely to prove acceptable 
either to the interior millers or the farm- 
ers. The latter are making a vigorous 
protest against the scheme. 

How to devise a plan of operation ac- 
ceptable to all factions promises to be 
a severe task for the proponents of the 
milling in bond proposal, but they are 
placing their services earnestly at the 
disposal of the government. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTELLano. 





A bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizes the Shipping Board 
to expend $25,000,000 in installing Diesel 
type engines in government ships. 
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RUSSIA INCREASES 
ACREAGE OF CORN 


The Department of Commerce sum- 
marizes an article from Economic Life, 
Moscow, as follows: 

After the “famine year” of 1921, when 
an extremely small crop was harvested in 
Russia, the Soviet government had to 
take extraordinary measures to supply 
the agricultural population with seeds, 
so that a still greater famine would not 
menace the country. 

A large amount of corn, secured chief- 
ly in America, was distributed for the 
spring planting of 1922. As a result, 
the corn area in Russia increased nearly 
two and a half times, as shown by the 
following table: . 


Year Acres Per cent 
| SE ree 2,233,000 100.0 
BOBO. cescccsvesreveces 2,405,000 107.7 
ae Lah aeeohnans 5,418,000 242.6 
DS oii ns as ceniacan 3,548,000 158.8 

The government tried to spread 


among the population the idea of the im- 
portance of corn as a drouth resisting 
crop. The corn area decreased in 1923, 
however, 1,870,000 acres (about 30 per 
cent), though the acreage planted was 
still 60 per cent larger than the pre- 
war average. 

This decrease in corn area in 1923 is 
due to the fact that, before the war, 
corn was raised only in certain parts of 
southern Russia, and more than half of 
the production was exported. Few of 
the people are familiar with the use of 
corn for feed «nd human consumption, 
and the local consumption for industrial 
purposes is very limited. The use of 
corn in the manufacture of alcohol, 
starch and molasses cannot exceed from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bus, under present 
conditions. 

The production of corn in 1923 was 
about the same as the preceding year, 
and has been estimated at about 66,000,- 
000 bus. There is no demand for corn 
on the market, and prices have dropped 
extremely low. It is estimated that about 
64,000,000 bus corn are now being held 
on farms. The peasants will probably 
reduce the corn acreage still more if 
some immediate remedial measures are 
not adopted by the government. Efforts 
to increase local consumption of corn, 
both for food and industrial purposes, 
cannot give results at once. It is neces- 
sary to increase exports. 





PORTO RICO 

Saw Juan, March 29.—Flour stocks in 
Porto Rico are larger than usual at this 
time of the year, and buying of late has 
been very slow. It is estimated that 
there is enough flour in the island to 
supply the requirements of the bakeries 
until the end of July. Large quantities 
are in storage on the pier of the San An- 
tonio Dock Co., probably not less than 
11,000 bags. For this reason it is the 
general opinion here that very few sales 
of flour will be made during the remain- 
der of the present crop. 

The corn meal market has improved a 
great deal, after the recent months of 
dullness, and a few sales have been made 
recently for shipment from mills during 
April, May and June. The market for 
scratch feed .continues very dull, and 
there have been few sales during March. 
The general opinion is that this dullness 
will prevail through April and May. 


NOTES 

Travelling salesmen of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the George 
P. Plant Milling Co. St. Louis, are 
visiting the trade in Porto Rico. 

The executive secretary of Porto 
Rico has been very busy of late dealing 
with requests from American millers for 
registration of trademarks. This is a 
necessary measure of protection for mills 
doing business in this island. The law 
concerning registration .of trademarks in 
Porto Rico is on file at the home office 
of The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., or may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the executive secretary of Porto 
Rico. FERNANDO Moret. 





The acreage under flax in northern 
Ireland increased from 29,117 to 45,107 
acres in 1923, but is still more than 50 
per cent under the total acreage in 1920. 
The 1923 production was about 16,000,- 
000 Ibs. 
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IN ALIEN CLOTHING 

The milling business in this country 
was first started as a community service. 
In the frontier days, before the coming 
of the railroads, as the population slowly 
moved westward, it was necessary to 
have many small mills to grind the wheat 
that was grown locally to help sustain 
life. Although these mills were started 
by private individuals, probably for per- 
sonal gain, or as their way of making 
a livelihood, yet in all probability they 
also had in mind the need of their 
plants as a service to the community of 
which they were to be a part. 

Thus there was an underlying idea of 
making a living for one’s self and one’s 
family through the rendering of a serv- 
ice, and in this case a rather important 
and indispensable one. The local miller 
was probably content if he served well 
those who were immediately dependent 
upon him. One likes to picture him, as 
indeed he stands out in the imagination, 
as the jolly miller of song and story, 
without avarice, loving his neighbor as 
himself, and quite innocent of undue 
selfishness, or seeking to extend the 
boundaries of his trade at the expense of 
somebody else. 

Then came the age of the railroads, 
the development and refinement of me- 
chanical processes, the quickening of the 
imagination and the more rapid settle- 
ment of the country. Improved trans- 
portation widened almost overnight the 
limits of one’s contacts and the possi- 
bilities of industrial growth and expan- 
sion. Some men of vision and resource- 
fulness began to reach out for business 
beyond the confines of their own com- 
munity. The modern industrial era, as 
as it is known today, began to take form 
within the short space of 50 years. 

Larger plants were built, new proc- 
esses were invented and gave an advan- 
tage to those first to adopt them. Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis became large ter- 
minal markets, and trading in futures 
afforded a hedge against the forward 
sale of flour by which the larger millers 
were enabled to nail down, as it were, a 
certain amount of the possible and prob- 
able flour business of the country before 
the flour was actually needed or wanted 
for consumption, thereby assuring them- 
selves, in advance, a nucleus of orders 
for future operation. 

This process of providing in advance 
for operation is not peculiar to the mill- 
ing industry, although in some other lines 
the same sort of a hedge against inven- 
tories and forward sales is not available. 
In some manufactures the season’s out- 
put may be sold from samples months 

_ ahead before the stock is bought or the 
manufacturing started, the only possible 
hedge against the manufacturing process 
being in the goods sold. That is, for in- 
stance, largely the case in the shoe and 
garment trades. 

No doubt the underlying fact in the 
development of industry is the desire for 
personal pein, but concurrently with it, 
running always along closely by its side, 
is the recognition, not always conscious 
or articulate, of the possibility of ren- 
dering a practical service. The one can- 
not be had without the other, 

Now where does the evil lie in the de- 
velopment of this process, if evil there 
be? Certainly some economies and ad- 
vantages inhere in what is known as mass 
production, lowering the cost of com- 
modities and the conversion of raw ma- 
terials, and making sible their use 
and enjoyment by a Saeer number of 
people. The automobile is the most 
striking illustration of this point today. 

The evil lies in carrying the thing too 
far beyond the bounds of reason and 
good sense, until what was a commendable 
endeavor becomes dominated by unwar- 
ranted greed and avarice. And when 
the thing is overdone, it turns in its 


tracks to smite and slay the trans- 
gressor. It may put him out of business 
altogether, That is the price of losing 
one’s balance, one’s sense of proportion, 
of greed and avarice, of an overweening 
conceit, of developing an immoral or 
unmoral sense in one’s business. This 
is the industrial expression of the spir- 
itual truth, “The wages of sin is death.” 
Violation of economic laws means fail- 
ure. 

And that is what is the matter with 
the milling business today. It has result- 
ed in too much capacity, so that those 
who are engaged in the business find it 
extremely difficult to operate at a profit. 
Now there is only one way out of the 
mess, and that is to go back and undo 
some of the work that has so unwitting- 
ly been done in the past. If there be too 
much capacity, it must be reduced by 
not operating it—not trying to operate 
it. If the actual consumption of flour 
only warrants 50 per cent of operation, 
then that is the basis on which flour 
should be made and sold. Then the spir- 
it of the industry should be changed, for 
that is really what has caused all the 
trouble. Avarice and greed and ram- 
pant selfishness should be thrown over- 
board; they have proved unprofitable 
and nearly wrecked the business. 

The miller might well go back to that 
original conception of himself as a pub- 
lic servant. In the history of this indus- 
try, to those who have the eyes to see it, 
may be found a practical illustration and 
verification of a few great moral truths 
and precepts, the more effective because 
the bringing of them out has been unin- 
tentional. One of these has already been 
referred to, “The wages of sin is death”; 
another, millers might well lay to their 
heart, as a guide in their business, “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” It is known 
as the Golden Rule, and there is no bet- 
ter foundation on which to build a busi- 
ness. If it isn’t observed, in the end a 
profit, and indeed the business itself, 
becomes impossible. The milling indus- 
try has been masquerading in alien cloth- 
ing, and it is*time to get back to first 
principles. There is not wanting evi- 
dence that millers are alive to the reali- 
ties of the situation. 

It is important for all millers, wher- 
ever located, to keep in step with the 
forward march of the industry, that they 
may not individually retard its prog- 
ress and that they may catch the inspira- 
tion coming from the adoption of con- 
structive measures. This is peculiarly an 
industry where the co-operation of all 
is necessary, that all may prosper; it is 
overbuilt and highly competitive, and 
hence highly individualistic. Many mill- 
ers make the mistake of not keeping in 
touch with the vital movements in their 
industry. They should attend the impor- 
tant meetings of their associations, like 
the one of the Federation which will be 
held at Chicago on April 23-24. 


TOLEDO 

The milling situation last week was 
practically unchanged, if anything more 
quiet than in the previous week. Do- 
mestic trade was taking a littie flour. 
The feed situation seemed to be some- 
what improved, with greater strength in 
the undertone. Prices advanced on flour 
to correspond with the advance in wheat. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.04% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
April 11. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.05@5.20 
bbl, local springs $6.15@6.20, local hard 
winters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $27.75 
ton, mixed feed $28.75, and middlings 
$29.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- . 


western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BOG GBR ccccevocencevess 33,900 74 
Previous week ............ 30,600 66% 
WORF GBS ccccccssccccovecs 22,300 46 
Two years ago .........+-. 16,800 35 
PRISS VORIS OOO oc cccccecce 17,500 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

April 6-12 - 19, 116,310 80,146 69 
Previous week.. 23 138,660 84,752 61 
Year ago ...... 21 119,010 63,911 45 
Two years ago. 21 123,000 45,744 37 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 6-12, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 13,000 56,000 207,000 219,000 
Corn, bus.... 63,000 34,000 29,000 13,000 
Oats, bus.... 51,000 66,000 17,000 250,000 


NOTES 

J..B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., is now 
representing the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in southern Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

W. J. Mullen, representing Noury & 
Van der Lande, Novadel Process, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in Toledo, Indianapolis 
and Evansville last week. 

The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
has under construction the new feed 
plant which will take the place of the 
one recently burned. It will cost about 
$160,000. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has bought the baking business for- 
merly conducted by E. E. Bertholf, Lex- 
ington, Ky., under the style of Lexing- 
ton Wholesale Bakery. 

Domestic Feed & Grain Co., 626 Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the style under which G. O. Gough, for- 
merly with Sumner & Krutzsch, brokers, 
is now doing a feed brokerage business. 

Edward E. Dannemann, flour broker, 
Cincinnati, has been seriously ill for a 
long time, and has gone to South America 
on account of his health. He had peri- 
tonitis, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, 

O. F. Frisbie, formerly with the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., 
and prior to that with the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., is now in the sales 
department of the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

J. L. Carwile, formerly with the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., has arranged 
to represent the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in northern In- 
diana and Michigan. He has just re- 
turned from a visit to the mill. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Great 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, April 16-17. 
This will be the twentieth anniversary of 
the association, and a special effort has 
been made to have an interesting pro- 
gramme. 


gar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is national chairman 
of a committee to raise $1,000,000 for 
further endowment of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., which is his alma 
mater. The committee raised nearly a 
quarter of this amount in the first week 
of its work. 

The feed plant at Louisville, Ky., of 
the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, feed 
dealers and manvfacturers, burned April 
5, with a loss of $300,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The elevator contained 
60,000 bus wheat, corn and oats. This 
plant was formerly a malt house of 
The Fleischmann Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Flour business in Indianapolis last 
week was quiet, but compared well with 
that of the corresponding week last year. 
Shipping has been lighter in recent 
weeks, but this to some d has been 
counterbalanced by an increase in local 
business. Stocks are being laid by con- 
servatively. 

Spring and Kansas or hard winter 
wheat flours are the strongest on the 
local market. These were advanced 10 
@lic. Soft winter wheat held steady. 

Orders of fairly good size were filled 
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for the East and some exporting was 
done, but both were of ordinary nature. 

Feed is in more demand than for some 
time, millers say, but prices have not 
been affected to any degree. Farmers 
and stockmen, according to their state- 
ments to feed manufacturers, have 
found it cheaper to feed manufactured 
stuff than corn. 

Most of the wheat passing through the 
Board of Trade has been sold to millers, 
and the quality reported several weeks 
ago at the beginning of the dry spring 
weather has continued. Prices are fir:y- 
ing up, with the average higher than 
that of a week ago. The market is fa- 
vorable to the buyer, and this fact has 
caused millers to buy heavier than or- 
dinarily. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the «all 
of. the Indianapolis Board of Trace, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, April !2: 
wheat, No. 2 red 99c@$1.02, No. 2 hard 
96@99c; corn, No. 2 white 73@75c, No. 
3 white 72@74c, No. 2 yellow 73@7 ic, 
No. 3 yellow 72@74c, No. 2 mixed 72@ 
74c, No. 3 mixed 71@72c; oats, No 2 
white 454%@47%c, No. 3 white 441.4 
46 146c. 

Inspections of grain, April 12: wheat, 
No. 2 red 3 cars, No. 3 1, No. 3 hard 
2, No. 3 white 2, No. 4 white 2, No. 5 
white 1, No. 4 yellow 6, sample yellow 3, 
No. 4 mixed 2; oats, No. 2 white 3 cirs, 
No. 3 white 3, No. 4 white 2, sample 
white 1. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, wit|; a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspc- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to ‘Iie 
Northwestern Miller for the week e1:\- 
ing April 12: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activiry 
/ Peer ere ree 8,487 2 
PROVIGUS WOOK 2... cccccccccs 8,715 
BOOP BBD cccctraccccccccess 9,537 
TWO FORTS OPO .ccccsscisece 8,228 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In oO 
eer rere re er 31,000 30,500 
EY 564.4 eae eevee 4 eee 182,000 71 
My  chedbeees sean obs Ke 154,000 6 9 
TED ce cewedecwubes veces ve 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats I 


April 12, 1924. 248,700 422,000 64,400 : 
April 13, 1923. 154,355 454,000 234,000 2.110 
April 13, 1922. 131,000 357,000 247,000 


Curis O. ALBION 


NORFOLK 

Flour buyers were not in the market 
last week in this section, and no sales 
of any moment were reported. Orders 
came in slowly for deliveries on old cou- 
tracts. Shipments were fairly active in 
North Carplina, particularly on the bot 
lines running from there to Norfolk. 
Prices during the week were practically 
unchan Top winter patents were 
quoted at $5.60@5.85, long per cent p.t- 
ents $5.10@5.35; Kansas fancy family 
patents $6.60@6.85, bakers grades $6... 
@6.50; northwestern spring patents $6.45 
@7.25, bakers $6.65@6.80, clears $5.15 
5.25, advertised brands $7.25@7.80. 

Feed was somewhat lower, and tlic 
market was dull. Bran was quoted «t 
$28@28.50 ton, standard middlings $27.50 
@28, flour middlings $30@31, fancy win- 
ter flour middlings $82@33, and red dog 
$39.50@40. 

NOTES 

President King, of the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., was visiting W. '. 
Ham, his representative, here last wee, 
and calling on the trade. 


W. T. Ham, of W. T. Ham & Co., r: 
turned last week from Bluefield, W. V«. 
where he attended a meeting of the We-! 
Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Associatio: 

F. H. Hobbs, president Merchant~ 
bakery, Norfolk, has gone into the flou~ 
brokerage business as Hobbs & Chan 
dler, and taken over the accounts 0 
several well-known mills. 

The Dwinell Wright Co., Boston, man 
ufacturers of White House coffee, ha 
bought the plant of the Portsmouth Cot 
ton Mfg. Co., and will remodel it t: 
establish its first southern coffee plant 
there. 

Phil Roskam, president and active 
manager of the am Baking Cor- 
poration, Norfolk, died April 10 after 
a Short illness. The bakery will be con- 
tinued, after a reorganization. Mr. Ros- 
kam, in addition to being one of the 
best known members of the trade in 
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tidewater Virginia, was one of the best 
known men in Norfolk. He served for 
a generation, up to six years ago, as a 
member of the Norfolk city council, and 
in other capacities in the municipal gov- 


ernment. 
Josepu A. Leste. 


EVANSVILLE 

The market for flour last week con- 
tinued quiet, though receipts of wheat 
were larger than in the previous week. 
Flour prices, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $6.35@ 
6.75; first patents, $6; Kansas, $7; 
springs, $7.25; straights, $5.25@5.40. 
Clears, in jutes, first $4@4.50, second 
$3.75@4. 

Millfeed was not in great demand, 
even at varying prices. Bran, $28@30; 
mixed feed, $29@31; shorts, $29@32. 


NOTES 
Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
was in Birmingham and Mobile recently. 
Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, is making a tour of southern mar- 
ke ts. 
WwW. J. Mullen, representing Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., called on 
the milling trade here last week. 


J. E. McLemore, Nashville, secretary 
f the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, visited Evansville millers last week. 
Millers report wheat looking better in 
his territory. Bare spots where the 
wheat was believed to have been killed 
by the changing weather are beginning 
» show green. 


W. W. Ross. 
NASHVILLE 


llour trade in southeastern markets 
displayed no unusual activity last week, 
though the aggregate volume of business 
was slightly better than the average for 
the past five years. New sales were ex- 
tremely light, and chiefly in small quan- 
tities. Shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts are holding up fairly well, and 
the movement of flour is absorbing the 
entire output. Weather conditions are 
improving, and this should give some bet- 
ter tone to business. 

Flour prices have been fairly well 
maintained, though some concessions 
have been obtainable. Prices, April 12, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.80@ 
7.25; standard or regular patent, $5.80@ 
6.25; straight patent, $5.25@5.60; first 
clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Business was routine with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.40; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6@6.40. 

Wheat movement was quiet. No. 2 
red, with bill was quoted at $1.25@1.27 
bu, Nashville. 

Fair demand featured millfeed,; with 
an easy tone to prices. Quotations at 
close of week were as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $26@28; standard 
middlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Corn meal continued in light demand. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.95@2; un- 
bolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output. of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 


March 29-April 5. 200,520 99,287 49.5 


Previous week . 201,120 110,176 54.7 
Year G68 sasravies 198,480 94,628 47.6 
Two years ago.... 197,190 90,099 45.6 


Three years ago.. 174,570 74,214 9 42.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 12 April 5 
Ae eee 19,000 21,200 
We I edie <a sdaad> 302,000 300,000 
| epee 134,000 151,000 
OMG (GHP % cacedtesccacc 281,000 275,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 152 cars. 

Phy a conditions have been favor- 
able for oo growth of wheat in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee this month. 

S. Thruston Ballard, president Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, has been 
critically ill at Jacksonville, Fla., follow- 
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ing an operation for appendicitis. Ac- 
cording to late reports his condition was 
improving. G. A. Breaux, vice president 
Ballard & Ballard Co., has gone to 
Jacksonville to be with Mr. Ballard. 
Joun Lerrer. 





ATLANTA 

The flour market last week was un- 
changed, buyers taking small lots and 
keeping stocks about even with demand. 
Prices were rather steady. 

Millfeed was moving fairly well, and 
prices were about steady. Stocks were 
considered small, and merchants were 
buying as needs required. 

The cottonseed meal market was rather 
dull, stocks being controlled by oil mills. 
There was a limited amount bought 
ahead for future delivery. The fertilizer 
trade took some meal for mixing pur- 
poses, and the dairy trade was fair. 

Hominy feed advanced with the price 
of corn, although demand was dull. 

Hay receipts were light and stocks gen- 
erally small, but sufficient to meet de- 
mand. Prices were about steady, with 
little change. The better grades of al- 
falfa and timothy are in best demand in 
this market. Country stocks of roughage 
are fast disappearing, and this trade is 
beginning to show up. 

The planting of all crops is slightly 
delayed, due to irregular weather. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour trade continued dull last 
week, with prices easing off slightly. 
Both jobbers and buyers had difficulty in 
making sales. As the situation now 
stands, the large consumers of flour ap- 
pear to be well fortified with stock and 
commitments. 

The well-known and established brands 
held well at their prices, although the 
range was not so wide as the week pre- 
vious. The heaviness of the wheat mar- 
ket had the effect of putting a damper 
on general buying. Mill representatives 
reported a marked dullness that even 
price concessions failed to dissipate. The 
general opinion is that there will not 
be any change in the situation until 
after Easter. 

Rye flour was in moderate demand, 
with prices practically unchanged. Gra- 
ham and entire wheat flour moved slow- 
ly. Macaroni manufacturers did some 
buying of semolina, although protesting 
at the price quoted, claiming it was 
too high. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.15@ 
7.15 and hard winter $5.50@5.60, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.15@4.50, 
bulk; clears, $5@5.65, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was inactive, and few sales 
were made, the trend of the market 
being downward. Quotations, April 12: 
standard middlings, $25.50@26.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $27.50@28.50; red dog, 
$33@34; spring wheat bran, $24.50@ 
25.50; linseed meal, $50@54; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@54; tank- 
age, 60°per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
16 per cent protein $38@42; 20 per cent 

rotein $46, 22@24 per cent protein 
B54, 25 per cent protein $54. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light, with 
market firm. While not much ear corn 


is needed at this season of the year, . 


there is demand for a few cars of strict- 
ly sound, clean, assorted yellow. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 88@84c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 77@79c; No. 2 mixed, 73@79c. Re- 
ceipts of shelled corn moderate, with de- 
mand fair. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
9014@91%c; No. 3 yellow, 8744@88'c; 
No. 4 yellow, 81@82c; No. 5 yellow, 78% 
@79c; No. 6 yellow, 75@77c. Kiln-dried 
yellow, granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.25 in 100-lb sacks; pearl 
hominy, $2.30. 
OATS 


All grades of oats below No. 2 white 
are dull and neglected. There is a sur- 
plus of off grades on track and in stor- 
age awaiting buyers. Retailers are buy- 
ing sparingly of the best grades. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 5444@55c; No. 3 
white, 514%;@52%4c; No. 4 white 47@50c. 


NOTES 


D. H. Crock, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Washburn-Crosby 


Co., has returned from a visit to the 
general offices at Minneapolis. 

The regular meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Friday evening, April 25, at 6:30. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., attended the annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association at Bluefield, W. Va. 

Carl Hagedorn, a retired grocer, died 
at his home at Riverview, Wheeling, W. 
Va., on April 4, after being stricken by 
apoplexy. His widow and three chil- 
dren survive. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
L. H. Behner flour mill, East Orwell, 
near Warren, Ohio, on April 10. Loss, 
$85,000. Large quantities of feed, grain 
and flour were burned. 

C. C. Larus 


BUYER’S RIGHTS IN 
BELATED DELIVERY 


According to a decision of the Rhode 
Island supreme court (Newton Tea & 
Spice Co. vs. Narragansett Wholesale 
Grocery, 123 Atl. 144), a seller ships 
goods at his peril where the contract 
time for delivery has passed and the 
buyer has not signified willingness to 
accept belated delivery. It was held 
that a buyer is under no obligation to 
notify the seller that he will not take 
the goods. In that case a trial judge 
instructed the jury: 

“If I make a contract to buy goods 
of you, and if they do not come, why, 
ordinarily, I would notify you in the 
lapse of time that, the time having ex- 
pired, I did not want them, and these 
people should have notified the plaintiff 
to that effect.” 

Reviewing the case, the supreme court 
said: “The order for the goods specified 
no time for sending them, and the plain- 
tiff was bound to send them to the de- 
fendant within a reasonable time. . ‘ 
This principle of law is well settled. 

. . We find no authority for the prop- 
osition that the buyer must notify the 
seller that he will not accept the goods 
when the seller has neglected to make 
delivery of them according to the terms 
of the contract.” 

On another point the supreme court 
also reversed the lower court. The trial 
judge instructed the jury to the effect 
that the fact that goods delivered are in 
slightly damaged condition does not jus- 
tify the seller in rejecting them. The 
supreme court held that that was an 
inaccurate statement of law, saying: 

“It is the duty of the seller to. deliver 
goods in accordance with the terms of 
the contract . . ., and where the seller 
delivers to the buyer a quantity of goods 
less than he contracted to sell, the buyer 


may reject them.” 
A. L. H. Street. 








CZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S FLOUR 
AND GRAIN TRADE IN 1923 


During the calendar year 1923 Czecho- 
Slovakia’s grain and flour imports to- 
taled 20,845 tons, valued at 33,304,300 
crowns, of which 6,305 tons were import- 
ed from Jugo-Slavia, 4,298 from Aus- 
tria, 3,096 from Germany, 1,314 from the 
United States, 779 from Hungary, 217 
from Brazil, and 155 from Argentina, 
says Consul C. S. Winans in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. While 
the above figures represent statistics as 
shown by the Czecho-Slovakia state sta- 
tistical office, they do not accurately 
represent imports from the United 
States, as shipments of wheat to Czecho- 
Slovakia are often made through Ger- 
many and other countries having sea- 
ports. Imports of wheat flour totaled 
235,191 tons, valued at 600,287,500 
crowns, of which 68,823 tons were from 
Germany, 47,624 from Hungary, 34,183 
from the ‘United States, 21,382 from 
France, 18,020 from Austria, 12,151 from 
Holland, 19,175 from the Port of Ham- 
burg (principally from the United 
States), 3,655 from Great Britain, and 
1,060 from Roumania. 

Czecho-Slovakia’s exports of grain and 
flour totaled 327,792 tons. Barley was 
one of the principal items of her exports 
of grains, totaling 192,495 tons, of which 
93,895 were exported to Austria, 52,330 
to Germany, 11,657 to Great Britain, 
3,139 to Holland. Czecho-Slovakia also 
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exported 40,487 tons of oats, 50 per cent 
of which were to Austria, approximate- 
ly 35 per cent to Switzerland, and the 
balance to other countries of central 
Europe. . Czecho-Slovakia’s. exports of 
wheat flour, which totaled 21,938 tons, 
and rye flour, which totaled 33,963 tons, 
were practically all to Austria. On ac- 
count of the increased imports of flour 
from Hungary and the petition of the 
Millers’ Association of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the importation of flour during the cal- 
endar year 1924 may be restricted con- 
siderably, in comparison with imports of 
1921, 1922, and 1923, in order to assist 
the association. The bakers of Czecho- 
Slovakia have stated that they prefer 
American flour and grain above all 
others, on account of the additional 
strength contained therein. With Amer- 
ican flour and flour made of American 
grain, the Association of Bakers also 
states that it is not necessary for it to 
maintain night forces in the bakeries— 
thereby reducing the cost of bread. 





February Exports 
; Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of February, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 




















Wheat -———Bushels——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Belgium ......... 6,960 223,000 186,277 
Denmark ........ SS ier 274,597 
MPCMOMER 2. cccccs aa.  xieaee  <sebhee 
ree a: @64sa6  seanas 
. eae 147,762 
oo ee 194,315 203,788 
SS Re Skenst £8060 
Iceland, ete. ..... a. shirts ‘“aeaawn 
aa oak a 6 di'tinss 12,033 431,263 11 
Netherlands ..... 181,609 60,062 284,312 
| rrr nk ‘Siktek wets 
Poland, Danzig .. S easeus 786 
rrr 6,291 2. Bere 
ee 35,558 525,286 732,843 
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Dutch W. Indies.. ae 150 
French W. Indies. 12,374 ...... cesses 
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Kwangtung ......  “seten- © ee dbes 
Philippine Islands. 82,445 ...... 21 
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French Oceania .. Dae. os20803 Selene 
Belgian Kongo ... a eatees -ewa ket 
me. Went Afvies.. 18,806 ....2. coccce 
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Br. East Africa... mts tehisax- kadmes 
Canary Islands .. ae 8 Sheoas sannen 
Jaa Src ft eee ee 
Other Fr. Africa.. Se wahtae  arawha 
as oe Sereks. Setese 
Perr - wsaebs ~sneeien 
Port. E. Africa... a thane sevens 
Other Port. Africa 7 |= wakes Seeeaic 
DOORN cvcczcens 1,538,520 3,095,378 3,391,041 
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eer ee. ésee% 26005 
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BUENO ccccce 2,929 36 3.239 
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eee re 1,582 
ae aber seecsaees arr 5,759 
Other W. Indies..... rer 2,777 
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Rye flour, bbis— 
Belgium ....... 7,307 Sweden ....... 1,300 
Denmark ..... 398 Canada ....... 289 
Finland ....... 281 West Indies.... 77 
i. OEE 1,344 Cent. America.. 12 
Germany ...... 24,525 Oth. countries, . 3 
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PE oscesee 224 _. eeerre ee 44,284 





The Hungarian budget for 1923-24 
provides 200,000,000 crowns for the pro- 
motion and carrying on of drainage 
plants. 
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GREATER CARE IN EXPORT TRADE 
URGED BY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
AT FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Throughout all the 
sessions of the Central Mississippi Valley 
Foreign Trade Conference, held in St. 
Louis, April 10, the keynote sounded was 
the use of greater care in exporting 
goods to foreign countries and the treat- 
ment of foreign sales with the same de- 
gree of consideration as that given do- 
mestic sales. 

The conference was well attended, al- 
though the number from the Southwest 
was reduced by the fact that a similar 
meeting had been called for Kansas City 
on the following day. Many government 
officials addressed the meeting, and be- 
tween sessions individual conferences 
were held with these officials by export- 
ers interested in the particular field rep- 
resented by the various government men. 

Following the usual Fg mage A re- 
marks of welcome and the response 
thereto, the morning session got under 
way at 9:30 o'clock. Richard O’Toole, 
chief of the Latin American division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the first speaker on the pro- 
gramme, gave an optimistic vision of 
“Present Sales and Prospects in Latin 
America,” stating in some detail his rea- 
sons for believing that Mississippi valley 
exporters may look to the Latin Ameri- 
can markets as a favorable outlet for 
their products in the future. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
of the morning was given by Nels E. An- 
derson, former American vice consul at 
Saloniki, Greece, who, in ——— on 
“Mississippi Valley Trade Possibilities 
with the Near East,” said: 

“Too frequently it is thought that only 
those markets close to the point of man- 
ufacture are worthy of attention, but 
this is wrong. The greatest obstacle to 
the further Tevclapeset of foreign trade 
is not the deflation of currency or less- 
ened buying power of foreign countries, 
but the reluctance of American export- 
ers to find out where markets for their 
products really exist. The same care 
should be given to the development of 
export business as is given to the domes- 
tic trade. 

“As soon as the Balkan countries real- 
ize they are face to face with a financial 
condition which cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, which they must do soon, their 
economic structure will improve and they 
will afford an excellent market for Mis- 
sissippi valley exporters, and in this con- 
nection the federal barge line is the 
greatest factor in existence in opening 
up foreign trade for the Mississippi 
valley. 

THE UNSCRUPULOUS EXPORTER 


“The first essential for building up a 
satisfactory export business in the Near 
East is the elimination of the unscrupu- 
lous and unworthy American exporter, 
who is causing a greater loss to American 
trade in the Near East than any other 
influence. Confidence in American firms 
must be built up. The second essential 
is the sending of exact samples of the 
goods to be sold. The buyers in the 
Near East markets will buy from sam- 
ples, but they will not buy from analyses 
or catalogues. 

“Another detriment to American ex- 
port business is the fact that American 
firms have looked to foreign fields only 
when domestic markets fail, and then 
abandon their foreign customers as soon 
as the domestic markets again are open 
to them. This is not conducive to con- 
fidence. In the Near East price is prob- 
ably the most important factor in sell- 
ing, due to the lessened buying power 
of the people and their natural lack of 
luxuries. 

“Foreign trade must be developed by 
advertising, consistent selling methods 
and tactics similar to those used in work- 
ing domestic markets, for foreign trade 
is only long distance selling.” 

The luncheon at noon, in the audi- 
torium of the Chamber of Commerce, 
where all the sessions were held, was a 
joint affair between the foreign trade 
conference and the Rotary Club of St. 
Louis. Two representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce, who were in at- 


tendance at the foreign trade confer- 
ence, addressed the meeting, Richard 
O’Toole, and Archibald J. Wolfe, chief 
of the division of commercial laws, the 
latter speaking on the export future of 
St. Louis. He stated that export trade 
cannot be developed without export vis- 
ion, and that it is this trade that will 
be the salvation of our future business. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S BURDEN 

Mr. Wolfe said that it is only the 
business man today who can save a war- 
weary world from itself. The church, 
diplomacy and science, he added, have 
all failed and, as a result, the work is 
left to the business men. He concluded 
his address by giving a brief history of 
the Department of Commerce, and par- 
ticularly since its reorganization under 
Secretary Hoover. While some of the 
biggest business organizations in the 
country use the foreign service of the 
Department of Commerce, he explained, 
it is the smaller manufacturer who needs 
the department’s help in developing for- 
eign trade, and to him, as well as to the 
larger manufacturers, the service is al- 
ways available. 

Shortly after the adjournment from 
luncheon, Mr. Wolfe again addressed 
the conference, this time speaking on 
“How to Establish and Sell Through 
Foreign Agents.” In this address he 
pointed out the fact that it is almost 
impossible to sell in foreign countries 
without personal representation in those 
countries, and with these representa- 
tives giving the best of their ability to 
the undertaking. The relation between 
the exporting company and its agent is 
the success or failure of the business, he 
added. 


LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 


Then followed an address which was 
the most interesting feature of the con- 
ference to millers. This was a talk on 
“Markets for Flour and Grain Products 
in Latin America and the West Indies,” 
by Edward H. Montgomery, chief of 
the foodstuffs division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“It is not the object of this discus- 
sion,” Mr. Montgomery said, “to try to 
tell experienced exporters about phases 
of the flour export business with which 
they are best acquainted and far better 
qualified to give opinion on than I would 
be. In any export business at least 95 
per cent of the trade promotion must 
be done by the industry itself. There 
is a place, however, in any well-organized 
trade promotion programme carried on 
by an industry where a government 
agency, such as the Department of Com- 
merce, can put in an oar and help out, 
providing there is good co-operation be- 
tween the industry and the department. 
The main object of this visit is to get in 
touch with the flour exporting problems 
of this district and establish this co- 
operation. 

“In the St. Louis district there are 
probably 200 mills that either directly 
or indirectly furnish some flour in the 
export trade, and the total movement is 
probably upwards of 1,000,000 bbls from 
this territory, most of which goes out 
through the Gulf ports. Before going 
into your local problems it might be 
well to give a general picture of the 
flour export business of the United States 
and some recent trends.” 

Mr. Montgomery here introduced the 
following table showing exports of grain 
from the United States, in millions of 


bushels: 
12 months ending 


March, March, 

1924 1923 

RE 56.40%540kbe ee Sue 89 154 
GOR «ote sc ciewedonasaees 38 125 
BE gh eckKts+ «eee use ous an 23 54 
0 rer 2 29 
BT sec ctencteegeness 11 20 
BWOORIR. . o's once ch cceces 163 382 


This,” he said, “shows a loss of 57 per 
cent in our exports of grain for the 
period ending March, 1924, compared 
with the 12 months ending March, 1923. 
However, 17,000,000 bbls wheat flour 
were exported for the 12 months ending 





March, 1924, an increase of 1,750,000 
bbls over the same period last year. 


RELATION OF WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


“The flour mills of the United States 
are now producing about 125,000,000 bbls 
a year, and of this about 15 per cent is 
exported, or, to put it in terms of wheat, 
the flour exports were equivalent to about 
83,000,000 bus wheat, which represents 
about one third‘of the wheat exported as 
flour. 

“I believe no one will question the fact 
that to export our wheat in form of 
flour is far better for the country than 
to export it as grain. The manufacture 
of this flour not only helps to furnish 
employment to American labor and in- 
creases the market for American goods, 
but it also reduces the overhead cost of 
milling, which gives every one cheaper 
flour, and leaves in the country all the 
byproducts as valuable feed for the live 
stock industry. I believe that sufficient 
thought has not been given by the public 
to the importance of supporting the mill- 
ing industry as the best means of ex- 
porting a large part of our grain prod- 
ucts.” 

The following table was introduced to 
show the trend of wheat and flour ex- 
ports from the United States (000’s 


omitted) : 
Per cent 
Wheat -—Flour——, exported as 
Period— bus bbls *Bus Wheat Flour 
1900-04. 103,456 18,365 82,642 57.0 43.0 
1909-13. 651,819 10,418 46,881 52.5 47.5 
1914-18. 141,852 15,469 69,611 67.1 32.9 


1919-23. 181,931 18,888 84,993 68.1 31.9 
*Wheat equivalent. 
1900-19, fiscal years; 

years. 

“During the 40 years which followed 
the Civil War,’ Mr. Montgomery re- 
sumed, “wheat production and the mill- 
ing industry of this country had a rapid 
and steady growth, and we soon became 
the principal flour exporters of the 
world; in fact, American mills almost 
monopolized the flour export trade. Dur- 
ing the first five years of the present 
century the milling capacity of the coun- 
try had attained an output of over 100,- 
000,000 bbls, and of this we were export- 
ing over 18,000,000 bbls a year. There 
was a steady decline in exports, however, 
during the next 12 years, due in part to 
the rapid increase in wheat production 
and exports in Canada, Argentina and 
Australia. Wheat exports from _ this 
country dropped to about 52,000,000 bus 
for the five-year period just preceding 
the war, and flour exports to around 10,- 
000,000 bbls. 

Then came the war period, with a 
steady increase in flour exports up to 
1919, when we attained the record figure 
of 26,000,000 bbls, and again reached a 
five-year average about equivalent to 
that attained 20 years before. There has, 
of course, been some decline from the 
war figure, but it is remarkable that our 
mills should have continued such a large 
flour export in spite of all the difficulties 
they have faced during the last three 
years. 

No one will deny that the milling busi- 
ness has had hard sledding, and at best 
it is safe to say that a large part of this 
export business has been carried on with 
little or no profit. Our millers deserve 
great credit for this effort to keep up 
the flour export trade and help our farm- 
ers by exporting almost 80,000,000 bus 
of wheat a year in the form of flour, 
and in addition a large amount of stock 
feed. 


1920-23, calendar 


PRODUCTION OF EXPORT FLOUR 

“It is interesting to note how the pro- 

duction of export flour has increased in 

the Gulf territory and on the Pacific 

Coast. It may be shown as follows, the 

figures representing thousands of bar- 
rels: 








1910-14 1923 Increase, 

(fiscal) (calendar) per ct. 

Atiantic ....c.6s6 5,948 6,633 11 
CE: vans vaseeuas 1,636 3,827 134 
Pacific ......000. 2,886 5,583 93 
TOtels 2. ccsces 10,470 16,243 55 


“This is shown in part by the port 
movement. The total exports of flour 
from the United States for the calendar 
year 1923 increasing 55 per cent over the 
pre-war period. If we analyze these 
data by port movements, we find that 
flour going out of Atlantic ports in- 
creased only 11 per cent, that going out 
of Gulf ports 134 per cent, while the 
flour out of Pacific ports increased 92 
per cent. This shows a rather decided 
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shift in the export flour business to the 
Mississippi valley and the Pacific North- 
west. 

“There are probably a number of fac- 
tors that influence this, in particular the 
higher railroad rates to the East and in- 
creased port shipping facilities from the 
Gulf, which have helped, on the whole, 
to develop export flour trade in the Mis- 
sissippi valley during the past few years 
when margins have been so narrow tht 
any slight advantage has a very marked 
effect on the movements. 

“In the Pacific Northwest the increa.¢ 
has been based on the very large produc- 
tion of wheat on the one hand, and the 
steady development of the oriental mi: 
ket on the other.” 


WHO BUYS AMERICAN FLOUR 


American flour markets were indicat. 
in the following table, the figures bei: 
in thousands of barrels: 








1910-14 1923) Incres 
(fiscal) (calendar) per 
SO: os:00400.5 0% 4,605 6,482 
Latin America ... 3,447 3,884 
| a ae re 2,325 4,922 
TOR cicccoves 10,377 15,288 i 


“While the exports of American flour 
for the last calendar year,” said Mr. 
Montgomery, “were 50 per cent high r 
than the pre-war period, yet the perce: - 
age distributed in different marke is 
brings out a number of rather interesti 
points. Europe has increased her ta 
ings about 40 per cent, but as the i 
creased movement from Atlantic po: 
was only about 11 per cent, this indicat 
that a higher per cent of European flo 
is now drawn through Gulf ports a: 
taken from Gulf territory. Latin Ame 
ica shows only a slight increase of abo 
13 per cent, and most of this increa 
can be accounted for by Cuba. The ma 
decrease in Latin America is in Braz. . 
which is largely accounted for by ti 
development of domestic milling in th 
country. 

“The most striking change has been t! 
increase of flour taken through Chine 
ports. Japan has in the meantime d 
creased her purchases of American flow”, 
due to the development of milling i 
Japan. As a result she is taking far 
more wheat’ than in pre-war year.. 
China, on the other hand, seems to be « 
developing market for flour products, ai 
her takings for 1923 were more than do 
ble those in pre-war years. Here is « 
potential market that has enormous pos- 
sibilities for those who can reach thc 
Chinese market. 


COMPETITION IN THE FOREIGN FIELD 


“However, exporters must take into 
consideration any new development in 
competition. There is probably no indu- 
try that has such severe competition «| 
present as the American export mille! 
The very rapid development of wheat 
production in Canada, with’ its sma! 
population, has produced an enormou 
selling pressure for Canadian wheat. \ 
a result, during the past year Canadia' 
wheat has consistently sold at 6@8c per 
bu lower than United States wheat, thu. 
giving the Canadian miller an advantage 
of 30@40c per bbl for his raw product 

“The recent act putting a 42c tari‘ 
on wheat, which was based on difference 
in cost of production, would indicate that 
the Canadian miller has and probabi 
will continue to have an enormous ad 
vantage in the cost of wheat for expor 
milling, for a number of years. His dis 
advantage is in the small home consum}) 
tion, running about 8,000,000 bbls a yea 
The United States market alone will al) 
sorb around 110,000,000 bbls a year. | 
is possible for this enormous milling in 
dustry to grind 10 to 15 per cent mor: 
for export without greatly adding to th 
gross overhead cost, and this enable 
American millers, milling flour large) 
for home consumption, to turn out ; 
certain amount of export flour at a ver) 
low milling cost, and this in itself wil 
take up some of the advantages draw! 
by competitors who have lower price« 
raw materials. 

“We must also consider that in such 
an enormous milling business as we have 
in this country, with dozens of varieties 
of wheat to be worked up, there are 
always turned out certain grades and 
types of flour which do not readily find 
a market at home but often find a ready 
one in some foreign country that is ac- 
customed to this grade of flour.” 
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Growth of the Canadian export flour 
trade was shown by the fact that in 1909- 
13 the yearly average was 3,632,000 bbls, 
whereas the 1920-23 average was 8,130,- 
000, 

“As stated previously,” Mr, Montgom- 
ery went on, “the American miller is now 
in competition with countries that are 
supplying raw materials at somewhat 
lower cost than the United States. A 
part of this disadvantage is offset by the 
enormous milling industry which turns 
out certain amounts for export with lit- 
tle additional overhead cost, which may 
give an advantage in many cases of 
10@20e bbl in cost of production, and 
probably even more in some cases. If it 
were possible to cut off another 15@20c 
bbl in transmitting this flour to the for- 
eign market, the American miller would 
be able to hold his own, even with cheap- 
er raw materials. 

“I am wondering if this problem does 
not need serious consideration. Around 
1,000,000 bbls of export flour go from 
this territory, mostly through one main 
channel toward the Gulf. This flour is 
furnished, I am told, by over 200 millers 
in this territory, each working more or 
less independently through various agen- 
cies. Is it not possible that through some 
system of co-operation this 1,000,000 bbls 
might be moved out at a lower cost of 
distribution, and perhaps save the extra 
margin necessary to meet competition? 
Co-operation among farmers to lower the 
cost of distribution is now a well-recog- 
nized principle, and it is possible that in 
certain industries such co-operation 
might well develop in bringing about 
more efficient distribution methods. 

“In many industries standardization 
has also lowered the cost of distribution. 
For example, in the export of wheat un- 
der the federal grading system, it is pos- 
sible for buyers to order cargoes by cable 
direct from interior shippers, due to the 
fact that the federal standards and 
grades are so clearly worked ,out that 
both parties have a full understanding 
as to what is meant. This reduces the 
cost of merchandising to the very mini- 
mum. 


General Distribution of United States Wheat 


“I want to raise the question at this 
point, whether it would not be possible 
to produce certain standard grades of 
flour which might be so well established 
both at home and abroad that these 
grades would be clearly understood, 
enabling transactions to be carried on by 
grade with a minimum of commercial 
machinery. This has never been seriously 
attempted,:so far as I know, in the flour 
trade, and I am not sure that it is prac- 
tical, but we have many examples in other 
industries where it has been found pos- 
sible to standardize goods to the point 
where no further specifications are need- 
ed than simply the name of the grade or 
standard, and in practically all cases it 
has had a great effect in minimizing the 
cost of distribution.” 


MEXICAN TRADE CONDITIONS 


An informal banquet was served in 
the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the evening, over which F. 
Ernest Cramer, chairman of the foreign 
trade bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, presided. Following a 
musical programme by the foreign trade 
class of the school of commerce and 
finance of Washington University, Mr. 
Cramer introduced William F. Saunders, 
secretary of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, Mexico City, Mexico, who be- 
gan his address by stating that condi- 
tions in Mexico are improving very much, 
and that everything is on the upgrade. 
The restoration of railroad traffic, he 
said, is the greatest accomplishment since 
the revolution, and he further expressed 
the belief that, with the excellent back- 
ground now existing in Mexico, over 
$125,000,000 worth of American goods 
will be shipped into that country this 
year. 

Mr. Saunders continued, in part, as 
follows: “The buying power of Mexico 
is increasing as the crops increase, and 
corn in particular is showing a great im- 
provement. In 1920 approximately $10,- 
000,000 were sent to the United States 
for seed corn, while last year only $250,- 
000 were used for this purpose. Mexico 
is at present the best market the United 
States has in Latin America, except 


Acreage, Based on the 1919 Census Report 


Cuba, and eventually it will surpass that 
country. 

“The best way of doing business in 
Mexico is by having a resident agent 
there, and the worst way is by corre- 
spondence or merely sending a represen- 
tative down once in a while. We expect 
to have a trade conference in Mexico 
City next October. It had been intended 
to hold it last February, but it had to 
be postponed because of the revolution. 
I invite you all to come to that confer- 
ence, as it will be worth your while in 
every respect.” 

One of the most impressive addresses 
of the day was that of William G. Mar- 
vin, senior partner of Marvin & Pleas- 
ants, international lawyers, who first 
stated that the United States govern- 
ment needs stimulation from the busi- 
ness men. We are now having govern- 
ment by committees, which is depressing 
to business. He said the government is 
so busy investigating everything at home 
that it has no time to give to the needs 
of American business abroad, in proof 
of which he mentioned the commercial 
treaty now pending with Spain, but which 
is being held up while the congressmen 
who were working on that treaty are 
investigating something or other. 

In passing he complimented the De- 
partment of Commerce which, under the 
direction of Secretary Hoover, has made 
remarkable strides forward and has nev- 
er before, in Mr. Marvin’s opinion, been 
under such able leadership. 

The thing most injurious to American 
business abroad just at this time, Mr. 
Marvin continued, is the economic condi- 
tion of many of the foreign countries. 
He said the Versailles Treaty was the 
worst economic paper ever written, and 
that it will be impossible to sell goods 
in Europe in any degree of volume until 
some definite settlement, similar to that 
suggested in the Dawes’s recommenda- 
tion, is adopted. 

In defending business abroad, he ex- 
plained, the first consideration should be 
the credit status of the buyer and, next, 
arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance for proper representation at the 
location of the buyer, in the event that 


trouble should arise. Too many firms, 
in his opinion, are afraid to go after 
collections for fear of hurting the good 
will of the foreign buyer, and are gov- 
erned by the advice of their agents, who 
usually are simply salesmen and solely 
interested in keeping the good will of 
the buyer, so that they may continue 
selling him. “You can get no where by 
procrestinating,” he warned, “and the 
first thing to do is to get your affairs 
in the hands of proper parties and watch 
your accounts.” 

Mr. Marvin announced that he ex- 
pects to make a trip to Russia this sum- 
mer in the interest of American busi- 
ness, as the government seems to be too 
busy with politics to pay any attention 
to the interests of the country’s ex- 
port trade. Following his return in the 
fall he expects to hold a trade school, 
free of charge, where any exporter may 
go and learn the common mistakes of 
doing business abroad and how to avoid 
them. This will be the first school of 
its kind in the United States. Prior to 
the war, Germany conducted many such 
schools. 

Following Mr. Marvin’s address a mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted that the 
1925 Foreign Trade Conference of the 
United States be held in St. Louis. 

Two other addresses, both of them il- 
lustrated, were given during the evening. 
Percy Owen spoke on “Export Packing” 
and Arthur B. Birge, of the development 
department of the Standard Unit Navi- 
gation Co., St. Louis, explained the ad- 
vantages to be derived from an increased 
use of inland water transportation. 

Among the millers who attended the 
conference were the following: C. A. 
Barrows, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; H. T. Schaeffer, Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas; J. C. Fulton, 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
E. J. Gummersbach, Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co., St. Louis; A. J. Koenigsmark, 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill; H. C. 
Poignas, Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O'Fallon, Ill; A. W. Pound, George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; E. L. Rau- 
binger, Higginsville (Mo.) Milling Co. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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CANADIAN BUDGET SPEECH 

The budget speech of the acting min- 
ister of finance, the Hon, J. A. Robb, 
was delivered in the House of Commons 
on April 10. Receipts and expenditures 
showed a surplus of $67,750,000 for the 
year ended March, 1924. Net public 
debt was reduced in the same period 
by $30,409,000. During the year various 
economies in the cost of public service 
were affected and, with the financial po- 
sition of the country so adjusted that a 
steady decrease in public debt and ex- 
penditure may be expected, the govern- 
ment felt warranted in reducing the 
tariff and cutting down other taxes 
enough to give the public relief in taxa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the customs duties on 
agricultural machinery, implements and 
wagons are reduced and fertilizers are 
made free. Materials entering into the 
manufacture of farm implements are 
also reduced, and the sales tax on raw 
materials and finished products abol- 
ished. The fruit growers, poultry men 
and dairymen have been granted similar 
reductions in the cost of things they have 
to import. 

Other industries receiving tariff relief 
are mining, quarrying, lumbering and 
fishing, and for the general public there 
are reductions in the sales tax from 6 to 
5 per.cent, with total exemptions on ce- 
real foods, macaroni, sago, rice and 
meats. On boots and shoes this tax is 
reduced to 24% per cent (formerly 6 per 
cent), and on many other lines the bur- 
den has been lightened. The total ef- 
fect of these changes in terms of tax 
reduction is expected to reach $24,000,- 
000. 

This budget may be regarded as the 
first step in Canada toward restoration 
of normal peace conditions. The way 
back to the simplicilies and frugalities 
of life is a long one, but this country 
has now definitely undertaken the jour- 
ney. There is much ground for contro- 
versy in the fact that a reduction in the 
tariff is being attempted at a time when 
the United States and all the rest of 
the world, with the single exception of 
Great Britain, seem to be heading the 
other way, but Canada is resolved to do 
her own thinking on this subject and, 
rightly or wrongly, the present govern- 
ment has decided on the reductions an- 
nounced in this budget speech. 


TORONTO 

The volume of business in flour kept 
up fairly well last week. It was not 
heavy, but demand was steady, and 
mills that cater to the domestic spring 
wheat flour trade were satisfied with 
their bookings. Prices did not change. 
Quotations on April 12: top patents $6.10 
bbl, seconds $5.60 and first clears $5.40, 
in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters were in limited 
supply at former prices. Occasional cars 
were about all that any mill had to 
offer. The difficulty of getting wheat is 
the chief cause of stagnation in this 
branch of milling. Car lots of 90 per 
cent patents wete worth $4.55 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights, while brokers buying in their 
own bags offered $4.40 bbl, bulk, same 
basis. 

Sales of springs for export were spas- 
modic. On some days quite a good vol- 
ume of business was done. The United 
Kingdom was more active as a buyer, 
and considerable quantities were sold to 
London and Glasgow. Continental Europe 
also booked freely at times. The regular 
price for export patent grade to London 
was 32s 6d per 280 lbs, and to Glasgow 
32s 9d, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f. terms, April 





seaboard loading. Other British ports 
paid corresponding prices. Continental 
prices yielded rather better terms to 
the mills, and this business, when avail- 
able, got the preference. Ontario soft 
winters were nominally worth 34s, in 
cotton, for shipment to Glasgow on 
same terms as springs. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was heavy, and 
where car lots were concerned there 
was some shading of prices. Notwith- 
standing the reduction in United States 
duties no sales for shipment to those 
markets were reported, as Canadian mills 
find they can do better on their own 
side of the line. On April 12 bran was 
quoted at $27 ton, shorts $29, middlings 
$35 and feed flour $41, in mixed cars 
with flour, bags included, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

WHEAT 

Stocks of western spring wheat at 
Bay ports are all sold. Some mills have 
wheat remaining in those positions, but 
they expect to grind this before the 
opening of navigation, which is less than 
a month away. A little all-rail wheat 
was received by Ontario mills last week. 
On Saturday, dealers here were offering 
No. 1 northern wheat to Ontario mills 
at $1.09, track, Bay ports, for prompt 
shipment, or $1.05%, track, for opening 
of navigation. All-rail No. 1 northern 
was also available at $1.21, delivered, 
Ontario mill points. Other grades of 
spring wheat were quoted at Winnipeg 
spreads from No. 1 northern. 

Ontario soft winter wheat sold 
throughout the week, when available, at 
around $1 bu, in wagonloads at mill 
doors. Car lots were nominally worth 
2@8ec over the street price. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats are in fair demand for 
domestic use, but there is not enough of 
this business to keep mills busy. Prices 
prevalent here are much too close to 
cost for the comfort of millers. Some 
mills sold last week as low as $5.10 bbl 
in jobbing lots, but the larger companies 
making standard goods asked $5.20@ 
5:30 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, less 1 per cent. 
At the same time oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
was selling at 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Straight cars of either were of- 
fered at 20c bbl under these figures. 

Prices for export were weaker. Oat- 
meal sold at 35s 94@36s 6d per 280 lbs, 
and rolled oats at 38s 9d@39s, in 140-lb 
jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow or Dublin, April- 
May seaboard, less usual commission. 

Reground oat hulls sold at $14 ton, 
delivered, Montreal, and at $15, Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is not much change in the coarse 
rrain market. A moderate business is 
Giese done. No. 3 Canadian western 
oats were quoted at 42%c bu, track, 
opening of navigation; No. 2 white On- 
tario oats 39@4lc, country points; On- 
tario barley 65@70c; No. 2 American 
yellow corn 93c bu, United States funds, 
delivered, Toronto, and for opening of 
navigation 86c, track, Bay ports; stand- 
ard screenings $22.25 ton, bulk, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies report book- 
ings of flour for April, and the opening 
of navigation on the St. Lawrence in 
May will bring new activity to Canadian 
mills. An opening rate of 20c from 
Montreal to London or Liverpool was 
quoted. Other quotations unchanged: to 
Liverpool and London from St. John or 
Portland 19c per 100 lbs, Glasgow 22c, 
Hull 2%, Belfast and Dublin 22c, Bris- 


tol and Avonmouth 22c, Leith 22c and 
Dundee 23c, Canadian funds; Aberdeen 
from New York 23c, Hamburg 18c and 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam 2lc, in Unit- 
ed States funds. 


SEAFORTH MILL SOLD 


A new company composed of Louis 
Pfeffer and E. E. Hay, Listowel, E. A. 
Meldorf, Sarnia, and others, has bought 
the 250-bbl mill at Seaforth, Ont., for- 
merly the property of the Rob Roy 
Mills, Ltd., and will put it into operation 
in time for new crop grinding. The 
plant will be thoroughly overhauled in 
the meantime and will, when ready to 
run, have a daily capacity of 500 bbls 
flour. It was originally built and op- 
erated by the Ogilvie Milling Co., Ltd. 
The new owners have not announced the 
name under which they intend doing 
business. This will be given later. 


NOTES 


staff of five or more will be kept in that 
territory, and ample warehouse accom- 
modation has been secured. 

George Weston, biscuit manufacturer, 
Toronto, died on Sunday, April 6, after 
a brief illness) He was a prominent 
figure in the Canadian trade. 

Advices from Germany indicate a rap- 
idly increasing demand for Canadian 
flour. Flour from other countries does 
not seem to meet with much success, as 
the public taste has most emphatically 
turned to the Canadian goods. 

F. S. Wilson has sold the Glenora 
Flour Mills, Picton, Ont., to Sylvester 
Church. This mill is over 100 years old, 
and forms an interesting link between 
the industry as it exists today and the 
earlier pioneer plants of this province. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., 
opened a branch in St. John, N. B., last 
month, and will manage its maritime 
provinces business from that center. A 

The city of Owen Sound, Ont., is de- 
termined to secure, if possible, erection 
of one or more terminal elevators at that 
point, and a special committee of the 
city council is working out the de- 
tails of a plan for the development of a 
grain business through that port. 

At a recent annual meeting of the 
Canadian Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., the financial report 
showed that the splendid position of this 
company was fully maintained in 1923. 
Its assets amounted to $432,737, and lia- 
bilities to $10,060. The amount of in- 
surance at risk is $1,322,400. This com- 
pany confines itself to not over $10,000 
on any one risk, and is owned and op- 
erated by the flour mill rs of Ontario. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. L. Noble, Norval, 
is president, and J. T. White, Hamilton, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Canadian millers are pleased to hear 
that the monopoly of flour business by 
the government of Norway is likely to be 
discontinued soon. Generally speaking, 
they would prefer to deal with private 
concerns and through their old and well- 
known connections in Christiania and 
other Norwegian centers. Before the 
war, Norway was one of Canada’s best 
customers, and the mills of this country 
would appreciate an opportunity of re- 
building the business they formerly had 
in that country. Under government mo- 
nopoly only a few concerns are able to 
participate in the contracts. 

An interesting legal decision was ren- 
dered by an Ontario country judge in 
March by which the executors of the 
estate of a farmer who died in 1917 were 
held liable for the loss resulting from 
destruction of a barn by fire. The evi- 
dence went to show that the executors 
had negligently allowed the insurance 
policy on this barn to lapse, although 


they had taken the trouble to renew tlic 
policies on their own barns. The heirs 
sued the executors for the amount of the 
loss through failure to carry out their 
duty to protect the estate, and the court 
promptly gave judgment in their favor, 
with the result that the executors have 
to pay $1,800. 


MONTREAL 

Conditions remained quiet on tic 
Montreal market for spring wheat flour 
last week, both as regards export ani! 
domestic trade. Prices were unchange|, 
as follows: first patents $6.20 bbl, se 
onds $5.60, bakers $5.40, jute, ex-traci, 
less 10 bbl for cash. 

No change occurred in the wint 
wheat flour market. Demand was li 
ited, and so was the supply, makin 
trade quiet. Good average grades we: 
sold during the week at $4.90@4.95 bb 
car lots, secondhand jute, and small 
quantities at $5.35@5.45, ex-store; bri 
ken lots, in new cottons, $5.60@5.70. 

Trade was dull in all lines of mil! 
feed, and the drop of $1 announced i 
the previous week does not seem to hav: 
speeded things up. Country merchant 
hesitate to buy stocks, knowing that th 
farmers are not flush with money an 
that they are more inclined to feed whi 
grain stocks they have on hand rath« 
than buy feed. Some sales in car lot 
were recorded during the week at tl 
following pee bran $27.25 ton, short. 
$29.25, middlings $35.25, with bags, ex 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats sold under a limited cd: 
mand at $2.80@2.90 per 90-lb bag, de 
livered. White corn flour, $5.50@5.( 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 
Fred C. Cornell, secretary Canadiai 
National Millers’ Association, has re 
turned to Montreal after a trip in which: 
he visited Buffalo, Toronto and othe: 
centers. 


Achille Biéhvenue, of C. H. Catelli & 
Co., who manufacture macaroni and 
similar cereal foods, expresses the be 
lief that the removal of the 6 per cent 
sales tax, as provided for in the new 
budget, will have a good effect on sales, 
as it will probably enable these articles 
to be marketed at slightly lower prices. 
Biscuit makers also feel a certain sense 
of hopefulness, owing to the reduction 
to 2% per cent on their lines. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Mills in this part of Canada all re 
ported sales of flour extremely restrict 
ed. Returns from selling agencies at 
country points indicated a further slack- 
ening in demand for flour for domestic 
use. The recently reduced prices have 
proved no incentive to buyers. Stocks 
throughout the country were estimated 
to be light, yet buyers showed no inclina- 
tion to replenish them. A complete lack 
of interest has characterized the trade 
for some time, and millers expressed the 
opinion that the milling industry in 
western Canada will do little more than 
mark time until seeding operations are 
under way. Expert demand was dull, 
and without any special feature. A 
small amount of business was done 
through the usual channels, but the vol- 
ume of new over-sea trade for future de- 
livery was reported very light. Prices 
were unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top pat- 
ent springs were quoted April 12 at 
$5.90 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.30, and first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
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30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


A return to winter weather last week 
accounted for a slight flurry in sales of 
millfeed. The export demand for bran 
and shorts fell off, and practically all 
sales of millfeed reported last week were 
to domestic buyers. Some mills had con- 
siderable stocks on hand, while others 
stated that the local call was absorbing 
their entire output of these products. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations on 
April 12: at points in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran and shorts 
$20 ton, in mixed cars with flour; in- 
terior British Columbia points, $24; Pa- 
cific Coast points, $25. 

WHEAT 


In view of the fact that navigation 
will be opening within a week or 10 
days, the almost complete lack of in- 
terest in export wheat was viewed with 
some concern. Shippers reported no 
business in their line. There was a lim- 
ited inquiry for wheat in the more dis- 
tant positions, but the trade was disin- 
clined to sell far ahead, and offers were 


out of line. Prices for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William: 

-——Futures—, 

Cash May July 

eee $.97% $ .98% $1.00% 
April 8 .cccsses 97% 98% 1.01 

Apel (@ edteadkas 97% 98% 1.00% 

April QD iscaeeds 97% 98% 1.00% 

Ae eae 97% 98% 1.00% 

orth SB Set eeaca 98% 98% 1.01% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
ihe seven days ending April 10, aver- 
iged 142 cars per day, compared with 
i51 for the previous seven days, and 404 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


The usual established trade was done 
in rolled oats and oatmeal at unchanged 
prices. Quotations on April 12: rolled 
ats in 80-lb bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $2.90, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for cash oats was decidedly 
nore active, and a fair business was re- 
corded. Exporters were the best buy- 
ers. Very large quantities of this grain 
were reported to be in the country. Of- 
ferings of barley were limited, and de- 
mand readily absorbed them. There was 
no inquiry for rye. Offerings of flax- 
seed were light, and the call from do- 
mestic and United States crushers con- 
tinued brisk. Quotations, April 12: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 37%c bu; 
harley, 62%c; rye, 64c; flaxseed, $2.09%. 

NOTES 

William Beattie, of the Shelby bak- 
ery, Lethbridge, Alta., was in Winnipeg 
last week. 

Canada’s exports last year included 
13,173,711 Ibs of butter, valued at $4,905,- 
608. In 1922 the amount of butter ex- 
ported was 21,504,808 lbs, worth $8,015,- 
395. 

The Metcalfe Milling Co., Ltd., oat- 
meal miller, Portage la Prairie, Man., 
expects that improvements now being 
made in its new plant will add another 
50 bbls per day to the capacity, making 
the total 400 bbls. 

The business of Baird & Botterell, 
Winnipeg grain firm, will be continued 
under the direction of the surviving 
partners, Hugh N. Baird & Harrison W. 
Dollard. The reorganization of the firm, 
made necessary by the sudden death of 
J. E. Botterell recently, has now been 
completed. 

The Manitoba Free Press last week 
published an interesting review of the 
wheat situation at the present time. Out 
of an estimated crop of 452,000,000 bus 
in western Canada, farmers have already 
marketed 376,223,806. Deducting 45,- 
000,000 bus for seed and feed, this 
leaves approximately 30,000,000 still in 
farmers’ hands. The review states that 
supplies on this side of the lakes, both 
at terminals and in country elevators, 
are very heavy, and are undoubtedly the 
largest Canada has ever had at this time 
of the year. 

Canadian National Railway officials at 
peas announced, on April 11, the 
cancel x of all embargoes on east- 
bound grain. The embargoes have been 
in force approximately three months. 
Shipments to the Head of the Lakes 
will now be accepted, subject to delay 
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in transit, until space is available after 
the opening of navigation. This cancel- 
lation also includes the embargoes which 
have been in force against grain con- 
signed to the government elevator at 
Saskatoon, and that to Winnipeg and 
Portage la Prairie. 

The Hon. George Langley, Regina, 
Sask., continuing his evidence before the 
royal grain commission inquiry at Win- 
nipeg, urged the abolition of the mix- 
ing practice at private terminal eleva- 
tors, on the ground that the farmer does 
not share the vast profits thus made. 
He also claimed that mixing lowered the 
general character of export wheat. The 
question of a sample market was again 
discussed. Dr. Robert Magill, secretary 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, stated that 
that institution was prepared to co-oper- 
ate in carrying on such a sample market. 

G. Rock. 





ONTARIO PIONEER MILL 

Toronto, Ont.—The accompanying il- 
lustration is from a photograph of one 
of the oldest flour mills in the province 
of Ontario. It stands abandoned and 
alone on the edge of a farm in the coun- 
try west of Lake Simcoe, near the town 
of Orillia. Many years have passed since 
it was last used for making flour, and 
nobody in that neighborhood seems now 
to remember anything of its history. 


Somerville, Mass., bread; New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, wheat 
and graham flour, wheat bran and shorts, 
and corn meal; Quisenbery Feed Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, feeds and feedstuffs; 
Natchez (Miss.) Baking Co., fruit cake; 
Sunny South Grain Co. Birmingham, 
Ala., cattle, chicken and pigeon feed; 
Wallace Milling Co., Huntingburg, Ind., 
pure hard wheat flour; Ward Baking 
Co., New York, bread and cake. 
Cuaries C. Harr. 





MILL WINS DECISION 
ON FLOUR CONTRACT 


Reversing a decision of a lower court, 
the Arkansas supreme court decided that 
a mill’s complaint sufficiently alleged 
facts entitling it to recover damages for 
breach of contracts to buy flour. (Cen- 
tral Kansas Milling Co. vs. Patterson et 
al., 256 S.W. 847.) 

The mill sued at Rogers, Ark., alleging 
breach by defendants of two flour con- 
tracts, under which the flour was to be 
shipped from the mill at Lyons, Kansas, 
to defendants at Rogers, at a certain 
price, f.o.b., Lyons, less freight to Rog- 
ers. It was further pleaded that after 
part of the flour was delivered defend- 
ants refused to receive the remainder. 
The complaint also showed the market 





Old Flour Mill Near Orillia, Ont. 


The settlement it serves was first occu- 
pied by farmers about 100 years ago. 
Later, this and other mills of its kind 
were built and used chiefly for gristing. 
Still later the coming of railways so 
changed conditions that these isolated 
country mills could no longer make a 
living, and most of them were long since 
abandoned to the bats and the owls. 
Unlike most of the country mills of its 
day, this had no water wheel, steam be- 
ing its motive power. No doubt its pro- 
gressive owner must have been quite a 
local magnate in his day, as a steam en- 
gine was then quite a rarity in Ontario. 
A. H. Battey. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: Abilene (Kansas) Floyr Mills 
Co., wheat flour; Allen Flour Mill Co., 
San Francisco, bread; Hazelton (Pa.) 
Macaroni Mfg. Co. olive oil, tomato 
paste sauce; Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, poultry feed; Black & White 
Milling Co., St. Louis, corn meal, corn 
grits and corn flour; Collin County Mill 
& Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas, wheat 
flour; Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, 
wheat flour; Davis-Reece Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., cake; Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth and New York, 
wheat flour; Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn., wheat flour; Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York, bread; 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jer- 
sey City, wheat flour; Wilfrid P. Heath, 
Chicago, bread; Hoyt’s Consumers’ 
Cracker & Biscuit Corporation, Los An- 
geles, crackers, cakes and biscuits; Joseph 
Loudenslager Flour Mills, Tiffin, Ohio, 
wheat flour; New England Bakery Co., 


price of the flour at Lyons, less freight 
charges to Rogers, on the respective 
dates when the contracts were broken. 

The trial court ruled that the com- 
plaint did not state a cause of action, 
and the mill appealed. Reversing the 
decision, the supreme court said: 

“The first ground on which counsel for 
appellees [the buyers] defend the ruling 
of the court in sustaining the demurrer 
is that the complaint contains no state- 
ment as to the market value of the flour 
at Rogers on the respective dates of the 
alleged breaches of the contracts, so as 
to show the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price at the 
place of delivery. The contracts provid- 
ed that the prices were fixed upon deliv- 
ery on board cars at Lyons, Kansas, with 
deduction for freight to Rogers; but the 
shipment was to be to the shipper’s own 
order, with draft attached to the bill of 
lading, and it may be an issue of fact in 
the trial, according to the evidence ad- 
duced, whether a delivery was intended 
to be consummated at Lyons, Kansas, or 
at Rogers, Ark. . . . Therefore the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the market price at Lyons, less freight to 
Rogers, on the day of the breach, is a 
sufficient allegation of damages. It is 
not essential that the different items of 
damages be set forth in the complaint 
with particularity... . 

“It is next contended that the contract 
exhibited with the complaint shows that 
on the failure of appellees to accept the 
flour there were different options open to 
the seller, and that the failure to allege 
in the complaint the exercise of one of 
those options is fatal to the statement of 
a complete cause of action. This con- 
tention is unsound, for the complaint 
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does contain a statement, in general 
terms, that appellant performed all the 
conditions imposed upon it by the terms 
of the contract.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





MID-WEST LABORATORIES 
GIVE ADVICE TO MILLERS 
Totepo, On10.—The Mid-West Labora- 
tories Co., Inc., Comstock Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been putting out cir- 
culars to its membership which contain 
various items of interest to millers. Re- 
cent bulletins have discussed the ABC 
of atmospheric control. Among other 
subjects of interest to millers the fol- 
lowing might be noted: 


PURPLE SPOTS IN BREAD 


A sample of bread was received re- 
cently that contained a half dozen bluish 
spots. We found these to be identical 
with those produced by fine particles of 
indelible pencil. Apparently the indel- 
ible pencil is a good thing to keep out 
of the flour mill, as a very small amount 
will contaminate a considerable quantity 
of flour. 

We added scrapings from such a pen- 
cil to flour at the rate of three to five 
parts in 10,000,000, and got several hun- 
dred times as many spots in the baked 
loaf .as in the sample that was sent to 
us. From this we figure that one inch 
of lead from an indelible pencil ground 
into a fine powder might cause a notice- 
able number of spots in from 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls flour. Quite a number of in- 
stances of this kind have been brought 
to our attention. 


MOISTURE 


A sample of soft winter wheat repre- 
senting a lot claimed by a pastry baker 
to be unsatisfactory was found to be a 
normal sample of soft wheat flour. It 
was well milled, had low ash, good color 
and contained 9.4 per cent gluten. The 
baker said it was lacking in life, and 
refused to give good results generally. 
The only thing we found wrong was that 
the moisture content was 15.5 per cent, 
and the water absorption was corre- 
spondingly low. Undoubtedly this high 
moisture content had disturbed the bal- 
ance of the baker’s formulas. 

The above is another illustration of 
why it pays to watch the quality of your 
flour. You cannot hold your trade if 
you do not deliver normal, uniform flour. 

GLUTEN 

The average gluten content of soft 
wheat flours received recently is nearly 
10 per cent, compared with less than 9 
per cent last year. It is interesting to 
note that the average is higher now than 
earlier in the season. Perhaps the old 
crop wheat influenced the earlier results. 


ASH CONTENT 


The lowest content of the season was 
found in a soft wheat patent recently. 
The percentage was .30. A second sam- 
ple from the same mi!] showed .32. The 
usual percentage found in short patents 
approximates .35. We seldom find less 
than .30 in any mill stream. 

The average ash content of soft wheat 
95 per cent flours (straights without low 
grade) is about .44, although samples of 
this kind vary between .40 and .50. Even 
greater extremes have been noted. The 
cut-off or clear, when a short patent is 
made, often ‘equals a full straight in 
ash content, although it usually runs a 
little higher. Full straights will have an 
average ash of about .48, 

W. H. Wicorn. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 

There are approximately 265 flour 
mills in Palestine, ranging from the most 
primitive kind to some with the most 
modern installations, according to con- 
sular advices to the Department of 
Commerce. Of these 265 it is estimated 
that 135 are of primitive construction 
driven by man, animal, and waterpower, 
and that the remaining 130 are operated 
by steam or oil engines. There has been 
an increasing tendency toward the adop- 
tion of modern methods, and the equip- 
ment of many mills with simple machin- 
ery during the past few years, has so 
operated to reduce the cost of grinding 
flour that the Arab population which 
was accustomed to reiy upon the simple 
grinding stone manipulated by hand or 
y animal is being induced to transport 
wheat for comparatively long distances 
in order to avail itself of the power 
mills. 
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BRITAIN’S LIFEBOAT SERVICE 


By L. F. BRo—EKMAN 


At many of the seaside resorts around 
the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to which town dwellers flock during the 
summer months, is to be found a life- 
boat station. Within the neat little shed 
on the shore rests the lifeboat, fully 
equipped, ready for launching at any 
moment, the center of interest of both 
young and old, and many a thrilling tale 
of courage, endurance, self-sacrifice and 
a fierce fight with the elements in order 
to save human life, is poured from time 
to time into the tingling ears of eager 
listeners. With the sun sparkling on 
the water and the lazy lap of the waves 
on the seashore it hardly seems possible 
that these tales are true, but the half 
of the achievements that have been ac- 
complished in times of distress and foul 
weather have never been told. 

The idea of the lifeboat came to Sir 
William Hillary, a retired officer of the 
British army who, after participating in 
the Napoleonic wars, took up his abode 
in the Isle of Man. At that time the 
coastwise traffic was carried on in small 
coasting vessels, and many terrible 
wrecks occurred in Douglas Bay. Sir 
William, after witnessing many of these, 
took counsel with a carpenter, and to- 
gether they devised a strong and power- 
ful boat able to battle with the wind 
and waves. ‘They also trained a crew of 
Douglas fishermen, and this boat and 
this crew, with whom Sir William in- 
variably was found, saved no less than 
300 lives during a period of 15 to 20 
years. On one occasion Sir William was 
washed out of the boat and was dragged 
back into it with his chest crushed and 
six ribs broken, 

Not satisfied with helping the ship- 
wrecked in the vicinity of the Isle of 
Man, Sir William, who was a writer of 
some repute, made an attempt to in- 
terest his countrymen in a national life- 
boat scheme. His graphic and virile set- 
ting forth of the great need made an 
immediate appeal to the hearts of those 
concerned with shipping, and on March 
4, 1824, a preliminary meeting was held 
at the old London ‘Tavern, Mark Lane, 
I.ondon, to consider ways and means of 
establishing a lifeboat service. 

At this meeting not only were there 
gathered together prominent merchants 
and shipowners of the City of London, 
but clergy, noblemen and statesmen, all 
fired with the common desire to help the 
men who go down to the sea in ships. 
The chair was taken by Thomas Wilson, 
a merchant and member of Parliament, 
and Sir William was called upon to lay 
his plans before the assembled company. 
This he did in a most eloquent manner, 
with the result that, on a resolution by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution was inaug- 
urated. ‘The King, George the Fourth, 
became its patron, and from very hum- 
ble beginnings, with only four or five 
lifeboats, it has become, through good 
and evil days, firmly established in the 
land. 

At the present time the institution 
possesses 231 lifeboats, stationed at the 
most dangerous spots around the coasts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
and there are 6,000 to 8,000 men who at 
any moment of the day or night are 
prepared to launch these lifeboats for 
the saving of life. 

The income of the institution has 
grown from £234 in 1833, when it was 
at its lowest ebb, to £170,000 per year, 
and it owes its steady growth to many 
noble-hearted men, such as Rear Admir- 
al, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
Sir Charles Macara, The latter started 
what is known as the Lifeboat Saturday 
Fund, when a public collection is made 
in the streets throughout the country, 
and which has been the means of bring- 
ing in substantial sums to the coffers of 
the institution while at the same time 
making it well known among the gen- 
eral public. 

The centenary of the founding of the 
institution was celebrated on March 4, 
last, by a great meeting at the Mansion 
House, the official residence of the lord 
mayor of London, at which the Prince of 
Wales, the president of the institution, 
was present. It was stated at this meet- 


ing that the institution had been re- 
sponsible for saving 60,000 lives during 
its 100 years’ career, and that it was one 
of the greatest voluntary enterprises 
in existence. It is the intention to add 
.a number of motor lifeboats to the 
equipment during the next 10 years, as 
they are able to save life at sea when the 
ordinary lifeboats can do nothing. 

An instance of this occurred at Whit- 
by during the war. A _ beautiful new 
hospital ship, equipped by Scottish folk, 
was proceeding from Scotland to France, 
when a terrible storm arose and drove 
it upon the dangerous rocky coast off 
Whitby. The ship was cut in two by 
the rocks and 96 of those aboard her 
were drowned. For three days the sur- 
vivors clung to the wreck, but the most 
heroic efforts to launch the lifeboats 
were in vain, as the weather was far too 
tempestuous. At length a message was 
sent to Teesmouth, 40 miles away, for 
the motor lifeboat, and she came in the 
teeth of the gale, with lights out, and 


of London College. Mr. Rothrock will 
speak on federal supervision in grain 
grading in the United States, and his 
talk will be illustrated by the set of 
type trays forwarded to London. The 
trays will afterwards be retained by the 
London college. 
Cuarties C, Harr. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeELBourRNE, Vicroria, March 10.— 
Wheat shipping operations are briskly 
proceeding, and some record cargoes 
have been taken from Victoria and South 
Australia for the United Kingdom. Only 
small quantities of flour, however, are 
being dispatched at present, South Aus- 
tralian millers lately having received sev- 
eral small orders from South Africa. 
The freight rate for flour to the United 
Kingdom and principal ports is now 
40s, an advance of 2s 6d per ton. 

It is reported that New Zealand has 
been buying wheat rather extensively in 
the Australian market, owing to the 
fact that the dominion’s production is 
insufficient to meet home requirements. 
Approximately 1,000,000 bus are stated 
to have been purchased from Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia. 





London Tavern, Mark Lane and Fenchurch Street 


was able to save 50 lives from the wreck. 
The remains of the ill-fated ship can still 
be seen close to Whitby, while the dead 
are buried in the beautiful little church- 
yard on the top of the cliff, in one large 
grave. 

In speaking of the heroism of the 
crews of the lifeboats it is said that 
women are no whit behind the men, and 
some have rendered most notable service. 

The London Tavern, where this most 
humanitarian institution was founded, 
is a favorite restaurant of those engaged 
in the flour and grain trade, and many 
American and Canadian millers have re- 
ceived hospitality within its walls. It 
was there that Princess Elizabeth, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth, dined on May 10, 
1554, after her release from the Tower 
of London, and the metal dish from 
which she ate her pork and peas has 
been preserved and can be seen in the 
vestibule of the first floor of the London 
Tavern. At that time the house was 
known as “The King’s Head Tavern,” 
which in due course disappeared and the 
poe building took its place in 1877. 
t is built in Elizabethan style, and on 
its facade are statues of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Bur- 
leigh, Sir Phillip Sidney, Sir Francis 
Drake and the Earl of Essex, while over 
one of the doorways is the sculptured 
head of King Henry the Eighth. 





TO LECTURE IN LONDON COLLEGE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Philip Rothrock, 
who is now in London as a representa- 
tive of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to make a study of grain 
inspection and grading in foreign coun- 
tries, is scheduled to give a lecture this 
month before Professor Daly’s class of 
250 students in grain grading of the City 








The price is believed to have been in 
the neighborhood of 4s 8d per bu, f.o.b. 
Leading authorities in New Zealand esti- 
mated that the yield there this season 
would be approximately only 3,000,000 
bus, and that, consequently, it will be 
necessary to import about 4,000,000 bus 
from the commonwealth. 


DISSATISFIED MILLERS 


An effort by the allied flour millers in 
Victoria to induce the Victorian Wheat 
Growers’ Corporation to reduce the price 
of wheat for flour for home consumption 
from 4s 9d to 4s 8d per bu has proved 
fruitless. Nevertheless, the Millowners’ 
Association has reduced its price of flour 
10s to £10 15s per ton, Melbourne. In 
the adoption of this course it has been 
influenced by the competition of non- 
associated millers. 

Flour millers in New South Wales who 
are associated with the voluntary wheat 
pool in that state have voiced vigorous 
complaints with regard to the prices 
which they are required to pay for sup- 
plies of wheat. They submit that they 
have been prevented from competing in 
the over-sea flour markets against Vic- 
toria and South Australia by reason of 
the fact that the price asked for wheat 
has not permitted them successfully to 
bid for the trade. 

The secretary of the New South Wales 
Voluntary Pool Committee, Ltd., has 
pointed out that conditions in the other 
states have by no means been analagous 
to those in New South Wales—in South 
Australia because a very small propor- 
tion of the wheat has been needed for 
home consumption, and in Victoria, be- 
cause all except two or three of the mill- 
ers have been drawing supplies from the 


pool. 
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He added that millers, shippers and 
the pool in New South Wales were «|| 
competitors for wheat, and he asked how 
millers who had been buying wheat at 
country stations at 4s@4s Id per bu 
equal to 4s 7d@4s 8d at Sydney—could 
compete successfully with Victoria. The 
millers were told that the committee was 
not prepared to make a reduction in the 
price of bulk wheat, standing at 4s 9d 
home, and 4s 7d export, on a 50-50 per 
cent basis. 


HIGHER WAGES WANTED 


The federal arbitration court has 
gun the hearing of the plaint by the F««\- 
erated Millers’ and Mill Employees’ \ 
sociation of Australasia. The main claii)s 
of the union are for an increase of 25 
per cent on the basic wage, advanciig 
it from £4 6s to £5 12s 6d; three we: 
annual holiday, and all public holidays 
with pay; increased overtime rates and 
prohibitive (treble) rates for Saturday 
afternoon; working hours to remain «s 
at present (44 per week). 

Some of the employers counterclaim 
for a week of 48 hours and, in the man, 
a continuance of existing conditions. 
New South Wales employers ask that |iic 
existing state award shall not be ¢ 
turbed. This provides for a working 
week of 47 hours, with wages on a sin:i- 
lar basis to those in the federal award 

The corn trade section of the M: 
bourne Chamber of Commerce has fix 
the weight of the standard bushel 
wheat in Victoria for the current y: 
at 61 lbs, which was the standard ft 
the 1922-23 season. In the other stati 
the standard weights have been fixed 
follows: New South Wales, 60% 1! 
Western Australia, 62% lbs; South Au 
tralia, 61% lbs. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENTS 

Whereas in February, 1923, only 25! 
960 bus of wheat were shipped overs: 
from Victoria, in the correspondi: 
month of the current year the quanti! 
was 3,067,475 bus. Japan again was 
most important outlet, for 897,473 ct! 
went in that direction. Great Britai» 
took 587,896 ctls, and italy 109,210. Chin. 
purchased the substantial quantity 
113,692 ctls. 

During the first two months of tli 
year the quantity of wheat dispatche:|! 
oversea was approximately four and 
half times greater than that for the lik: 
period in 1923, the totals having beci: 
5,282,557 and 1,161,403 bus, respectivel) 

Flour shipments during February con 
tinued on a generous scale, the output 
having been 322,221 ctls, compared wit! 
281,267 for January and 390,414 fo 
February a year ago. The followin: 
table shows-the exports of wheat anc 
flour for January and February and tly 
principal destinations thereof: 


7 


34 


c——Centals—— 
To— Wheat Flou 
United Kingdom ......... 1,392,224 131,27 
MEN 4-6 a 4066940000 00002 244,490 cat 
DED. See bk 6006000460846 13,394 123,82 
Mee BGPGER 2c csscccceses 104,033 73,69 
PO PEPPERS Ere rT eer Te 1,171,202 “2 
PTT eeT Torr tor weer 92,91 
BE Lee ekeeeeeeuspaketes  —haae 88,3 
SE ok0.603-4n a vowed cians 244,191 93,3 
SED ao Viowios aR aes 3,169,534 603,45 


In January and February of last yea 
the shipments of flour aggregated 696, 
115 ctls. 

Official reports indicate that Aus 
tralia’s gold yield for 1923 was 709,49! 
oz fine, compared with 758,303 for 1922. 
a decline of 48,812 oz. The principal re 
duction was in Western Australia, wher: 
the total output was 504,511 oz, against 
537,876 in 1922. Queensland made 4 
moderate increase, but there were con- 
siderable decreases in both Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

During February the customs revenue 
continued to increase. The receipts for 
the eight months ended Feb, 29 totaled 
£24,175,999, representing an advance of 
more than £2,000,000 on the figures for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
financial year, and an increase of nearly 
£4,500,00 on the federal treasurer's esti- 
mate. 

Cuarties J. Matruews. 





PRICE FIXING IS CHARGED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Patent Ce- 
real Co., Geneva, N. Y., is charged by 
the Federal Trade Commission with co- 
operating with wholesalers and subjob- 
bers in the enforcement of standard 
fixed prices at which its product shall 
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Chart Showing Relative Feed Prices, 1911-23, in Dollars per Ton, Based on Graphs and Figures Prepared by the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 


he resold. The company manufactures my statement at the end of the month in my mill just for the sake of having tural production through better utiliza- 
dry paste from corn for use by paper showed a loss. I am beginning to think people point to me as a successful miller ' tion of waste land, Mr. Squire indicated. 
hangers and bookbinders, which it sells that the methods we have been follow- “when it doesn’t mean extra money in This is especially so of land adaptable 
to wholesalers throughout the United ing don’t pay. Darn it all, I haven’t the till. Better change over, John; get for pasture. Some immediate results 

from this policy are expected, but Ger- 








States. Cuartes C. Hart. been able to keep off of the red side of in the boat with the rest of the boys; 
the balance sheet for several months cut out all this funny business, and get man officials are agreed that it will be 
now. I am going to make a change at down to hard pan! Let’s give it a trial several years before any sizable increase 
.. ” our place. I am either going to prove anyhow.” Why not? in production from such lands will be 

PROFIT AND LOSS” TELLS myself as good a salesman as the other Prorir anv Loss. shown. 

WHAT GETS SAID WHEN fellow and get at least cost out of the The large estate farms in Germany 
goods, or not sell. have been left practically intact, as 
BOLSHEVIK MILLERS MEET “] nada found out that the buyers don’t SOME IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN even the socialistic element realizes ‘that 
GERMAN AGRICULTURAL SITUATION — only by such a course can needed food 


t Be morning, Brother Price Cut- think a bit more of me when I figure my 
<< things? price with an ax than when I figure it 
Lovely and dandy. Just made the ith a pencil. 


The German grain situation has been supplies be assured, Mr. Squire says. 
[ vastly improved in the past three months Intensive industrial methods are em- 
Suppose Milling Co. draw in their horns : : . ' as a result of the stabilization of the ployed on these large farms, some of 
a little. I cut under them 40c per barrel, ‘Believe = John, it doesn't pay to currency and the excessively high taxa- which run over 8,000 acres. The farms 
and took an order right from under 0 out and raise heck in general, because tion of farmers which has forced them are in charge of experienced superin- 
It is it doesn’t get you anywhere. I used to to market their products, declares E. C. _tendents, each farm employing 150 to 
think it was smart to make the other Squire, agricultural commissioner at Ber- 200 men. Such farms have their own 
fellow sweat blood, but since I find the lin for the United States Department of — elevators and power houses, and some of 
other fellow can play the game as wel! Apriculture, recently returned. Mr. them even manufacture many of their 
as I can, it has made a believer out of Squire is conferring with department own farm implements, 
me. From now on, you can just bet officials in laying plans for expanding 
that when I take an order, I will have the service of reporting foreign agricul- 
said the second miller, “but millfeeds 4 least cost in it. tural developments to American farmers. The Hungarian harvest for 1923 was 
: Slacked off, some profitable business I “I may lose some of my pride, but I The German government is now pro- very good, and large quantities of grain 
had figured on didn’t materialize, and am not going to keep the lights burning moting measures for increased agricul- and flour were exported. 





their nose. You know me, Al. 
true I could have had the order at a 
dime under theirs, but my motto is, do 
things right or not at all. By gambling, 
cutting quality and a few other things, 
I may come out even at that.” 

“I did the same thing last month,” 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour quotations were advanced some- 
what last week, except on hard and soft 
winter patents, in sympathy with the 
stronger wheat market, but buyers were 
not inclined to come in on the advancing 
prices. New business is rather difficult 
to obtain, and no improvement is looked 
for until after the Easter holiday. 

Mills depending on southern territory 
state that this trade is not particularly 
active, but demand from that section is 
sufficient to keep mills running near 
normal, 

Clears and low grade are in fair de- 
mand, largely due to the fact that the 
exporting trade at present is generally 
confined to this class of flour. What 
flour the South is buying is also largely 
of this quality, although some straights 
and established brands of patents are 
moving into that market. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory, particularly in Mis- 
souri, are enjoying a fair mixed car 
business, and it is almost impossible to 
sell the local trade in the state on any 
other basis. 

Bakers, both large and small, are very 
inactive so far as flour buying in large 
volumes is concerned, and seem to be 
fairly well booked ahead for the balance 
of the present crop year. 

Flour quotaticns on April 12: soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.50@4.85, 
first clear $4@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.80, straight $4.60@ 5, first 
clear $3.90@4.20; spring first patent $6 
@6.50, standard $5. 65@6, first clear $4.30 
@4.80, 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was rather quiet 
last week, and prices were practically 
unchange d except for spring wheat bran, 
which showed a decline. Offerings of 
all classes of millfeed were light, but 
demand was in keeping and the mixed 
car trade continued to take care of the 
bulk of the output of mills in this terri- 
tory. Soft winter bran was quoted on 
April 12 at $26@26.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $25.50@26, and gray shorts $27@28., 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly mg vee of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO SER ivaccsccavsceass 30,600 48 
Previous week ............ 31,600 49 
TO OE Cvcscestirvecicecs« See 57 
TWO VORTE ABO .vccsccccess 20,000 40 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MMO SedS ac viccccccvcscce 40,200 46 
Previous week .....2.sc00. 38,400 44 
EE 5.056 5.605.40084 09 8 39,800 52 
Two years ago ............ 34,500 45 


WHEAT 
_ Soft wheat was in somewhat heavier 
demand. The better grades were fairly 
well cleaned up by shippers and local 
mills, and there was improved call for 
the lower grades. There were very few 
offerings of hard wheat, but milling de- 
mand was quiet. Receipts, 147 cars, 
against 125 in the previous week. Cash 
»rices: No, 2 red $1.12@1.14; No. 3 red 
$1.08; No. 1 hard $1.05%, No. 2 hard 
$1.04@1.05, No. 3 hard $1.02, No. 4 hard 
$1.03. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market declined somewhat 
under the deferred deliveries, as the 
result of buyi induced by wet and 


colder weather over the Central West. 
Cash demand fairl 
has been suspend 
try offerings very ‘light. 
mand fair to good. 


good. Oats seeding 
, due to rains. Coun- 
Shipping de- 


— J —_ = 


ST 


Receipts of corn, 439 cars, against 
202 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 774%2@78e, No. 5 corn 75%c; 
No. 3 yellow 80@80%c, No. 4 yellow 
784%@79c; No. 3 white 784%@79c, No. 4 
white 76@774%4c. Oats receipts, 179 cars, 
against 132. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
50%@5le; No. 3 oats, 50%c; No. 4 
oats, 49144c; No. 3 white, 49c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 12, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 94,520 100,580 123,775 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


84,530 
278,200 370,800 257,610 432,620 
851,200 460,200 384,260 587,330 
630,000 678,000 462,140 697,045 


oe Weis Succe 7,700 5,360 11,560 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 16,000 4,280 3,070 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks... 6,960 ..... 33,710 ..... 
Mixed feed, sks 17,450 ..... 167,920 «.... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted on April 
12, per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal $1.90@2, cream meal $2.10@2.20. 
St. Louis quotations on rye products, the 
same rate, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.05@4.15, medium white $4.05@ 
4.10, straight $4@4.10, fancy dark $3.65 
@3.75, low grade dark $3.45@3.55, rye 
meal $3.55@3.65. 


BAKERS GOING TO LOUISVILLE 

Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted by the committee recently ap- 
pointed by the St. Louis Master Bakers’ 
Association to prepare for the trip to 
Louisville, Ky., where the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of America will hold its an- 
nual convention, May 6-8, inclusive. Ap- 
proximately 150 bakers will go from St. 
Louis, which always has the largest dele- 
gation at the convention. At the last 
meeting of this committee, of which 
Michael, Hoffman is president, Herman 
Ulrich vice president, Herman Hirsch- 
feld treasurer and George Voges secre- 
tary, it was decided that the St. Louis 
bakers would leave on Sunday morning, 
May 4, over the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, 

Shortly after their arrival in Louis- 
ville Sunday evening the St. Louis bak- 
ers will give an entertainment for all 
bakers attending the convention. In ad- 
dition to the regular business programme 
of the convention, the St. Louis bakers 
are planning a number of special events, 
one of which is a special trip to Mam- 
moth Cave. They have also taken over 
the city’s amusement park for one night, 
at which time they will be the hosts to 
other bakers. 

Joseph Machatachek, a St. Louis bak- 
er, has one of the most important places 
on the programme, which will be an open 
forum conducted by him on “For the 
Good of the Trade and the Association.” 
Other local bakers will take a prominent 
part in the work of the convention. 


GROCERS TO PREPARE FOR TRIP 


The “On to Los Angeles Club” of the 
St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association has 
called a meeting for Monday evening, 
April 21, at the Community Center Hall, 
for the purpose of explaining the details 
of the trip to be made by local retail 
grocers to Los Angeles in June to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Harvey L. 
Fortner is general chairman of this com- 
mittee and in charge of all arrangements 
for the trip. 

At the meeting on April 21, which will 
be a general get-together conference of 
both whelaselo am retail grocers, a 
number of ouuabeant speakers, including 
Mayor Kiel, will address them. Harvey 
L. Fortner will call the meeting to order 
and A. E. Werremeyer will introduce 
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J. D. Lukenbill, president Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. C. G. Deibel will 
speak for the master butchers, Michael 
Hoffman for the master bakers, C. H. 
Hauck for the wholesale bakers and 
John Becker for the wholesale cake bak- 
ers. Other speakers will be Carl Schlapp, 
of the wholesale grocers, and L. F. Pad- 
berg. 

Music will be furnished by Nafziger’s 
Jazz Band, and a representative of the 
Western Advertising Co. will show pic- 
tures of scenes along the route the gro- 
cers will take to Los Angeles. The fol- 
lowing committee is in charge of local 
arrangements: J. D. Lukenbill, president ; 
C. J. Becker, first vice president; Fred 
Marty, second vice president; J. C. 
Westfall, secretary; Eugene Meshecker, 
treasurer; J. A. Moser, sergeant at arms. 


FORMAL OPENING OF BARGE LINE 


Formal opening of the spring express 
barge line service of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service between the ports of 
St. Louis and New Orleans was marked 
by a programme of speakers and cele- 
bration at the Municipal Pier, St. Louis, 
April 11. 

The steamship Birmingham, one of a 
series of four fast express barges which 
will operate between here and Louisiana 
points, departed downstream at 5 p.m., 
Friday, on her maiden trip, carrying 
more than 1,000 tons, or about 40 car- 
loads, of merchandise. 

With the exception of about 200 tons 
of less than carload freight originating 
in St. Louis, the majority of the freight 
was received by rail from points north 
for transportation to river points south. 
This shipment is expected to reach New 
Orleans April 18. 


FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Milnor will 
celebrate their golden wedding anniver- 
sary at their home in Alton, Ill, April 
16, with a family reunion and reception. 
Mr. Milnor is-a retired Litchfield, III, 
banker and, with his’ wife, has been re- 
siding in Alton for several years. Mrs. 
Milnor is a daughter of the late Captain 
D. R. Sparks, and the reunion will be 
held at the old Sparks homestead where 
Mr. and Mrs. Milnor are now residing. 
The couple have one son, George § 
Milnor, of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton. 


NOTES 


Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo,, was a 
recent caller at this office. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., went to Kan- 
sas City on business last week. 

W. G. Kellogg, Minneapolis, manager 
of the Delmar Co., elevator operators, 
was a recent visitor on ’change. 

W. J. Krings is acting as secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, dur- 
ing the illness of Eugene Smith, secre- 
tary. 

J. H. McNair, president Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., recently spent several 
days in St. Louis on business. From 
here he continued his trip to Chicago. 


On April 26 the clocks on the trading 
floor of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, will be advanced one hour, so 
that the opening time of the local mar- 
ket will conform to that of other ex- 
changes. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., who has been doing research work in 
the East for the past year, is again lo- 
cated at St. Louis, and is now field su- 
pervisor of the bakery service depart- 
ment of the company. 

H. Vest Lancaster, who formerly op- 
erated the Lancaster Commission Co., 
St. Louis, and a member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, this city, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, list- 
ing his assets at $335, liabilities $12,182 
and unsecured claims $12,160. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has con- 
curred in the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in or grey the bonus bill, and 
has suggested to its members that they 
communicate their views on this subject 
to their representatives and senators in 
Washington. 

Edward Bright, a freight elevator op- 
erator at the p ant of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., Bt. Louis, was crushed to 
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death April 10. Bright’s elevator wa, 
moving upward when he tripped on « 
hand truck which he was carrying on 
the platform. He fell forward and wa, 
crushed between the elevator platfori 
and the floor of the building. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Demand by bakers in New Orlea: 
and throughout this trade territory \ 
quiet last week, while exportations «| 
flour were fair, especially to Holla; 
and Latin America. 

Little effect on flour shipments 
Cuba has been noted since the Gulf Sh 
ping Conference rates were applied, | 
ginning April 1. The flour rate to Cul: 
has been raised from 37%c per 100 | 
to 42l4c, and the new corn rate is 4) 
an increase of approximately 5c. ‘I \\« 
new rates affect not only flour and 1\\|| 
products, but every commodity destin« 
for Cuban ports. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector ai. 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Boar! 
of Trade, reports having inspected (i+, 
571 bus corn and 25,714 bus rye thus fir 
this month, and gives the elevator stoc!.. 
as follows: wheat, 272,000 bus; corn, 
639,000; oats, 62,000; rye, 31,000; bark 
2,000. While Mr. Fears does not ot 
cially announce the inspections of lary. 
quantities of grain for export, it is u 
derstood bookings have been heavy, «: 
this will later be reflected in his repori 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steams) 
operators, are booking flour for Briti 
ports, and the Texas Transport & Te 
minal Co., agent for the Holland-Am« 
ica Line, is receiving considerable flo: 
for Holland, the bulk of it from Mei 
phis and Kansas City. 

Mills were quoting flour on April | 
f.o.b., New Orleans, basis 98-lb cott: 
sacks, as follows: 
yr -— Winter— 





Spring Hard Ss 
Short patent ...... $6.85 $5.95 $6 
95 per cent ....... 6.45 5.75 6 
100 per cent ...... 6.15 6.55 5 
Ea Ste” avec 5.35 5 
Pirat clear ........ apne 4.80 H 
Second clear ...... seve 4.00 1 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, $1.50. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: cor: 
No. 2 $1.08 bu, No. 3 98c; oats, white, N: 
2 64c, No. 3 62c; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $3 
ton, No. 2 $28; timothy, No. 1 $29.5 
No. 2 $27. 

RICE 

The destruction by fire, April 3, of tl: 
Lake Charles (La.) Rice Milling (: 
was expected to have drastic effects 01 
the local rice market, but during tli 
week which has elapsed since the fire th: 
market has been adjusted, dealers say 
and remaims steady. There were a fe 
reports of resales of fancy blue ros 
at 5%c lb, while the Board of Trad 
reports the latest sales at 5%@5%c. Thi 
sales reported are of small amounts 
Prices averaged a shade easier in th« 
future market. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clear 
sacks pocket 
BEE BP Secs hxc sataases 4,39: 
P,P eee or ere 133 13,94 
Season to April 10 ....... 647,219 863.45 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,030,895 1,463,13 
SALES 
FO EE UCTERE Cer Tr 27: 
Be BBO vesevicvucusess v6 408 
Season to April 10 ....... 48,750 433,96% 
Same period, 1924 ....... 621,899 622,79. 


FLOUR EXPORTS 


The movement of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica during the week amounted to 27,220 
bags, according to the figures of six im- 
portant steamship lines that serve the 
tropics. The figures follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,075 
bags; Santiago, 1,185; Kingston, 375; 
Port Limon, 66; Colon, 920; Panama 
City, 250; Tumaco, 50; Guayaquil, 556: 
Santa Marta, 365; Bocas del Toro, 400; 
Puerto Colombia, 150; Guatemala City, 
2,690; Puerto Barrios, 420. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Kings- 
ton, 290; Cienfuegos, 750; Bluefields, 
500. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 100; 
Cienfuegos, 500; Bluefields, 650. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 6,620; La Ceiba, 228. 

Munson Line: to-Havana, 500. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to Port au 
Prince, 1,825; Pointe-a-Pitre, 3,205; Fort 
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de France, 900; Kingston, 750; Port of 
Spain, 500. 
NOTES 

Mr. Haynes, of the Trenton (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor here. 

S. P. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co. Terre Haute, Ind., recently visited 
New Orleans. 

H. W. Foote, Mississippi representa- 
tive for J. S. Waterman & Co., has re- 
turned from a successful business tour 
of that state. 

F. L. Kroutil and Mr. Mendoza, of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., recent- 
ly passed through New Orleans on their 
way to Ecuador. 

Lee Harris, freight agent for the 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., has 
been transferred to the export depart- 
ment. He is replaced by R. J. Hoch. 


Grain and flour are being assembled 
for the steamship Jeff Davis, operated 
by Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta. This boat 
serves Dublin, Glasgow and Belfast. 


S. P. Sanford, of F. E. Booth & Co., 
San Francisco, was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans, where ke called on J. S. 
\Vaterman & Co., their representative 
here in canned goods. 

The steamship Volendam, owned by 
the Holland-America Line, which left 
ltotterdam March 26, is scheduled to ar- 
‘ve at New Orleans April 25, and to 

il April 28. The Texas Transport & 
(erminal Co. is agent for this boat. 


John Brooks Wildberger, a_ retired 
inter, identified with the Mississippi 
ver steamboat business in the early 
’s as secretary-treasurer of the Mem- 
iis-Vicksburg Packet Co., died April 4 
his home at Clarksdale, Miss. He is 
irvived by his widow and four children. 


Officials of the B. Fischer Co., pack- 
crs and distributors of package rice, 

ive selected Crowley for the establish- 
ment of a rice mill. It is said the ca- 
pacity at first will be 30,000 packages, or 
hout a carload, daily. The concern pro- 
duces the Astor and the Gulfkist brands 
f package rice. 

Every banker in Mississippi is report- 
ed to have offered financial assistance to 
inembers of the various boys’ clubs en- 
yaged in cotton raising. Bankers are 
represented as believing the state’s pro- 
duction of cotton will be increased great- 
y through the efforts of the club boys, 
in that their successes will serve to lift 
many backward farmers out of a rut. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service estab- 
lished its weekly New Orleans-St. Louis 
packet service with the departure, April 
1, of the self-propelled barge Mobile. 
Chere are three such barges in this serv- 
ice. Two are en route to St. Louis, and 
one, from St. Louis, arrived here the lat- 
ter part of the week. The Mobile, among 
other cargo, carried 8,653 bags of coffee, 
and a large quantity of sugar. 

R. A. Suttivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Reports from the flour trade in this 
distributing center indicate that buying 
continues along the same lines as re- 
cently. Those who have contracts have 
been giving shipping instructions a little 
more freely, while small lots have been 
bought for immediate shipment. The in- 
terior is buying a little more freely, but 
nearly everybody still adheres to the 
policy of taking nothing until needed, 
and jobbers are disposed to let the mills 
carry the stocks. No trouble in getting 
prompt shipment is believed one of the 
reasons for this change from former 
customs. 

There were practically no changes in 
prices last week, and the trade seemed 
to be appreciative of the fact that 
changes are not probable so long as good 
milling wheat is scarce and there is such 
light movement of millfeed. Some busi- 
ness was accepted at slight concessions 
from list quotations, but most mills held 
their prices steady. The range for the 
best soft winter short patents was about 
$6.75@7.35, the latter for well-established 
advertised brands. Top grades of hard 
winter patents were quotable at $6.25@ 
6.50, and some at a little less than $6. 
The baking trade showed but little in- 
terest. 

Dullness in millfeed continued, and 
the trade sees nothing in prospect to 
alter the situation. Wheat bran on track 
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Part of a Cargo of Approximately 3,000 Bags of Flour Assembled at New Orleans for Latin American Ports Served by the 
Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. 


or for prompt shipment was quotable 
all week around $27@27.50 ton, and a 
little business was done, but buyers were 
very conservative. Gray shorts ordinar- 
ily are in demand at this time of the 
year, but have been very quiet recently 
and were quotable last week at $28.50@ 
29.50, although bids a shade lower were 
not turned down. 

Corn meal was moving out on con- 
tracts a little more freely, and there was 
a little buying for immediate shipment. 
Stocks are small, and the consumer is 
not yet disposed to buy. Cream meal 
was held as high as $4.35 by some of 
the mills, while others were offering to 
accept business as low as $4.15. The cash 
corn market was fairly steady, and cash 
No. 3 white was quotable at 84c, but 
demand has been slightly checked by the 
recent advance. 

NOTES 

Robert Pease, of the Pease-Moore 
Milling Co., West Plains, Mo., visited 
the Merchants’ Exchange April 9, with 
C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. 


Sales Manager Haley, of the Golden 
Grain & Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
visited the office of R. W. McMurray, of 
the Memphis Bonded Warehouse Co., 
April 9. 

Edward W. Correll, aged 69, veteran 
of the Spanish-American War and for 
several years associated with his brother 
in the bakery business here, died April 
9 in a hospital at Hampton, Va. 

Clarence Saunders, of Piggly Wiggly 
fame, has launched a new system of re- 
tail grocery stores and leased a large 
warehouse from John Wade & Sons for 
carrying stocks of flour and other mer- 
chandise. He has started his first new 
store, and leased several sites for more, 
and announces that similar stores will 
be opened in other towns and cities. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





CONFIRMING CONTRACTS 

Where an agreement for a sale of 
goods has been definitely entered into 
through an exchange of telegrams, on 
insistence by one of the parties that a 
writing subsequently tendered the other 
confirms the agreement, whereas it ma- 
terially chan the terms, such other 
party is entitled to treat the agreement 
as repudiated and to rescind the same. 


This important conclusion was reached 
by the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, in the case of Monte 
Vista Farmers’ Co-operative Produce 
Co., 294 Fed. 8. The variance between 
the terms of the telegrams and the pro- 
posed formal contract tendered by the 
seller pertained to such vital matters as 
date for delivery, place for f.o.b. deliv- 
ery, and the burden of any change in 
freight rates. 

It is not to be inferred from the de- 
cision that the mere tender of a letter 
of confirmation or formal contract stat- 
ing different terms from those already 
agreed upon will be regarded by the 
courts as a repudiation of the agreement. 
It is insistence that the letter or formal 
contract states the true understanding 
that gives the other party a loophole 
whereby he may escape from the agree- 
ment. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





WHEAT SHIPPER IS LIABLE 
FOR TRANSPORTATION LOSS 


A seller of wheat shipped to defendant 
mill under an order bill of lading at- 
tached to draft was held to bear the loss 
resulting from rain leaking into the car 
and wheat leaking out, as against the 
mill, in the case of Early & Daniels Co. 
vs. Aulander Flour Mills, 121 S.E. 539, 
decided by the North Carolina supreme 
court. Apparently the bill of lading was 
never taken up. 

Defendant agreed to buy 1,000 bus of 
wheat to be shipped by plaintiff from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and delivered to the 
defendant at Aulander, N.C. Following 
exchange of telegrams by which the con- 
tract of sale and purchase was consum- 
mated, with nothing said as to how the 
wheat should be shipped, plaintiff con- 
signed to itself at Aulander, N. C., a 
quantity of wheat, loose in a car, with 
instructions to the railroad company to 
notify the mill upon its arrival, and at- 
tached the bill of lading to a sight draft 
drawn on the defendant for the purchase 
price of the wheat. 

When the wheat arrived, at least one 
fourth of it was missing from the car, 
such loss apparently having been caused 
by a hole or crack in the bottom of the 
ear, through which the wheat had 
“leaked” in transit. There was also evi- 
dence tending to show damage from rain. 


Defendant declined to receive the ship- 
ment, on the ground that the wheat was 
materially deficient in quantity and qual- 
ity from that called for in the contract. 
Plaintiff thereupon shipped the wheat to 
Durham, N. C., and sold it at a sum 
less than the contract price. The suit 
was to recover the difference. It was the 
position of the plaintiff that when it de- 
livered the wheat in good condition to the 
transportation company in Cincinnati its 
duty ceased, and that the defendant must 
look to the carrier for any loss or dam- 
age occasioned to the wheat while in 
transit. 

Affirming judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, the Supreme Court said: “It is 
the general rule in mercantile law that 
the risk of loss follows the title to the 
property. It is also the general 
holding that when a seller ships goods 
‘order notify,’ and draws draft for pur- 
chase price with bill of lading attached, 
the title and right of possession to the 
property are reserved by the seller until 
the draft is paid. No title passes to the 
purchaser, and any loss in transit, as be- 
tween the buyer and the seller, must be 
borne by the latter. . 

“Upon sufficient evidence, the jury has 
found, in answer to an issue submitted 
to it, that the defendant was justified in 
refusing to accept the wheat when it 
reached Aulander. The plaintiff, 
therefore, must look to the carrier, and 
not to the defendant, for any loss or 
injury to the wheat while in transit.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW PACIFIC COAST SERVICE OF 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., ship owner 
and agent, has made new arrangements 
for handling the firm’s business on the 
Pacific Coast, effective April 1. The 
Vancouver, Seattle, Portland and San 
Francisco offices will be conducted under 
the name of Furness (Pacific), Ltd. R. 
V. Ross will be in charge of the Van- 
couver office, at 1312 Standard Bank 
Building. H. W. Burchard and Keith 
Fisken will be joint managers of the 
Seattle office, 705 Arctic Building. David 
J. Frazer will manage the Portland of- 
fice, 705 Spalding Building. Until the 
end of April, however, the Portland busi- 
ness will be handled by the firm’s pres- 
ent agents, Statter & Johnstone. 
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NEW YORK 

It is somewhat difficult to write about 
a flour market when the first broker 
called on says: 

“Well, business certainly is terrible. 
I don’t believe in being pessimistic, but 
we must look facts in the face and admit 
there is nothing being done.” 

Next door is heard: 

“March really was an excellent month. 
We did the best business in a long time. 
I think things are in pretty fair shape.” 

However, it can be generally conceded 
that more concessions were made on 
price last week than for some time, as 
the market had a nervous undertone, and 
prices were irregular. On the decline in 
grain early in the week a few sales were 
made, but the bulk of the business done 
was at less than mills’ quotations. Some 
of the prices reported were so low as to 
seem less than the cost of manufacture. 
Buyers seem convinced, moreover, that 
the bottom of the market has still to be 
reached, and although good milling wheat 
is scarce, nevertheless, with the scanty 
export demand in view, they continue to 
follow this theory. 

There have been persistent rumors 
through the trade of purchases of large 
lots by big baking interests here, but it 
would seem that they were without foun- 
dation, as it is believed these concerns 
have not bought in any quantity for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Prices for good standard grades were 
within a moderate range. Spring stand- 
ard patents could be bought at $6@6.50, 
with some sales reported at $5.85, but 
standard flours were within $6.25@6.40. 
Kansas flours had a wider range, and 
straights were offered by some mills at 
$5.30, while others held at $6. 

Macaroni manufacturers were not buy- 
ing, as the men in their plants here are 
still out on strike. Therefore, semolina 
flour had little demand. The feed mar- 
ket was slow and, though mills took a 
firmer stand and prices were more steady, 
demand was not active. 

Export business was confined chiefly to 
Canadian flours, and clearances to Cen- 
tral Europe were large. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.50@7, standard patents $6@6.50, 
first clears $5@5.50; hard winter patents 
$6@6.60, straights $5.30@6, clears $4.85 
@5.15; rye, $4.10@4.50,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 175,153 bbls; exports, 215,930. 

WHEAT 

Wheat was quiet. Foreign interests 
did not follow advances here. The gov- 
ernment report had no effect on the mar- 
ket, being in line with expectations. Con- 
ditions in general did not induce buying. 
Export operations were not large. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.21%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.433%4; No. 2 hard winter, f.0.b., 
export, $1.19%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.144,; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.15. Re- 
ceipts, 106,400 bus; exports, 1,295,856. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market was weaker, with a 
heavy tone. Slight improvement was re- 
ported in the West, though the cash de- 
mand here was not active. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 97144c; No. 2 mixed, 9614c; 
No. 2 white, 981,c. Receipts, 9,000 bus; 
exports, 185,346. 

The oats market showed little individ- 
ual feature, but acted in sympathy with 
the other grains. A better cash demand 
at the close of the week made prices 
firmer and slightly higher. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 58@58%c; No. 3 white, 
564% @5ic. Exports, 30,000 bus. 


P. E. CROWLEY MADE PRESIDENT 
Patrick E, Crowley, vice president in 
charge of operations of the New York 
Central Lines, was unanimously elected 


president of that system, April 9, to suc- 
ceed the late A. H. Smith. 

Mr. Crowley was for a long time prior 
to Mr. Smith’s untimely death, his right- 
hand man. He is regarded as one of 
the ablest operating heads in the country, 
and has had a long career with the New 
York Central. 

Mr. Crowley began his railroad career 
when, at the age of 14, he became a 
messenger boy with the Erie. Since then 
his rise, connected always with the op- 
erating end of railroading, has been 
steady. 

For 11 years he worked for the Erie. 
A year after his first employment he 
became a telegraph operator, and later 
a station agent and a train dispatcher. 
In 1890, at 26, he went to the New York 
Central as a train dispatcher on the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg divi- 
sion, becoming chief dispatcher a year 
later. 

Continuing his steady rise, he became 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania di- 
vision in 1901, 

In 1907-Mr. Crowley went to Albany 
as assistant general manager. Five years 
later he became general manager, and his 
vice presidency followed three years 
thereafter. He later assumed entire 
charge of the operating department of 
the road, and afterward became also di- 
rector of traffic. 

During the war period he was chosen 
by the government to direct the operation 
of the entire New York Central system. 

FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

The meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on April 8, was exceptionally well 
attended. The resignations of O. E. 
Auerbach and J. S. Ormont were ac- 
cepted, and the application of F. B. 
Pates filed. 

After other routine business had been 
disposed of, F. H. Price gave a 15- 
minute talk on the work which had been 
done in Washington in opposition to the 
application of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920. Mr. Price went very 
thoroughly into the matter, and showed 
how well various men interested in it 
had worked, to the end that there now 
seemed an excellent chance of reaching a 
solution, with the probability of a post- 
ponement of its application until 1925, 
but urged that members of the proper 
committee be written to induce their vot- 
ing for the proper extension of time. 

At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. 
Price was given a vote of thanks. 


NOTES 


The Harry R. Gordon Co. moved its 
office, on April 12, to 91 Wall Street. 

I, Van den Bergh, of Gebr. Van den 
Bergh, Rotterdam, sailed on the Olympic, 
April 12, after several weeks in this 
country. 

The next regular monthly luncheon and 
meeting of the Bakers’ Club will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, on April 30, 
at 12:30. 

Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, left April 12 for the West, to 
visit the company’s various milling con- 
nections. 

Joseph W. Hannes, general manager 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
spent Friday and Saturday of last week 
in the New York market. 

G. W. Everett, president and manager 
Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., re- 
cently visited S. R. Strisik & Co., who 
handle the mill’s account in this terri- 
tory. 

T. W. Sanford, in charge of the labo- 
ratory of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., was in New York last ‘week, 
as was T. Carroll Davis, New York rep- 
resentative of the mill, whose headquar- 
ters are at Syracuse. 


J. A. Sim, manager Hecker-Jones- 

rie Milling Co., New York, is stand- 

g sponsor for the grain and flour trade 

in “os collection of funds for the relief 
of starving German children. 


Clark L. Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in New York to visit James 
Haffenberg, the mill’s representative, on 
his way to other eastern markets. 


T. H. Bunch, who has been in the flour 
business for many yéars, formerly in 
Arkansas and of late years in New York 
City, died suddenly at his home, 34 
Gramercy Park, April 6. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from his late residence 
on April 9. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York during the week ending April 12 
were B. J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, J. A. Walter, presi- 
dent J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, 
and Victor Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

Herman Weinstock, flour jobber, 48 
West One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Street, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy by Dudman & Co., Produce 
Exchange, on a claim for $1,120. His 
liabilities were estimated to be about 
$31,000, and his assets $5,000 

The athletic committee of the Flour 
Club, with the first signs of spring, is 
beginning to plan the club golf tourna- 
ments. The ones held last year were very 
successful, and the committee has asked 
each golfer, “either real or alleged,” to 
send in his $5, which will go toward 
prizes. 

The business of George A. Zabriskie 
will be taken over on May 1 by the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, which 
will operate its own New York office, but 
no change in the personnel will be made. 
Mr. Zabriskie, who has been connected 
with the Pillsbury concern since boy- 
hood, recently returned from a trip to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Frank C. Munson, president Munson 
Steamship Lines, has returned from Cuba 
and the Bahama Islands. He reports 
that the Cuban government is passing 
successfully through its financial reor- 
ganization, and is being helped by the 
general prosperity prevailing there. The 
only economic uncertainty is in labor 
conditions, as he says that “Cuba’s great 
advantage of abundant labor working 
under stabilized conditions is threatened 
by agitation, caused to some extent by 
defeated Mexican rebels who have found 
refuge in Cuba.” 


BUFFALO 


Flour selling was at low ebb last week. 
The consuming end of the trade refused 
to even make reasonable offers, with the 
result that the business of the week was 
confined almost exclusively to deliveries 
on old contracts, 

One seller ventured the opinion that it 
would be impossible to sell 2,500 bbls of 
the best spring patent if offered at $6.50, 
although some mills were asking 75c@$1 
above that price. A survey of the mar- 
ket indicates his assertion was more or 
less warranted. 

About the only exception to the gen- 
eral dullness was semolina. Prices ad- 
vanced to 4c lb, 100-lb sacks. Users were 
informed of the advance before it became 
effective, and bought quite liberally, pay- 
ing 3% @3%c. 

Bakers who have been buying in round 
lots are permitting orders of 200 to 500 
bbls to trickle through to mills occasion- 
ally, but the general disposition is to 
draw heavily on mills on previous con- 
tracts and let the future take care of 
itself. Most bakers have enough flour on 
hand or under contract to last them 30 
to 60 days. 

Chief concern of local branch managers 
right now is over the proposed cancella- 
tion of warehouse freight allowances and 
substitution of a 50c unloading charge, 
as outlined last week in this correspond- 
ence. One branch manager said adop- 
tion of this plan would make it impos- 
sible for him to do business here, as the 
charge would more than absorb any profit 
he could possibly make for himself and 
his mill under present competitive con- 
ditions. Vigorous protests against the 
proposal will be made by individual mills 
handling eastern distribution through 
Buffalo warehouses. 
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The only price tendency of the week 
was to narrow the range on the various 
grades, lower quotations being advanced. 
as a rule, and higher holding their own. 

Buffalo quotations, April 12: north- 
western fancy patents $7@7.40, standard 
$6.30@6.60, first clear $5.25@5.50; Kan- 
sas fancy $6.40@6.70, standard $6.25( 
6.40; semolina, 4c Ib, 100-Ib sacks; rye, 
white and dark, $4.40, carloads. 


MILLFEED 


Buffalo millfeed dealers see a ray of 
hope to brighten the dark period through 
which they have been passing, and in 
which very heavy losses have been sus- 
tained. Some prices have stiffened, and 
there has been a spotted demand fur 
some feeds. 

It is now apparent that none of the 
western feed can reach this port by la!:e 
before May. Earlier arrival had been ¢«- 
pected generally, and the fear of a flood 
of western feeds did as much as anv- 
thing else to undermine this marke. 
With first receipts delayed there is (-- 
veloping a shortage of some feeds f) 
immediate or prompt shipment, with | 
result that spot prices are holding w: || 
over futures. 

Another reason for the market's 
strength is the absorption of most of t’ 
storage and on track stocks which h 
been offered at sacrifice prices. 

Bran gained strength last week, a: 
closed on a basis of $25@25.50, Buffa 
Store bran moved up to $30.25, Bost: 
Standard middlings did not share t' 
strength of bran, being offered at $23 
23.50, Buffalo. Store flour middlings we 
offered at $32.75, Boston, and red d 
at $38, same rate. 

The market has absorbed most of t 
Montana mixed feed which was on t 
market here. The price for that remai 
ing is $27. Offers of $26.75 were refuse: 

Oil meal steadied, with a fair dema: 
for tonnage for immediate shipme: 
There is not much to be had, owing | 
very light production and limited su; 
plies in dealers’ hands. Some tonna;: 
was moved at $38@38.50 for the 34 p: 
cent, nothing being offered below $38..5 
at the close of the week, and some hol 
ers indicated an intention to advan 
their price to $389. The 31 per cent gra 
was offered for prompt shipment 
$37.50@38, but supply is very limite: 
Futures are about 50c under spot pric: 

Cottonseed meal was not in great d: 
mand. Resellers were quoting: 48 pcr 
cent, $49.50@50; 41 per cent, $48@48.50: 
36 per cent, $45.50@46,—all Boston rat: 
On track, tonnage is offered at 50c under 
these prices when available. 

Both yellow and white hominy wer 
quoted at, $34@34.50, Boston. 


GRAIN 


Officials of the Great Lakes Trans 
Co. say they will start their first boat 
from this port on or about April 1% 
While there is an unbroken sea of ic 
off this port, it is honeycombed, and tl 
first brisk wind will start it down tl 
Niagara River. After that it is only 
question of time until bulk freighters wil 
get through on schedule. 

As the Great Lakes company has 1 
tonnage at the Head of the Lakes, i 
will be May 1 or later before its firs! 
boat can possibly return to this port with 
grain. Boland & Cornelius have a heav 
demand for early season ore cargoes, as 
have other leading lake lines, and it is 
likely the demand for bottoms to bring 
down grain will exceed.the supply during 
the first 30 days of the 1924 navigation 
season, 

With the placing of the steamer D. O. 
Mills at the export elevator, the last of 
the storage fleet of 66 vessels was un- 
loaded. The fleet held 19,000,000 bus. 
making a total of 182,000,000 bus han- 
dled during the Buffalo elevator year 
ending April 1. 

Elevators here hold 10,824,000 bus 
grain, a decrease in one week of 533,000 
bus. They unloaded during the week 
1,414,000 bus, and loaded 1,155 cars for 
eastern seaboard. 

The week of April 6-12 was one of un- 
usual dullness on the Corn Exchange. 
Receipts during the seven days ending 
April 11 were estimated at only 145 cars. 
Little wheat was offered for shipment 
at the opening of navigation, and track 
offerings were practically negligible. 

Corn receipts were very light, and of- 
ferings were in small volume. Local mills 
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will be in the market in the near future, 
it is believed, as their supplies are run- 
ning low. No. 4 sold on April 12 at 8lc, 
while the last previous sale of No. 3 
was at 87c, of No. 5 at 794%c, and No. 6 
at 78c. 

Oats were in light receipt, only one 
car being offered on April 12. It was 
white, musty, bringing 49c. Previous 
sales: No. 3 white, 53c; No. 4 white, 
51l¥ee, 

Malting grade barley was quoted at 76 
@85c, ¢.i.f., with sales made within this 
range for arrival before May 15. All- 
rail was quoted at 86@90c. There were 
no offerings of rye on April 12. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


\t its meeting of April 11 the Buffalo 
Flour Club discussed plans for enter- 
taining the three trade conventions 
sc!eduled to be held here this spring and 
swamer. In addition to the national 
getherings of the macaroni manufactur- 
ers and the Federated Flour Clubs, Buf- 
fulo will have the state convention of 
naster bakers. 

Henry Veatch, chairman of the com- 
mittee planning for the Federated Flour 
Clubs, reported the date of its meeting 
hod been fixed for Friday, July 11, with 

upplementary session on the following 
doy. Mr. Veatch requested to be relieved 
o! the chairmanship of the committee, as 

now spends most of his time on the 

id, and T. S. Banks was named as his 

‘cessor. 

‘Bobby” Burns, chairman of the com- 

‘tee having charge of the club’s annual 

ction and banquet, to be held on Fri- 

y evening, April 25, announced the 

pointment of Frank Wilson and Max 
(ohn as his associates on the committee. 
Mr. Burns reported plans for the event 
; ractically complete, but declined to re- 
veal the nature of the programme. 

E. W. Stuhr, of the Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co., was elected a member of 
the club. 

FIGHT CHICAGO PLAN 

Buffalo’s delegation, which will be in 
Washington this week opposing Chicago’s 
equest for 10,000 cubic feet of water 
from Lake Michigan for her drainage 
canal and power project, met on April 11 
in the Chamber of Commerce and out- 
lined plans for presenting opposition to 
the plan. Data and statistics were as- 
sembled to prove that the diversion will 
be very harmful to lake shipping and 
will place a heavy burden upon the ele- 
vator and other lake front industries 
here. 

The elevator industry will be repre- 
sented at Washington by Adam Cor- 
nelius, of Boland & Cornelius, and 
through Mayor Frank X. Schwab, Wil- 
liam Rupp, eorporation counsel, and of- 
ficials of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Other lower lake ports will protest 
strongly against the diversion, the Buf- 
falo men were informed. Through the 
Chicago diversion plan, if approved, lake 
levels would be lowered five to seven 
inches, it is estimated here. Low water 
last year forced steamers operating in 
Lake Erie to reduce their draft from the 
nominal 20 feet to 18 feet 6 inches. 


BUSE FLOUR HELD 


The federal government continues to 
hold the carload of flour which it libeled 
more than two weeks ago. Local officials 
have taken up with Washington the dis- 
position of the flour, which probably will 
be released with the filing of a bond by 
the Kaw Milling Co., which sold the lot 
to Gus Buse, of this city. 

Three tests have been made by Mr. 
Buse to determine the moisture content, 
which, the government charges, is exces- 
sive. On March 25 a test indicated mois- 
ture content of 13.9 per cent, on March 
29 it was 13.88 per cent and on April 9 
three tests were made showing a range 
of 13.56 to 13.68 per cent. Another car, 
received on April 11, tested 13.54 per 
cent. It is the contention of Mr. Buse 
that the difference in temperature ac- 
counted for the excess. 

Tests showed a slight trace of bleach, 
although the bags were not so marked. 
This is explained by the fact that the 
Kaw company shipped the bags to the 
Page Milling Co., which actually ground 
the flour, according to Mr. Buse, and the 
bags were not closely examined to see 
whether they contained the word 
bleached. 
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Weighing showed the bags to be slight- 
ly underweight. It is understood the 
Kaw company is willing to enter a plea 
of guilty and to pay whatever fine may 
be assessed in federal court here. Mr. 
Buse disclaims all responsibility for any 
violation of the pure food laws, as he 
was without means of testing the flour 
prior to the time a sample was taken by 
government agents. 

NOTES 

The Flickinger Stores, Inc., is building 
a $75,000 addition to its Perry Street 
warehouse. 


an additional tower at its Buffalo plant, 
at a cost of $65,000. 

H. H. Raeder, Watertown agent of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., called last 
week at the Buffalo branch. 

George Gesegnet, Buffalo representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, visited the trade in western Penn- 
sylvania recently. 

The Island Warehouse Corporation has 
filed application to build a $100,000 ad- 
dition to the new Pillsbury mill, now 
nearing completion here. 

The Grain Handling Corporation has 
appointed Timothy Harmon, Thomas 
Goggin and Thomas Hempstock as gen- 
eral foremen for this season. 

H. B. Wisner, formerly representative 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s com- 
mercial feed department at Springfield, 
Mass., now is attached to the Buffalo 
office. 

H. R. Mathewson has been appointed 
general agent of the rail and steamship 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Co. here. He also will represent the Soo 
and South Shore lines. 

Captain Andrew J. Kelly, dockmaster 
at the foot of Ferry Street, and a famil- 
iar figure in lake and canal navigation 
and salvage for more than 50 years, died 
suddenly while in his office, at the age 
of 73 years. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. is mnt 


P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Conditions in the hard wheat flour 
trade were mixed last week. Impres- 
sions of a continued dull market or 
considerable improvement might be al- 
ternately obtained, all dependent on the 
source of information. However, har- 
monized, the reports appeared to indi- 
cate there was in reality little change. 
The apparent uncertainty in the situa- 
tion was due to sales made by some mills 
which took on considerable proportions. 
However, it developed that the sales 
which attracted attention were to regu- 
lar customers that come in periodically 
without much respect to market condi- 
tions. 

In general there was very little inter- 
est in flour. What little business there 
was mostly took the shape of small lots. 
About the only encouragement in it all 
was that the bulk was for prompt de- 
livery, indicating that stocks were light 
and the trade must come in without the 
long waits that marked the earlier half 
of the season. 

Local trade, which helps out in a 
pinch, dragged along with small orders 
from both bakers and grocers, all indi- 
cating the policy of letting the miller 
carry the stocks. Bakers complained of 
sales, both bread and pastry. This ap- 
plies particularly to the small establish- 
ment where overhead, compared with 
volume, is relatively high. There ap- 
peared to be less complaint from the 
larger concerns. It is barely possible 
that the corner bakery has been over- 
done here. 

Prices on spring wheat flour showed 
little variation. Prices on April 12: 
spring patents, $7.15@7.40 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; spring 
straights, $7, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $6.90, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $5.60@6.30, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.75@6.25; 
low grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Trade in winter wheat flour showed 
more life last week than for some time. 
With books about cleaned off, mills were 
down to current sales. Sales of winter 
straights were not large, though. The 
trade still has its ideas on low prices. 
To some extent it has been stimulated 
by flour from Ohio and Michigan wheat 
milled in transit and sold under the best 


mark that can be made on the New York 
state product. However, mills here that 
are jealous of their brands refuse to 
touch anything but the best state wheat. 

State wheat prices held firm, with the 
range $1.15@1.25 bu, whether bought di- 
rect or through a dealer. Offerings were 
light. Best mill brands winter straights 
were firmly held at $5.70@5.80 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Entire wheat 
flour was lower at $6.45@6.50 bbl, and 
graham steady at $5.60@5.65, both basis 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. However, 
sales were all in mixed cars. 

Rye flour showed more activity than 
for a month, and there were sales of 
some fair-sized lots. Mills which have 
been running short time have enough in 
sight now to keep going close up to May 
1. The sales were mostly to jobbers who 
buy the bulk of their rye flour here. 
Prices on light brands were steady April 
12 at $4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Western rye is moving only in the 
smallest way, and prices are not signifi- 
cant. 

So far from affecting feed prices dis- 
astrously, the lower tariff rates on Ca- 
nadian feeds, effective last week, were 
coincident with a stronger market, prices 
being firmly held. However, millers did 
not attempt to blink the fact that ef- 
fects are bound to be unfavorable in the 
long run. The apparent paradox was 
probably due to the attempt to discount 
in advance, with the result that some 
had overdiscounted. 

There was little accumulation. As the 
pasture season approaches, the trade be- 
comes timid on buying except in a lim- 
ited way. However, with output light, 
anything like fair demand absorbs about 
everything. Going prices on millfeeds 
on April 12: spring bran, $29@29.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; 
winter bran, $32@33, mostly mill door 
and nothing on hand; spring middlings, 
standard $30.50, flour $32, both sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, standard, $35; 
winter middlings, $34@35, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed dull, with some accumu- 
lation; offered at $26 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. Country mills report fair de- 
mand for feed, with bran at $33 ton and 
middlings at $35, farmers’ bags, mill 
door. Rye feed, same basis, $28.50. 
Western feed was in rather light demand. 
Corn meal sold at $37 ton and ground 
oats at $39.50, both sacked, delivered, 
with the likelihood that ground oats will 
be advanced slightly next week, present 
conditions holding. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
April 618 wnccccccvcccevecs 4,200 23 
Previous week ...,..+++..+% 4,800 26 


Of the week’s total, 2,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 400 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


An irregular movement was reported 
in the local flour market last week, so far 
as demand was concerned. Buyers held 
off, and sales were mainly confined to a 
car here and there to keep up assort- 
ments. 

Millers’ agents professed to be holding 
firm, but admitted that bids within 25@ 
35c bbl of their asking quotations were 
not allowed to get away. This was no- 
tably true of some of the big Minneapolis 
mills, which were offering standard spring 
patents at $7.10 bbl in sacks, when their 
open quotations were $7.40@7.45. 

Flour buyers seem determined to get 
flour at the lowest possible price, and 
are waiting until the last moment before 
placing orders, even for actual supplies 
needed. Both the wholesaler and jobber 
is purchasing in the lowest quantity, hop- 
ing thereby to be able to obtain some ad- 
vantage in the matter of price from 
anxious sellers. This they have been able 
to do with a considerable measure of 
success. The result is that sales at pres- 
ent are small and unsatisfactory. To 
illustrate the case in point, one miller’s 
agent stated that where he had sold 1,000 
bbls flour in the last week in March, the 
first week in April brought only a single 
carload sold, with the past week showing 
no better results. 

A feature of the situation that is 
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worthy of notice is the matter of deliv- 
eries. Ordinarily it takes from three 
weeks to a month for a car to reach des- 
tination after shipping from the West. 
Today cars are arriving after having 
been en route only eight to ten days. 

Boston and New England have an 
ample supply of flour on hand or in 
sight. While much of that arriving from 
day to day is destined for export, there 
is still enough coming forward to keep 
the trade well supplied for some time. 
Receipts just about offset demand, so 
that stocks keep at about the same level 
as last month. 

Quotations on flour, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, were as follows at the close of the 
week: spring patents, special short $7.25 
@1.50, standard patents $6.50@7.25, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter patents, 
$5.60@6.75; soft winter patents $5.60@ 
6.65, straight $5.25@5.75, clear $5@5.50. 


RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 
1924 
SO one b.n'4 60rd 0 ato 132,222 1 
| eee 
ere 
SE ND os00 sec ccseve anes 89,725 1 
a ME pa tae Oke nesccees ee 
\.. AL eee one. 200 
Milifeed, tons ............ 574 201 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 1,055 250 
Oatmeal, caseg ........... 1,925 ee 
MILLFEED 

The reduction in the duty on Canadian 
bran has had no appreciable effect upon 
demand from the local trade. One mill 
agent last week was offering Canadian 
pure bran, immediate shipment, at $30 
ton, delivered, with April shipment at 
$29.50 and May shipment at $28. These 
prices were a little under quotations for 
northwestern bran. 

About 300 tons Pacific Coast bran ar- 
rived last week via the Panama Canal 
for delivery, Boston points, but the re- 
ceiver reports little inquiry. There are 
now several hundred tons in store on 
spot, which receivers are trying to move. 
The market on April 12 was for spot 
$28.75@29 ton, delivered within 25 miles 
of Boston. Beyond that zone the price 
was prohibitive, on account of excessive 
freight rates. 

There was a generally quiet demand 
for wheat feeds last week, with moderate 
offerings of northwestern. The market, 
however, held firm. Other feeds were a 
shade lower, with quiet demand. Quota- 
tions, per ton: spring bran, $29@30; win- 
ter bran, nominally $30.50@31.50; mid- 
dlings, $27.75@35; mixed feed, $29.50@ 
34.50; red dog, $38; gluten feed, June 
shipment, $39.05; gluten meal, June ship- 
ment, $47.30; hominy feed, $34.50; stock 
feed, $36; oat hulls, reground, $16; cot- 
tonseed meal, $43@49.75; linseed meal, 
$43,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

The market for corn meal was firmly 
held, with indications of a further ad- 
vance at the close. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.90, all 
in 100’s. Oatmeal was in good demand, 
with the market steady. Rolled was quot- 
ed at $2.85, with cut and ground at $3.13, 
in 90-Ib sacks. Rye flour was slow of 
sale, with market lower at $4.35@4.60 
bbl for white patent, and $4.15@4.25 for 
straight. 

NOTES 

Fred W. Choat, a Boston flour mill 
agent, has formed the Fred W. Choat 
Co., with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Charles A. Swanson, president Massa- 
chusetts Baking Co., has started on a 
month’s vacation in the Maine woods, 
where he will indulge in fishing. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending 5° 12 were 95,888 bus bonded 
wheat to Hamburg, 8,499 bus bonded rye 
to Rotterdam, 43,745 bus bonded wheat 
to Liverpool. 

Louis Sherer, baker, Boston, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. Schedules de- 
scribe assets as none, with liabilities as 
uncertain, although three creditors have 
unsecured claims of $2,300. 

Charles A. Bell, of Springfield, Mass., 
charged in the Worcester district court 
on four counts of larceny brought 
against him by Worcester men in con- 
nection with the dissolved Bell’s Downy 
Flake Doughnut Co., was discharged 
April 5 by Judge Samuel Utley, follow- 
ing the production of bills which showed 
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that Mr. Bell shared in the investment 
in the doughnut company by providing 
ovens and other equipment used in the 


shop. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was a dull, dragging proposition 
the whole of last week. Most everybody 
was against the market, while the pirates 
in wheat acted as though they would like 
to knock the price of the cereal to 
about 50c bu if they dared. The govern- 
ment report was little different from 
Snow’s figures, while weather and crop 
conditions were generally regarded as 
ideal, yet the market practically held its 
own as compared with the previous week. 

Trading in flour was of small propor- 
tions, here a car of near-by soft winter 
straight at and around $4.50 in second- 
hand 98-lb cottons, and there a car of 
soft winter clear or low grade at $4.10, 
cotton, Apparently nothing was done 
in the higher grades, though no pressure 
to sell could be traced in any direction, 
and quotations were generally fully 
maintained. Evidently the whole trade 
is playing for lower prices, with the 
mills equally indifferent about selling at 
reductions until the decline gets here. 
One agent of a Montana mill claims to 
have had a bid of $6.80, cotton, from an 
out-of-town customer for top patent 
turned down, but his numerous competi- 
tors are making his life miserable by 
serenading him with this request: “Lead 
us to the bidder.” 

City mills ran lightly, found domestic 
trade fair and export demand quiet, 
with quotations unchanged on both flour 
and feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55¢e more in wood, 5@ 
10c¢ less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
patent $6@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
erit_ $6.10@6.35, straight $5.70@5.95; soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.55, straight 
(near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, white 
$4.05@4.30, dark $3.55@3.80. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.50; win- 
ter patent, $6.55; winter straight, $6.05. 

Receipts of flour for the week 21,218 
bbls, 7,575 of which were destined for 
export. The week’s exports were 10,151 
bbls. 

Millfeed was steady and quiet, with 
Canadian offerings supplying the limited 
demand at $1 or more under domestic 
rates. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $28@30; soft winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $28 
@29; flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, 
$38@39; city mills’ middlings, $31.50, 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
firm and in good demand, closing un- 
changed from a week ago. No. 2 red 
winter wheat, garlicky, closed on April 
12 at 4c premium over No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against %c over the previous 
week and 3c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.08%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.09% ; 
range of southern for week, $1.064@ 
1.10; last year, $1@1.39%4. 

Of the 52,750 bus wheat received here 
last week, 51,559 went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 130,393 bus, all Ca- 
nadian, Stocks were 831,796 bus, 288,- 
164 domestic and 543,632 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 


23, 1923, to April 12, 1924, 1,114,082 bus, 


against 1,041,043 in the corresponding 

period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 

were 74 bus, against 885 last year. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 8914@90c; No. 2, spot, 
8744c; No. 3 spot, 8444c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.24@4.30. Receipts, 32,386 
bus; exports, 51,429; stock, 292,420. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov, 2, 1923, to April 12, 1924, 242,787 
bus; year ago, 319,071. Range of prices 
last week, 824%4@88c; last year, 87%4@ 
92%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 56@56%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 55@55%c. Receipts, 9,917. bus; 
stock, 90,533. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
75%c. Receipts, 40,305 bus; stock, 192,- 
810. 

NOTES 

Edwin T. Douglass, vice president 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co., and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


president Douglass Forwarding Co., Buf- 
falo, visited this market last week. 

If it is all right for the mills of 
the country to sell their surplus flour 
abroad for less than at home, why 
shouldn’t the farmers of the country be 
accorded the same privilege in market- 
ing their grain crops? 

Several great sailing vessels arrived 
here last week, including a five-masted 


_barkentine and a five-masted schooner, 


besides a number of three and four 
stickers, which was most unusual and 
carried us back to the old clipper ship 
days, when Baltimore did a large busi- 
ness with South America by bringing 
in coffee and sending out flour. 

Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, has 
signed the bill exempting from city and 
state taxation all vessels of more than 
500 deadweight tons registered at any 
port in this state and owned by an 
American citizen or corporation under 
the laws of Maryland. This is to get 
in line with what other Atlantic ports 
are doing, and is fully approved by 
the local shipping trade. 

Maryland millers here last week were 
Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, Westminster; John V. Nicodemus, 
manager Glade Valley Milling Co., Walk- 
ersville; H. A. Kline, president Farm- 
ers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy; 
A. R. Selby, secretary and manager Lib- 
erty Milling Co., Germantown; A. E. 
Bowman, manager Federal Milling & 
Refrigerating Co., Hagerstown. 

The annual Pure Food Show and Mer- 
chandising Exposition of the Baltimore 
Retail Grocers’ Association, held at the 
Fourth Regiment Armory April 3-12, 
was largely attended and pronounced a 
great success. The following local con- 
cerns were among the leading exhibitors: 
C. A, Gambrill Mfg. Co., millers, flour; 
Maryland Biscuit Co., crackers, cakes 
and novelties; City Baking Co., bread 
and pies; E, H. Koester bakery, bread, 
and Gardner Bakeries, Inc., assorted loaf 
cake. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Limits on flour last week were gener- 
ally well maintained, and in some cases 
were advanced 10c bbl. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers were small, 
but buyers were reluctant to follow the 
strong views of manufacturers, and con- 
fined purchases closely to the satisfaction 
of current needs. Receipts during the’ 
week were 9,167,764 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 1,200 sacks to Copenhagen. ay 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.85@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter wheat 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.35@4.55; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 


MILLFEED 


There was little demand for millfeed, 
and the market was weaker. Quotations 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran, $80@31; soft winter bran, $81@ 
31.50; standard middlings, $29@29.50; 
flour middlings, $84@34.50; red dog, $88 
@39. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was alternately 

higher and lower, closing at a net decline 


of 1%c. Trade was quiet. Receipts, 
731,430 bus; exports, 407,496; stock, 
1,838,136. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 


port elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.09% 
@1.10%; No. 3, $1.06446@1.07%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.044%4@1.05%; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 


The market for rye ruled weak and 
lc lower under a slow demand. Supplies 
were ample for trade requirements. 
Stocks, 457,674 bus. Quotations were 
7444@75\ec for No. 2 western and 70% 
@i71'%c for No. 2 near by. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

The market for export deliveries of 
corn ruled weak and 2c lower, while local 
car lots eased off Ic under a slow de- 
mand. Receipts, 51,113 bus; exports, 90, 
411; stock, 283,836. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 87@88c, No. 3 
85@86c, No. 4 824% @83%c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 3 yellow 8844@89%éc. 

Corn products were quiet and easier in 


sympathy with the downward movement 
of raw material. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.40; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.40; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.40. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

Prices of oats eased off 4¢c early in 
the week, but the market afterwards ad- 
vanced Ic and closed firm. Supplies are 
small. Receipts, 39,462 bus; stock, 82,- 
952. Quotations: No. 2 white, 58@58%4c; 
No. 3 white, 56@56%4c. 

There was little inquiry for oatmeal, 
but offerings were light and values were 
steadily held at $3.60 per 100-lb sack for 
new. 

NOTES 

The monthly meeting and luncheon of 
the Flour Club of Philadelphia was held 
April 11 in the Bourse. 

John O. Foering, for many years grain 
inspector of the Commercial Exchange, 
returned April 10 from Duneden, Fla., 
where he spent the winter. 


Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were C. A. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Victor 
A. Cain, of the Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co. and James Kirk, Kansas 
City. 

The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange will be held at 
noon on April 24, in room 268, the 
Bourse. Six directors are to be elected 
to succeed R. J. Watson, John H. 
Baizley, W. W. Frazier, Jr., W. S. 
Samuels, James L. King and John A. 
Tait. 

George A. Stewart, in charge of grain 
marketing of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, has asked the Ocean 
Traffic Bureau to arrange for a party 
of 30 students from State College to 
make a tour of the port of Philadel- 
phia on May 15-17. Plans for a trip to 
the grain elevators, and inspection of 
the flour base and municipal terminals 
have been made. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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Something of a change took place in 
the millfeed situation last week. In- 
quiries were good and fairly good sales 
were reported, especially from jobbers in 
the Northwest. 

At many points in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois and Indiana, stocks 
have been reduced to a minimum, and 
buyers invariably are asking for transit 
or immediate shipment feed, especially 
for mixed cars. A great many of the 
dealers do not want to stock up on feed 
in straight cars. Mills, too, are finding 
an exceptionally heavy demand for split 
cars. There appears to be a better de- 
mand for middlings, especially in the 
southeastern territory, and this commod- 
ity is being worked at a slight premium 
over bran. 

The upward tendency of feed in the 
West has had very little effect on the 
eastern situation, and with the continued 
influx of Canadian bran and middlings 
to Buffalo, the Argentine product to New 
York, and the production at Buffalo, the 
trade in the East seems to be pretty well 
taken care of without going to the North- 
west or Southwest. 

Standard middlings can be bought, 
f.o.b., cars, New York, at $22 ton. This 
feed can be shipped back into the coun- 
try 100 miles for $3.50 ton, and with 
Buffalo standard middlings at $22.75, 
Buffalo, or, say, $27@27.50, Boston rate 
of freight. Then, too, there is apparent- 
ly no incentive for farmers to produce 
large quantities of milk under present 
conditions, as the dairy farmers in Min- 
nesota and the Northwest are able to ship 
butter to New York for $8, whereas the 
farmer in New York must pay $9 ton for 
the feeds coming from Minnesota and the 
northwestern territory. In addition, but- 
ter is being imported from Denmark. 
With the average price paid for milk 
shipped into the metropolitan district at 
5c per quart to the farmer at point of 
shipment, it is not much of an incentive 
for him to buy heavily for feeding pur- 
poses. 

The market for bran and shorts in 
Kansas City reflected a lack of breadth 
in buying. Sales were of small volume, 
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both at Kansas City and ‘at country 
points. Prices were holding fairly steady 
and in some instances were a shade |yct. 
ter. The trade was mainly to smal! dic- 
tributors, the Southeast and the cotton 
belt taking most of the feed. Buying 
was below the seasonal volume, and prices 
are not showing the strength that jor. 
mally prevails at this season. Mills are 
experiencing a fair inquiry, particularly 
for split cars. Some sold bran 01) the 
basis of $23, Kansas City, and some jure 
bran was worked at $23.25@23.50. Oma- 


ha and interior Nebraska mills sold quite 
freely on the basis of $23@23.25, O:aha, 
but were developing a shade hea!ihier 
tone, and sales are reported on the |)asis 


of $24.50@25, Kansas City basis. 

There was a fairly good deman:! for 
gluten feed, and prices were quot«d as 
follows: $28 in bulk for April ship:ient, 
$29 in bulk for May shipment, $29 50 jn 
bulk for June shipment; sacked »rices 
$2.40 ton over bulk, and for f.o.b.. Chi- 
cago. 

Anseed oil meal was in fair dei)nd, 
and was quoted at various prices. \|ills, 
the latter part of the week, adv iced 
their prices, due to the fact that some 


of the plants were closed down ©) ac- 
count of the lack of flaxseed. (‘hers 
were operating on reduced schv. '\iles, 
Chicago continued to be under the ‘.0.b. 


Minneapolis prices. Jobbers still «, ted 
$1@1.50 under the mills. 

Hominy feed continued in fair de ind, 
especially for yellow, which com) inds 
a premium over the white, althou, the 
differential is narrowing. 


Brewers’ dried grains and dried ‘jalt 
feed demand were dull, and br: ‘ers’ 
dried grains were quoted, 21 to per 


cent, protein, for April and May hip- 
ment, at $22, f.o.b., Chicago. 


FEED PRICES 


Feed prices in the principal m: ‘kets 
on April 12, and the same date, 1! 3, in 
100-lb sacks, except as otherwise : ted: 

April 12, 1923 

Minneapolis bran ........ $27.00 $.... 00 
Pure wheat bran ........ 27.50 21.50 00 
Minneapolis middlings .. 27.00 20.56 1.00 
Minneapolis rye,feed .... 26.50 18.00 4.00 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 30.50 24.00 5.00 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 33.00 30.00 3.00 
De BOOS <cccdcicvbose 27.50 22.00 3,00 
Minneapolis old process 

OE MURR se ccccccctesce 41.00 38.00 1.00 


Minneapolis brant ...... 36.00 28.50 1.25 
Minneapolis middlingst.. 36.00 28.50 1,25 
Minneapolis red dog*t ... 42.50 38.00 1,00 
BRRIGER DRAB 2 ccccccvcces - 20.75 1.00 
Duluth middlings 
Duluth flour middlings... 30.00 23.00 00 





Country mixed feed ..... 28.50 24.00 00 
*Duluth red dog ......... 32.00 31.00 4.00 
St. Laoule BRAM oc. cccrecns 29.50 25.50 no 


St. Louis brown shorts... 
St. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 27.00 90 
St. Louis white middlings 35.00 33.00 50 


St. Louis mixed feed..... 29.50 26.00 00 
St. Louis oat feed ....... 15.00 11.00 50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 28.00 20.00 00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

OO ee 29.00 28.00 50 
Kansas City pure bran... 28.00 23.50 00 
Kansas City bran ....... 28.00 23.00 50 


Kansas City brown shorts 29.50 24.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 32.00 24.50 a0 
Kansas City mixed feed.. 30.00 24.00 90 
Philadelphia winter bran 37.00 30.00 00 
Philadelphia pure bran... 36.00 29.00 00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 36.00 28.00 1.00 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

GEIRES ccccccccccecsces 36.00 26.50 50 
Philadelphia red dog*.... 40.00 36.50/ 00 
Philadelphia flour mid- 


GENE sccosencoessvece 36.50 31.00° 50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 27.00% 00 
Weer BOOM cc ccccccccce 31.00 26.00 50 


Milwaukee bran ........ 29.00 23.00% 00 
Milwaukee middlings ... 30.00 23.00/ 29 
Milwaukee flour midds... 32.00 26.00% 50 


Milwaukee red dog* ..... 34.00 31.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 28.00 20.00% 00 
Milwaukee old process 

FO eee 42.50 40.00% 50 
Cottonseed meal ........ 50.00 42.007 90 
Badger hominy feed .... 32.50 goo € ) 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 47.00 .....%@ 0 
Badger stock feed ...... $1.00 .....@-°.50 
Reground oat feed ...... 14.50 10.00@) 50 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grains, 


COON pcs ccicesecnd: E00 22.004 
Hominy feedt ........... $4.60 .....@ 
Gluten feed, bulk, Chi- 

EE 66.6566 p06 4s 044.006 "nde 0 -@ 
Gluten feed, 100-lb, Chi- 

ey eet ee Dee. «ts<. @ 9 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rai! A! 

Minneapolis ........... $8.30 

reer 7.00 

Si, MA 6 50-0 cees os Need ne 

ON GY oc vccticens 8.90 

Milwaukee ............-. 5.70 

*140-1b sacks. tBoston. tApril. ‘**A! 
May. 

J. W. Jouno 





At Rotterdam, which is looked on + 
one of the important index markets f ° 
central Europe, American grain has ™ ‘ 
very strong competition during the p: 
year from both Argentina and Russ 
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BIG BUSINESS AT NEW YORK CITY 





The Record of the Metropolitan Flour Trade 52 Years Ago—How the Hand- 
ling of Domestic and Export Flour Was Carried on 
Shortly After the Civil War 


In November, 1873, Harper’s Weekly 
published an article entitled “The New 
York Flour and Grain Trade.” This 
article, together with the full page of 
illustrations accompanying it, is here re- 
published in full through the courtesy 
of Mr. H. B. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

: * 

Now that the question of cheaper 
transportation has been brought so prom- 
inently before the country, every feature 
of it is regarded by the people with 
great interest, and none more so, per- 
than that of the flour and grain 


haps, 
fax, the leading sea-board dépét of 
which is the city of New York. 


Some idea of the magnitude of this 
pranch of business is conveyed by the 
statistics of the past year, as published 
in the annual report of the Produce 
Exchange. According to these figures, 
there were received at the port of New 
York during the twelve months ending 
December 31, 1872, more than 3,000,000 
barrels of flour, and over 75,000,000 


bush: of wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
pease, and malt, in addition to nearly 
1,500,.00 bushels of corn meal. Of 
these, an average of about one-half was 
sent «road, or, in round numbers, as 
follows: flour, 1,200,000 barrels; grain, 


40,000,000 bushels; and corn meal, 1,000,- 


000 |ushels. The other half was re- 
tained for home consumption. 

The flour is nearly all brought here 
by rail, only a small percentage coming 
by water routes. The largest carriers 


are the Erie and the New York Central 
and iiudson River roads, each of which 
brouzht one-third of the entire quantity 
shipcd during the year. The remaining 
thir! was divided chiefly between the 
Camden and Amboy and New Jersey 
Ceniral roads and coasting vessels of 
various lines. Not so with grain, how- 
ever. the most of which is brought by 
water. Three-fifths of all that was 
shipped during the year came by the 
North River boats, while one-fifth came 
by the Erie Railroad, and about one- 
sixteenth by the New York Central and 
Hudson River line. 

The principal point at which the flour 
is received in New York is Coenties Slip, 
on the East River, near the lower end 
of South Street. The New York Central 
Railroad docks include piers 4 and 5, 
and the Erie piers 7 and 8. The illus- 
tration given by our artist on page 
1012 graphically represents a scene daily 
witnessed on pier 8. Two of the barges 
employed by the Erie Company in bring- 
ing the flour from the terminus of the 
road at Jersey City are moored at the 
dock. One is discharging cargo, while 
the other waits for an opportunity of 
doing so. Five of these boats are con- 
stantly engaged in this work, each of 
them bringing from 2000 to 3000 barrels. 

During the season, which opens early 
in September and lasts till the holidays, 
two or three cargoes are landed daily by 
the Erie Company, and as many, if not 
more, by the New York Central. ‘Gan 
of men are busy from morning till night 
in rolling the barrels from barge to 
dock, where, after inspection, they are 
piled up to await the orders from the 
consignees. On the left may be seen 
the inspectors boring into the barrels 
to get samples from which to test the 
quality of the flour. These men are em- 
ployed by the receivers of shipments, 
and are required to be experts to dis- 
criminate closely between all the various 
shades of qualities presented. On the 
right of the picture is the “plugger,” who 
follows the inspectors, and plugs the 
holes made by them in the heads of the 
barrels. 

The group of women who stand near 
by are watching for the flour that falls 
out when the barrels are rolled. Every 
handful of the waste material is eagerly 
gathered up from under their feet, and 
stowed in dirty aprons or baskets, to 
be carried away and made into waffles 
dispensed to hungry small boys at the 
Street corners. 

Another scene of equal interest, shown 
by our artist on the same page, is that 
of transferring grain for foreign ship- 


ment from the canalboat to the steamer. 
By means of the elevator several hun- 
dred bushels of grain are run from the 
hold of one vessel to that of the other 
in the almost incredibly short space of 
from four to five hours, and sometimes 
even less, without breaking bulk. The 
advantages of this system over the old 
one of hoisting the grain by bag or 
bushel are inestimable. Not only is there 
a great saving of labor, and a consequent 
reduction of the cost of transferring, 
but the time occupied in the process is 
not to be compared with that of the 
method formerly in vogue. A vessel may 
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minal rates on coarse grains, in carloads, 
from Minneapolis, via Portland, Oregon, 
to destinations from Centralia, Wash., 
north to and including Everett, Wash., 
with milling and cleaning in transit at 
Portland, has been found unduly preju- 
dicial by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in another case brought by the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 


WHEN THE BANK FAILS 


Who Bears the Loss of Funds Entailed 
Through Insolvency of a Collecting 
Bank Holding Proceeds? 


“During the past several years we 
have had quite a lot of trouble with 
bank failures,” writes the secretary of 
a millers’ association. “These banks are 
paid by the buyers, hold the money, and 
fail before it is remitted to the mills. 








(Novemper 15, 1873. 




















GRAIN-ELEVATOR TRANSFERRING CARGO FROM A CANAL-BOAT TO A SHIP 





SHIPMENT OF GRAIN AND FLOUR.—Frox Sxercuzs sy C. A. Keereus.—(Ser Pace 1014.) 


thus easily take her cargo of grain in a 
day, and that without interrupting the 
shipment of goods from the dock. 





WESTERN RAIL RATE RULINGS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rates on wheat 
and flour and on coarse grains, in car- 
loads, from Harrington, Wash., to Port- 
land, Oregon, via Spokane, Wash., 
charged by the Great Northern Railway, 
have been found unreasonable by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the 
extent they exceed 27.5c and 25c, respec- 
tively. Reasonable rates for the future 
have been prescribed which make consid- 
erable of a change in the grain rate 
structure in that part of the Big Bend 
wheat country in which Harrington is 
situated. The case was decided on a pro- 
ceeding brought py the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., owning mills at several 
places in Oregon and Washington. 

Refusal of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle to accord north Pacific Coast ter- 


In some instances they remit on banks 
which refuse to honor their checks, and 
then fail before our mills can get their 
money. Some of our friends contend 
that these claims are superior to those 
of general depositors and other creditors 
of the bank. Personally, I have not 
thought so, and for that reason incor- 
porated into our uniform contract the 
following stipulation: 

“Tf buyer designates the bank to 
which draft is to be sent, such bank 
shall become the agent of buyer, and 
buyer will not be released until seller 
has actually been paid by such bank.’ 

“Have you given any thought to a 
case of this kind? Have you any deci- 
sion directly bearing on the status of 
such a claim? If you can give me this 
information it will be very much appre- 
ciated.” 

I approve use of some such clause as 
that above quoted, for it seems to be 
essential to protect an owner of a draft 
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against loss through failure of a bank 
in the course of transmission of the pro- 
ceeds by the collecting bank to him, in 
the ordinary daily business transaction. 
Perhaps the clause would be strength- 
ened if it were to read: 

“If buyer designates the bank to which 
draft is to be sent, such bank, and the 
agencies through which it remits, shall 
become the agents of the buyer, who 
shall not be released until seller has ac- 
tually received the proceeds of such 
draft.” 

The amendment is suggested by the 
thought that the first form does not 
clearly, if at all, express the idea that 
failure of a bank through which the col- 
lecting bank remits is a risk borne by 
the buyer, and not by the seller. 

The court decisions are quite uniform 
to the effect that, ordinarily, collecting 
banks are the agents of the seller, and 
not of the buyer, in the absence of spe- 
cial agreement to the contrary; and that 
the seller has no preferred lien upon 
the funds of the insolvent bank unless 
the proceeds can be specifically traced. 

The Alabama supreme court appears 
to have stated a generally recognized 
rule in holding (J. Allen Smith & Co. 
vs. Montgomery, 95 So, 290) that to en- 
title one for whom a bank collected 
money to acquire and enforce a lien on 
the funds in the hands of its receiver, it 
having become insolvent without paying 
him, he must trace and identify the 
money collected for him by the bank, as 
being on hand when the receiver took 
over its affairs. It is not enough to show 
that the receiver took over a fund with 
which such money had been commingled. 

In the case of Clark Sparks & Sons 
Mule & Horse Co. vs. Americus National 
Bank, 230 Fed. 738, the United States 
district court for the southern district 
of Georgia said: 

“(a) The bank being thus hopelessly 
insolvent at the time that it received 
and collected the draft, and the officers 
of the bank having knowledge of this 
insolvency, or being presumed to have 
knowledge of such insolvency, the Amer- 
icus bank, on account of this fraud, did 
not acquire title to the draft, or to the 
proceeds of the collection of same... . 

“(b) Furthermore, from the facts 
above stated, and from other facts 
shown by the evidence, including the fact 
that this Hanesley draft was sent to the 
Americus bank solely for collection and 
remittance of proceeds, the court is of 
the opinion that on this ground also the 
title to this draft and its proceeds never 
left the complainant, as the Americus 
bank was a mere agent for the collec- 
tion of the draft... . 

“For both of these reasons, complain- 
ant is entitled to recover the proceeds 
of this draft from the receiver of the 
Americus bank, provided it is able to 
trace and identify the proceeds derived 
from the collection of same.” 

A standard legal authority says: 
“Where a draft drawn on a debtor was 
sent for collection to a bank in which 
the debtor was a depositor, and with 
the depositor’s consent the bank issued 
a draft to the creditor on a bank in an- 
other city, and charged the amount 
thereof to the depositor, and before such 
charge was made the money was remit- 
ted to pay the draft, it was held that, 
on failure of the first bank, the creditor 
cannot claim that the money sent to the 
second bank was so separated from the 
general funds of the first bank that it 
should be applied to his draft. . 

“Where the bank fails after paper has 
been paid, either through actual receipt 
of the money or through applying to the 
payment of such paper money of the 
maker already in the possession of the 
bank, the loss falls upon the owner of 
the paper and not upon the maker. But 
if, although both money and paper are 
received before maturity of the paper, 
the bank fails after the paper has ma- 
tured, but without having applied the 
money to the payment thereof, the loss 
falls on the maker. Again, if the paper 
is not received at maturity, but the 
money is there awaiting application, ‘and 
is kept there for that purpose, and is 
afterward lost through the bank’s insol- 
vency before the paper is received, the 
loss falls on the debtor for the reason 
that, until receipt of the paper, the 
bank is acting solely as his agent.” 7. 
Corpus Juris, 626, 627. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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SEATTLE 

Outside of local trade, which was fair, 
there was little new business in flour 
last week. Strong Washington milling 
wheats are scarce, and the premiums de- 
manded for them were reflected in quo- 
tations for family and bakers patents. 

Export inquiry was light. The limited 
oriental demand is being filled by Cana- 
dian flours, as the mills on this side of 
the line are unable to meet Canadian 
quotations. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $5.80@ 
6.30 bbl; straight, $4.15@5; cut-off, $4.55 
@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.15@5.40 bbl; bakers patent, same 
basis, $5.55@6; blends, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.20@7.05. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@7.60 
bbl; Montana, $6.35@6.50. 

Millfeed prices were firm, and at the 
close of the week Washington mill-run 
was quoted at $27 ton to jobbers; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $25@25.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 6-12 ......... 52,800.. 36,766 68 
Previous week ..... 52,800 23,982 45 
VFOar AHO oc.ceccces 58,800 17,158 32 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,781 34 
Three years ago.... 52,800 7,589 14 
Four years ago..... 52,800 39,713 75 
Five years ago..... 52,800 31,498 67 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 6-12 ......... 57,000 14,472 25 
Previous week ..... 57,000 11,867 21 
WOES BHO ..cccccsec 57,000 21,806 38 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,298 37 
Three years ago.... 57,000 26,302 46 
Four years ago..... 57,000 34,886 61 
Five years ago..... 57,000 19,348 33 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Pacific northwestern flour and wheat 
exports, July 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924: 


Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbis bus 

CE 5.06.0 04400492 %00 a0 4,737,985 16,562,500 
EE jac kaseeeas wobec 120,076 9,912,800 
South and Cent. America 215,565 116 
BORED cc cccacccceecoces 80,813 64,568 
British Columbia ....... 16,376 12,965 
PE sae¢ncacsesseeehe Waeees 6,665 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed) by water to foreign and domestic 
ports, July 1, 1923, to April 1, 1924, 
57,772,490 bus, against 35,215,780 for the 
same period of 1922-23. 


WHEAT 


There has been a good demand for 
milling wheats for mill account, and some 
also for the stronger varieties of Pacific 
wheats for rail shipment east. Demand 
for export is light, and growers refuse 
to sell on the world’s price basis. 

Quotations, April 11, No. 1, sacked, 
coast: hard white, $1.08 bu; soft and 
western white, $1.01@1.01%; hard and 
red winter and western red, 95@96c; 
northern spring, 98c; milling blue-stem, 
$1.04@ 1.06. 

NOTES 

The Pacific Coast Elevator Co.’s grain 
warehouse at Pullman burned last week. 

G. C. Gregory, manager Pasco ( Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co., has sold his interest in 
that company. 

The Mikkelson Grain Co., Seattle, has 
been incorporated by J. M. b. and S. E, 
Mikkelson; capital stock, $25,000. 

Effective May 8, Great Northern tariffs 
provide that grain may be cleaned in 
transit at its stations; heretofore the 


tariffs 
transit. 

Effective May 10, rates on cereals and 
cereal products between Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and Spokane, and Montana 
points as far east as Billings, will be 66c 
per 100 lbs instead of present rates, 
ranging 78@92c. 

The Pacific Northwest Merchants’ Ex- 
position, at which most of the local mills 
will have exhibits, will be held at Seattle, 
Aug. 49. Paul V. Knudsen, formerly 
secretary Washington Cereal Association, 
is executive secretary of the exposition. 

A proposal of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Portland, to the grain committee 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, to 
change the basis of wheat buying from 
No. 1 to No. 2 grade was voted by the 
latter inadvisable at the present time. 


Pacific Coast chambers of commerce, 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
and other bodies have enlisted the sup- 
port of their representatives in Congress 
in favor of the resolution introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Curtis to postpone 
the operation of section 28. 

A hearing is being held at Seattle be- 
fore representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state de- 
partment of public works, which is of 
great financial interest to millers and all 
other shippers, to establish a free car 
switching zone for Seattle, Tacoma and 
Everett, for the interchange of cars from 
one railroad to another. Evidence was 
introduced to prove that the switching 
charges now are in excess of $500,000 a 
year. 

J. K. Smith, for some years manager 
of the Spokane mill of the Sperry Flour 
Co., is now at the head office in San 
Francisco, in charge of the grain depart- 
ment. He has been succeeded as Spo- 
kane manager by E. F. Howard, who 
has been acting manager. F. B. Burke, 
manager Tacoma plant, has been ap- 
pointed northwestern manager of the 
Sperry interests, and has been succeeded 
as manager of the Tacoma mill by H. V. 
Jackson, formerly assistant manager. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the petition of Portland mill- 
ers and grain dealers for the same rates 
on wheat, flour and coarse grains from 
Harrington, Wash., and other points on 
the Great Northern Railway west of 
Spokane as are in force to Seattle and 
Tacoma. It held, however, that the Great 
Northern must make the same rates on 
grain and flour to Portland via Spokane 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway as it makes to Portland via 
Seattle. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held in four cases, three of 
which came before it from the Pacific 
Coast, that shippers charged higher rates 
for short hauls than the published rates 
for longer hauls on the same railroad, 
and in the same direction, can recover 
only such actual damages as they can 
prove. The shippers contended that the 
lower published rate became the maxi- 
mum which the carrier could charge, and 
that any amount collected above the rate 
for the long haul was illegal and recov- 
erable without proof of actual damage. 


provided only for milling in 


OGDEN 

Renewed activity in flour trade was 
noticeable last week. Bran prices ad- 
vanced, and the mills in Utah and south- 
ern Idaho continued their operation at 
or near capacity for the period. Despite 
these conditions, however, there was no 
change in the Utah market for flour or 
grain. Very little wheat is moving to 


mills and elevators, farmers having ap- 

parently disposed of their holdings. 
Orders for shipment are being received 

constantly by the larger mills, and stocks 
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are low. Advance orders continue from 
the Southeast and the Pacific Coast, these 
and previous bookings advancing pros- 
pective mill business very close to the 
1924 harvest season. 

Bran prices advanced to $32 ton for 
red, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and to $33 
@34, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

Quotations on flour for the southern 
and southeastern trade were $6 bbl for 
soft wheat patents and $6.25 for self- 
rising, basis 98-lb cotton bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River common 
points. The basis of prices for Califor- 
nia quotations was $6 bbl for family 
patents, $6.50 for hard wheat patents 
and $6.50 for bakers flours, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. The Utah market was 
based as follows: $5.50 bbl for family 
patents, $6 for bakers flours, car lots, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

There was no change in the wheat 
market, ‘ 

NOTES 


Shipments of Ogden-made flour were 
made last week to Honolulu, Hawaii, by 
the Holley Milling Co. 

O. H. Morgan, vice president Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., with offices in Los 
Angeles, spent the past week in Ogden, 
visiting the Globe mills. 

Stockholders of the West Ogden Grain 
& Milling Co., at a meeting on April 12 
confirmed the sale of the company’s prop- 
erty in Ogden to E. P. Strayer. The 
chief stockholders of the company are 
R. E. Alvord, W. H. Wilde and Nettie 
W. Alvord. 

William W. Seegmiller, former speaker 
of the Utah house of representatives, has 
announced his candidacy for Republican 
nomination for governor. Governor 
Charles R. Mabey is expected to an- 
nounce his candidacy in a short time. 
Mr. Seegmiller is one of the largest wheat 
growers of southern Utah, and Governor 
Mabey was formerly an officer of the 
Bountiful Milling Co, 

Heavy snows during March have been 
sufficient to assure ample water supply 
for irrigation in Utah, according to J. 
Cecil Alter, in charge of the United 
States weather bureau offices in the state. 
While the snowfall has not equaled that 
of 1922 or 1923, it is slightly above nor- 
mal. Weather reports show that there 
has been a good growth of grain in the 
southern part of the state, that the 
wheat in higher altitudes is in good con- 
dition, and that farmers are progressing” 
with their spring planting. 

W. E. Zuppanyn. 


LOS ANGELES 


Business was unusually dull in Los 
Angeles last week, and the flour and 
grain market was no exception to the 
rule, mill operators, jobbers, brokers and 
bakers all reporting the same situation. 

No material change took place in flour 
prices, with quotations as follows: Idaho 
hard winter bakers and northern bak- 
ers, carload lots, cotton 98’s, long patents 
$6, short patents $6.25; Utah hard winter 
bakers long patents $5.50, short patents 
$5.75; Montana, carload lots, cotton 98's, 
bakers patents $7, 95 per cent $6.80, 
straights $6.60; Kansas, cotton 98's, car- 
load lots, bakers patents $6.80, 95 per 
cent $6.30, straights $6.15. 

Local milled flour prices eased off 10 
@20c bbl on some bakers grades, with 
quotations as follows, net cash, carload 
lots, basis 48’s; family patents $6.80, 
straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; basis 
98’s, hard winter bakers $6.20, blended 
bakers $5.90, soft winter bakers $5.60. 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed market continued to show 

strength last week, with prices up $1@2. 
North Pacific mill-run was out of the 
market; if available, it would be quoted 
at $83@4 more than prevailing prices in 
the local market. Idaho-Utah was bring- 
ing $80@32 for red, and blended and 
white $82@34. 

GRAINS 


The wheat market was stationary last 
week, with Sonora quoted at $1.95@2 
per 100 lbs, bart $2@2.05, and Idaho- 
Utah $1.97. 

Cash barley held up very well, with 
futures weakening. A good grade sold 
for $1.85 per 100 lbs, and ordinary 
grade for $1.80. 








No. 3 corn was $1.75@1.76 per 100 Ibs 
and No. 2 $1.83@1.84. : 


GLOBE COMPANY'S IMPROVEMEN Ts 

Improvements which, with new equip- 
ment, will cost $250,000, are being made 
by the Globe Grain & Milling Co., [os 
Angeles, on its property at East [ifty- 
first and Alameda streets. . 

A_new feed mill, which will be fin- 
ished in two months, is being erected 
The building will be 37x54, three stories 
high, of concrete construction, with 
capacity of 100 to 120 tons feed a day 
The building adjoining the feed 1,j\! wil] 
have a storage capacity of 75,000 bus. 
Another building will be erected for 
alfalfa storage. All the latest machinery 
and methods will be used in the new 
feed mill. The old one at Commercial 
and Alameda will be used for storage. 


TO BUILD WAREHOUSE 
The recently incorporated Alco Flour 


Co., Los Angeles, which took o\«r the 
business of Crombie & Co., will shortly 
start erecting a modern one-story mii] 
constructed warehouse in the ne. cen- 
tral manufacturing district, co ducted 
in connection with the Union Stoc!. yards, 


Of brick exterior, standard ty). stee! 
sash and trusses and monitor ty) roof, 
the warehouse will have 16,000 -uare 
feet of floor space. L. H. Allen, ormer 
head of the Allen Flour Co., is -eneral 
manager of the Alco Flour Co.. which 
is owned by the H. F. Allen ests », San 
Francisco. 


A. G. St. wm. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
From all reports there was no -hange 
in the flour market last week. ikers 
were still buying on a hand-t. ‘youth 
basis. 
Flour prices were as follows: |)ikota 


fancy patent $8.10@8.55, standar: $7.60 
@8.05; Montana fancy patent $) |0@8, 
standard $6.90@7.50; Kansas st) \dard 
$6.60@6.85; cut-off $5.40@5.50, basis 
cotton 98’s, delivered, San Francis: ». 

Millfeeds remained steady, and prices 
were as follows: eastern bran an: mill- 
run, $29@30 ton; northern standar:: bran 
and mill-run, $29@30; low grade. *39@ 
40,—delivered, San Francisco. 

Embargo and quarantine regiiitions 
were still interfering with the regular 
run of business and, consequently, coun- 
try dealers were out of the market, pre- 
ferring to use up old stocks before mak- 
ing new purchases. 


NOTES 
Visitors in San Francisco last week 
were W. W. Percival, of the Iiylton 
Flour Mills, Ogden, Utah, and \\. F. 
Jahn, of the W. F. Jahn Grain Co., Seat- 
tle. 
The Sperry Flour Co.’s mills at Val- 


lejo are closed, and will probably reinain 
idle for several months, pending im- 
provement in market conditions and ex- 


port trade. 


PORTLAND 


There was no material change in ‘lour 
market conditions last week. Buying lo- 
cally was of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and list prices were generally maint: ined 
at $6.05 for the best grade family pat- 
ents and $5.70@6.45 for bakers. N» ex- 
port business was announced, 

Millfeed demand was good, anc the 
market firm. Mills quoted mill-ru: at 
$26 ton, and middlings at $38. 

Weekly output of Portland mil! . in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwe ‘ern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output ac- 
bbis bbis ty 
PS eee 62,000 36,601 4 
Previous week ..... 62,000 37,743 60 
Year ago .......... 57,000 32,685 57 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,010 33 
Three years ago.... 48,000 21,453 14 
Four years ago..... 48,000 43,477 90 
Five years ago..... 42,600 29,559 69 


Wheat trading was slow during ‘he 
week. There was a fair demand or 
white grades, both for delivery on lie 
coast and for shipment east, but = ot 
much of any kind was offered. ‘T! re 
were bids out of $1.05@1.06 for ch 
milling blue-stem, $1.02 for soft wi t 
and $1.01 for club. Red wheat + 
neglected. 


NOTES 
Millers here show much interest in ‘1¢ 
proposed formation of an export flo 'r 
corporation. With one or two exceptiv's 
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they are said to favor the scheme, which 
would operate under the provisions of 
the Webb-Pomerene act. The mills have 
not made much on their oriental business 
this season, and declare that a higher 
fixed price is necessary. 

At a special meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange a proposal was considered to 
change the contract basis for wheat buy- 
ing from No. 1 to No. 2 grade. A com- 
mittee, consisting of A. Cohn, J.J. Lavin 
and J. A. Pease, was appointed to visit 
Seattle and confer with grain men there 
on the subject. If there is a general 
agreement on the matter, the northwest- 
ern trade will make such a recommenda- 
tion to agricultural department officials. 

J. M. LownsDALe. 


GREAT FALLS 

While feedstuffs continued unchanged, 
the movement toward lower wheat price 
levels last week brought a slight reces- 
sion in flour quotations from those ob- 
taining in the previous week. The list 
showed’ patents off 15c and clears 10c, 
patent being quoted at $6.45 bbl and 
first clear at $4.60, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton 
and s'andard middlings $27, same terms. 
The ov tside call for the feed output con- 


tinue: to absorb all the surplus of Mon- 
tana inills. 
NOTES 

Shirley Wallace, manager J. M, Baker 
Eleva\or Co., Choteau, has purchased one 
of th: modern residence properties of 
that city. 

County agents in Montana are busy in 
their «forts to interest farmers in treat- 


ing wieat for the spring seeding. The 
campaign in this state is for the copper 
carbonate treatment, and the farmers 
who have tried that process testify to 
their satisfaction with the method of ap- 


plication and results. 
Tl. Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co.’s plant at Comerton, Sheridan County, 


was hurned on the night of April 2. It 
is believed that the fire was caused by 
oil ignition from a hot box, as the man- 
ager had been engaged in loading out 
wheat late in the evening of the night 
the jire occurred. In the loss resulting 
were included 3,000 bus wheat, 700 bus 
flaxseed and some rye. The plant and 
contents are said to have been covered 
by insurance. Joun A. Curry. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s wheat season varies 
greatly, according to the rainfall. The 
bulk of the Union’s wheat supply is 
grown in the western province of the 
Cape, the crop being generally sown dur- 
ing April and May and harvested from 
October to December. So far as the 
remaining wheat areas are concerned, 
sowing takes place at any time between 
April and July and harvesting in No- 
vember, according to Consul G. K. Don- 
ald, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Census figures reflecting the produc- 
tion of wheat in respect of last season 
are not available at present, but accord- 
ing to the reports furnished by the gov- 
ernment’s crop correspondents it was 
estimated that the yield would be 1,808,- 
000 bags. The 1922 season’s yield, how- 
ever, was 1,892,000 bags. Details of im- 
ports and exports of wheat and wheaten 
flour during the last calendar year are 
not yet available, the following figures 
covering the 11 months ended November, 
last: wheat, 260,671,990 lbs; wheaten 
flour, 91,804,490; wheaten flour ground 
in bond from imported wheat, 286,456. 
eeportes wheat, 5,945 Ibs; wheaten flour, 

1,2 1. 








RUSSIAN WHEAT FOR EAST SIBERIA 
_ Russian wheat is now being received 
in Vladivostok for the first time, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from Consul G. C. 
Hanson, Harbin, China, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Up until now Vlad- 
lvostok has been supplied with Man- 
churian and American wheat. In order 
to safeguard the wheat cargoes from this 
new source, special ventilation precau- 
tions and other measures were taken. 
The first shipment consisted of 400,000 
poods of Russian wheat received in 
Vladivostok the middle of February, and 
4 second cargo is reported en route there. 
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INDIANA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS SEMIANNUAL MEETING 





Well Attended Gathering in Assembly Room of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at 
Indianapolis—A. P. Husband Tells Perils of Pernicious 
Legislation Epidemic in Washington 


Totevo, On1o.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
was held in the assembly room at the 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., In- 
dianapolis, April 11, and was well at- 
tended, with President John A. Shields 
in the chair. The meeting was enlivened 
by the presence of two Ohio millers, Ed- 
win M. Colton, Colton Bros. Co., Belle- 
fontaine, J. C. Miller, Hardesty Milling 
Co., Dover, and J. H. Woolridge, bak- 
ery service specialist, Washington, D. C. 
A brief address of welcome was made by 
W. H. Simmons, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Indianapolis, and after a suit- 
able response, T. S. Blish, president- 
elect of the Millers’ National Federation, 
was called upon. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, gave an intimate pic- 
ture of the situation prevailing in Wash- 
ington and the experience the milling in- 
terests have gone through in appearing 
at some of the hearings. A recital of 
their experience would make interesting 
reading, and while it ought to be told, 
yet one hesitates to be the first to tell it. 

The outstanding thing which was 
brought home to the millers present was 
a realization of the amount of vicious 
and unsound legislation affecting the 
milling business which has been headed 
off through the activities of the Federa- 
tion and Mr. Husband’s presence in 
Washington. This was so impressive 
that a resolution on the subject express- 
ing appreciation was offered and passed. 

For his part, Mr. Husband stated that 
there had never been a time in the 12 
years he has been connected with this 
work that there was anything like the 
same volume of pernicious legislation 
proposed, nor had he known a time when 
it required so much work on his part 
with such slight results. 

He then entered into a discussion of 
various bills which have been proposed, 
or are contemplated, including the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, the Ruby bill, the 
Curtis bill, and others, and, besides 
giving an analysis and summary of these 
bills, dwelt at some length upon section 
28 of the merchant marine act, explain- 
ing the exact situation pertaining to it 
and the very real danger to the American 
export flour business which is impending 
by the proposed action of the United 
States Shipping Board. This amounts 
to a discrimination against flour, in fa- 
vor of wheat, for export movement. 

W. L. Sparks gave an_ interesting 
analysis of the wheat situation as a 
world proposition, and also presented his 
own theory for the relief of the situa- 
tion resulting from the surplus produc- 
tion in this country. He contended that 
the results aimed at through the various 
unsound legislative measures could be 
accomplished, in a much more simple 
way by the lowering of the freight rate 
on exports, making a sufficient advance 
in domestic rates to offset this change, 
so the net return to the railroads would 
not be affected. This would mean a 
larger movement of wheat and flour for 
export, taking care of the surplus, and 
assuring a higher price for the farmer. 

Professor G. I. Christie, director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, spoke briefly on the 
work being done to develop a_ special 
variety of wheat suitable for Indiana. 
He told of their experience with the 
new variety, michikof, which is a hard 
wheat, a good yielder, resistent to dam- 
age and winter killing, and the excel- 
lent results which had been obtained from 
it. It seems that sentiment in the eleva- 
tor and milling trades is divided as to 
the advantage of introducing this wheat. 
He also referred to the campaign advo- 
cating the use of Indiana flour, made 
from Indiana wheat, by Indiana people, 
and sought the co-operation of millers 
in the various phases of this campaign. 

Miss Lella R. Caddis, state leader of 
home demonstration agents, Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Ind., spoke on the 
very practical work being done in her 
department and its far-reaching effect 


among the housewives of the state. The 
aspect of it about which she spoke con- 
cerned particularly home baking and the 
furtherance of the use of Indiana flour 
made from Indiana wheat. She ex- 
plained in some detail the instruction 
given to women in the matter of baking 
bread, and solicited the support of mill- 
ers in offering prizes for the best bread 
and biscuits exhibited at the state fair 


next fall. The millers were much inter- 
ested in her talk. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 


business manager American Bakers’ In- 
stitute, Chicago, presented some inter- 
esting features in connection with the 
work of the institute. He suggested that 
the time had come when millers must tell 
people how to use their flour, and must 
employ salesmen equipped with this 
knowledge. He said that one third of 
the men now attending the school in 
Chicago were from mills, and were there 
to learn more about flour and baking, to 
prepare them for practical work in the 
laboratory or as salesmen. He called at- 
tention to the fact that bakers and mill- 
ers are getting closer together, and now 
recognize the identity of their interests. 

Other subjects discussed were “Trans- 
portation,” by Russell G. East, agricul- 
tural agent Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
H. A. Hollopater, assistant traffic man- 
ager Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce. George W. Rohm, spoke at some 
length on “Government Committees and 
Reports,” making some rather caustic 
criticisms, which were to the _ point. 
Round table discussions were participat- 
ed in by Benjamin Thornbury, Martins- 
ville, Ind., H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, 
Ind., William W. Suckow, Franklin, John 
F. Russell, Greensburg, Fred D. Wright, 
Anderson, and C, A. Kidwell, Washing- 
ton. C. P. Ehlers, secretary Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, was called on for 
a few remarks. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
thanks to the Bemis Bro. Bag Co; in ap- 
preciation of the work being done by 
Purdue University; in support of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and the 
intelligent manner in which it is meet- 
ing the present trying situation; against 
the MeNary-Haugen bill; advocating co- 
operation between millers and bakers; 
and finally, a more formal resolution in 
regard to the peculiar rate situation in 
the South, reflected in the any-quantity 
rate, and the discrimination it involves, 
expressing the determination of the as- 
sociation to keep this subject alive until 
it is satisfactorily settled. 

Among those present not already men- 
tioned were C, B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co; C. B. Nieman, Nie- 
man & Nieman, brokers, Cincinnati; Carl 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Franklin; J. F. 
Russell, Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling 
Co., Franklin; O. T. Stout, Atlas Mills, 
Vincennes; J. W. Sturgis, Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati; I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

W. H. Wicern. 





ARGENTINA NOW THE WORLD’S 
LEADING EXPORTER OF CORN 

Exports of corn from Argentina have 
averaged 132,000,000 bus annually in the 
three-year period 1920-22, compared with 
116,000,000 from the United States, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Argentine exports have averaged 
71 per cent of its crop. Since the war, 
Argentina has been the most important 
competitor of the United States in world 
corn markets, the department says. 

The world production of corn in 1923 
is estimated at 4,202,000,000 bus by the 
department, compared with 3,972,000,000 
in 1922, and 3,904,000,000, the 1909-13 
pre-war average. Production in the 
United States is more than three times 
as large as that in the rest of the world, 
the size of the American crop being the 
most important factor in determining 
the world market price. 
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Only a small quantity of corn was ex- 
ported from the United States in 1923, 
due to strong domestic demand. From 
1896 to 1912 the United States exported 
large but decreasing quantities, and in 
1913 imported more than was exported. 
Exports in the fiscal year 1921-22 jumped 
to nearly 180,000,000 bus. 

The area now in corn in Argentina is 
estimated at 8,465,000 acres, compared 
with 7,851,000 last year, when 153,000,000 
bus were produced. Weather has been 
favorable to growth so far, and pros- 
pects are good for a crop in excess of 
that for 1921, when 230,000,000 bus were 
grown. The crop will not be ready for 
harvest for another two months, and 
considerable change can take place in 
that time. 


RED DOG HAS 
DAY IN COURT 


Suit Over Quality of Feed Delivered 
on Order Goes to Virginia 
Court of Appeals 


A contract containing a provision for 
sale of a quantity “of red dog in brands 
of Daisy, Adrian, Arlington flour, or 
Comet, or something the same analysis,” 
gave rise to the case of Mayflower Mills 
vs. Hardy, 120 S.E. 861, recently decided 
by the Virginia court of appeals. The 
plaintiff sued for damages for breach of 
the contract, and the court of appeals 
ordered a new trial after the suit had 
been ordered dismissed by a_ lower 
tribunal. The higher court ruled that the 
trial judge erred in instructing the jury 
that the contract required the mill to 
“furnish a red dog of equal value as a 
feed with the brands ordered by” the 
buyer. The court of appeals said: 

“The instruction is misleading in its 
statement, in substance, that the defend- 
ant ordered only certain brands of red 
dog. As applicable to the evidence in 
the case, the defendant did not order any 
brand of red dog, except in the alterna- 
tive, and in fact ordered merely some- 
thing of a certain nutritive food value 
specified in the order. Further, the in- 
struction required the jury to find from 
the evidence that the red dog tendered 
was of ‘equal value as a feed,’ not lim- 
iting that value to nutritive food value, 
which the contract plainly did, thus per- 
mitting the jury to erroneously consider, 
as bearing on the ‘food value,’ other 
qualities outside of the provisions of the 
contract—such as color, the price at 
which it sold, the preference of the trade, 
how another dealer in foodstuffs con- 
strued the order, how readily the red dog 
tendered would mix with wheat straw, 
and the circumstance that such red dog 
was not as finely ground as the other 
brands of red dog mentioned.” 

Concerning the measure of damages re- 
coverable for the buyer’s breach of con- 
tract, the court of appeals observed that 
“the measure of such damages is the loss 
of the plaintiff, consisting of the dif- 
ference between the contract price of the 
goods and the net price, after deducting 
proper expenses of resale, and of care 
(if any) which they produced, or would 
have produced, at a resale, fairly made, 
and made at a time at which reasonable 
diligence, in promptly disposing of the 
goods, required that the resale should be 
made, after the breach of the contract by 
the defendant.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





PLEADS CAUSE OF INDIANA WHEAT 

InprAnapouis, Inp.—A_ plea for In- 
diana bakers to support the campaign 
to increase consumption of Indiana 
grown wheat was made recently by B. 
E. Thornburg, head of the Thornburg 
Milling & Elevator Co., Martinsville. 

“The campaign to bring back con- 
sumption of wheat products to the nor- 
mal pre-war basis is commendable,” he 
said, “but it could be greatly improved 
if Indiana bakers could be persuaded 
to use Indiana wheat. , 

“At present, local bakers make their 
bread entirely from spring wheat which 
they obtain from the Northwest and 
from Canada. Indiana winter wheat 
makes just as good bread and takes only 
little more care to prepare.” 

Curis O. ALBion. 
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(Continued from page 239.) 
year with less supplies than they carried 
a year ago. If there is no improvement 
in buying during the spring and summer 
months, the state of the milling trade 
will be steadily depressed. 

Strike conditions in eastern macaroni 
plants is slowing up business in durum 
flour. No new business was taken on 
from the East, and shipping instructions 
on old contracts are not forthcoming. A 
few cars were booked and shipped west, 
and this covered all of the mill opera- 
tions during the week. No. 2 semolina 
closed unchanged at 35% @3%c lb in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, and durum patent 
at Yc less. 

Nominal prices, April 12, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $7.15@7.46 
Bakers patent . 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 


5.55 @5.80 
3.90 @4.05 


5.00@5.25 
3.25 @3.65 


First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute..... 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour was stagnant all week, so 
far as any demand from the East was 
concerned. Present and near-by require- 
ments seem to have been covered by 
users there. The home business was on 
about the usual scale. Mill prices were 
unchanged, as follows: pure white, $3.95; 
No. 2 straight, $3.90; No. 3 dark, $2.90; 
No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rve, $3.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 6-13 ...cc.s0% 9,615 26 
Previous week .........++. 17,425 47 
VORP O60 ..cccees os 14,105 38 
TWO FORTS ABO occcesccvcese 10,950 30 


MILLFEED 


The mills received some inquiry for 
millfeed and closed some small deals, 
but interest was not active. Occasionally 
some buyer wanted a full car, but such 
orders were the exception. Pastures are 
beginning to open, and this ‘is slowing 
up purchases of feed. 


WHEAT 


Generally slow conditions ruled in the 
future market throughout the week. 
Opinion prevails that the opening of nav- 
igation may have a tendency toward 
brighter prospects, altliough the East 
gives no such indication yet. The situa- 
tion in that quarter still continues slow, 
with no sign of any increase. This is 
causing vessel owners to make concessions 
in the boat rate to the East. On the ad- 
vances, selling pressure increased and 
buying power died out. Declines brought 
on rallies, although there was no sub- 
stantial trading. 

The spring cash market lacked snap. 
Demand ruled slow, few buyers being in- 
terested, even in the face of negligible 
receipts. Elevators made a late raise in 
bids, running 1@6c for the list, but 
weakness in the May future offset most 
of the increase. 

The outlet for choice durum proved 
easy to find, mills being right on the job 
to take over the supply. At times fair 
offerings showed up, then again very few 
cars were available. The varied offerings 
of red went to elevators, although it was 
not much in favor, even at reduced bids. 
Mixed durum, containing a large amount 
of red, buyers backed away from. The 
ordinary durum grades elevators handled 
at their quotations. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Shipping demand for corn continues 
good, but the movement this way is on 
a reduced scale. The old discount under 
Chicago May continues in effect. The 
bulk of receipts is going into store to 
await boat shipment east, later on. Stocks 
increased slightly, and are now 5,894,000 
bus. 

The slackness in oats supplies is re- 
stricting trade. A few cars are arriving, 
but the scarcity of track offerings has its 
effect on business. Demand is considered 
fair, with no indication of broadening or 
becoming urgent. No. 3 white on track 
is quotable at 4@6c under Chicago May. 

A marked movement in barley featured 
the week. It was not considered a coun- 
try run, but brought in from other pri- 
mary markets for holding and lake ship- 
ment east by boat. An occasional car 
did come out for sale, although most of 
the sessions proved bare of offerings and 
sales. In sympathy with outside strength, 
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local buyers widened out the spread on 
the choice to a basis of 59@72c. No 
change was made in the ordinary. 

Demand for cash rye keeps up well, 
as indicated by the steady absorption of 
the daily offerings. On one day, sales 
of 127,000 bus to arrive this month and 
May 10 featured. Present offerings are 
not burdensome. Futures were quiet un- 
der light trade and within a narrow price 
trend. There was no improvement noted 
in the eastern situation, but the trade 
hold out prospects for some betterment 
with the opening of navigation. 

FLAXSEED 

There was a heavy tone in evidence in 
the future market at the start influenced 
by the belief that Canadian flaxseed 
would be brought in here at the opening 
of navigation to cover any shortage in 
requirements. Liquidation uncovered 
stop-loss orders that sent prices tumbling 
downward. July broke 6%c and May 
7%4c, while new crop September sold for 
the first time at $2.25, and sank under 
offerings to $2.22. In the end May fin- 
ished 45gc, July 5%c and September a 
full 6c under April 5. 

Crushers appear to have present needs 
filled. At times they picked up an oc- 
casional choice car, paying a good price 
for it. Elevators controlled the situa- 
tion, and reduced the No. 1 spot from a 
spread of May to 8c over, to May and 2c 
over. To arrive is quoted at May price. 
Stocks decreased 40,000 bus, due to in- 
creased shipping operations and a decid- 
edly light country run to this market. 
Elevators carry 140,000 bus, of which 
56,000 are held in bond, duty unpaid. 

° NOTES 

C. E. Thayer, of the Occident Terminal 
Co., was up from Minneapolis on , April 
14, 


H. A. Hubbs, of the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Duluth office 
of his company April 11. 


Alfred J. Wagner, whose death in Cal- 
ifornia was recently announced, was a 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade. 

April 18-being a legal holiday in Min- 
nesota, the Board of Trade and grain 
mill and elevator offices will be closed, 
but mills and elevators will operate. 


A cargo of rye is reported to have been 
sold to go to Georgian Bay on the open- 
ing of navigation, the deal having been 
made during the week ending April 12. 


With the opening of navigation not 
many days distant, the movement of flour 
and feed from interior points to the 
Head of the Lakes for eastern shipment 
will undoubtedly increase materially. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
elevators during the week ending April 
12 were 636,000 bus, fully half of it wheat. 
Shipping was on a small scale, only a 
few cars of wheat and flaxseed going out 
and a little corn. 


The Consolidated Elevator Co. has 
shipped all of the wheat it held in bond, 
but is carrying 55,841 bus flaxseed on 
which the duty has not yet been paid. 
The Great Northern elevator holds 77,573 
bus Canadian grain, mostly wheat. 


Demand from the East for grain con- 
tinues very slow. A little tonnage was 
taken during the week ending April 12 
at 3c per bu on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, but the demand quickly died out. 
Offerings on April 14 at 2%c found no 
takers. 


Very little of the large stock of rye 
here has -been sold. The same is true of 
durum wheat, but holders of the latter 
are not worried, for they anticipate a 
milling demand that will call for about 
all of the wheat of that kind that can 
be had. 

Duluth-Superior elevators are carrying 
23,212,000 bus of all grains, against 93,- 
027,000 last year. At the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes, elevators have a little more 
than 64,000,000 bus, which is about all 
they can hold, and they are awaiting the 
opening of navigation for relief, so that 
many millions of bushels back in the 
country can find an outlet. 

F. G. Cartson. 





TRADE CONFERENCE AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The importance of 
the flour export trade and the need for 
more efficiently managed foreign credits 
were stressed by government experts at 





the foreign trade conference here April 
11. 


Edward G Montgomery, chief of the 
foodstuffs division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, advised closer 
co-operation between industry and gov- 
ernmental departments. He also gave a 
general picture of the flour export: busi- 
ness of the United States, with emphasis 
upon the Latin American market. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., pre- 
sided at the session. About 50 local and 
visiting exporters attended the confer- 
ence, 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 14 Apr. 15 








April12 April5 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 4,092 4,124 3,798 1,126 
No. 1 northern. .1,142 1,143 1,311 57 
No. 2 northern. .1,760 1,740 1,819 253 
Others ....ccece 7,338 7,5™ 7,575 4,439 
Totals ...... 14,332 14,541 14,503 5,874 
Im 2081 c.cccce 3,412 $,941 cece secee 
BB TOES .cccese 7,777 SOG .ccce § cecce 
In 1919 ....... 15,629 16,962 ..022 cesses 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on April 12, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...14,332 14,503 5,874 3,412 
Duluth ........ 6,785 11,861 4,830 2,798 
Totals ....... 21,117 26,364 10,704 6,210 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday: April 14 
April 12 April 5 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 728,960 1,286,110 1,773,900 
Flour, bbis....... 21,190 27,067 23,465 
Millstuff, tons...: 535 617 1,791 
Corn, bus 202,760 282,240 109,350 
Oats, bus 365,940 367,500 240,690 
Barley, 163,030 277,770 190,320 
Rye, bus 52,500 60,960 167,500 
Flaxseed, bus.... 50,400 39,390 133,200 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: April 14 
April 12 April 5 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 705,740 621,330 911,050 
Fieur, Wis. ...... 238,457 213,525 288,389 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,134 12,780 12,030 
Comm, BWP. ccccevs 343,620 184,600 106,250 
Oats, bus........ 696,000 536,000 858,690 
Barley, bus...... 267,260 416,990 299,080 
So Pee 81,760 52,150 29,820 
Flaxseed, bus.... 59,640 26,980 13,000 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 14 Apr. 15 Apr. 16 


Apr. 12 Apr. 5 1923 1922 1921 

Corn ...1,603 1,689 418 2,186 354 
Oats ...4,176 4,622 8,929 21,109 9,295 
Barley 402 489 755 613 989 
Rye ....7,885 7,951 3,281 1,022 36 
Flaxseed. 92 154 8 56 1,020 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
April 12, 1924, compared with the corre- 


sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 

Minneapolis 7,466 5,280 1,582 965 
RPMIMER occcrcese 6,291 3,246 5,575 3,048 
TORR .0cecee 13,757 8,526 7,157 4,013 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
April 12, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


c— Receipts—, -—In store—, 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 50 133 32 92 & 56 
Duluth...... 12 12 9 140 10 86 
Sete. «iss 62 145 41 232 18 142 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 8 ..$2.46% 2.44% 2.41% 2.38% 2.34% 
April 9.. 2.42% 2.42% 2.39% 2.37 2.32 
April, 10 .. 2.41% 2.41% 2.38% 2.837% 2.32% 
April 11.. 2.43 2.42% 2.38% 2.37% 2.32% 
April 12.. 2.42 2.42 2.38% 2.37% 2.32% 
April 14.. 2.41 2.41 2.41 2.37% 2.32% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
8. T1%¥@72% 43% @44% 60% @61% 55@71 
9. 70%@71 43% @44% 59% @60% 55@71 
10. 70% @71% 45 @45% 59% @60% 55@72 
11. 70%@71% 44% @45% 60 @61 56@72 
12. 71 @72 45% @45% 59% @60% 57@73 
14. TO0%@71% 44% @45% 59% @60% 58@75 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, April 12, at Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic——~ -—-Bonded——. 
1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Corn 271 6,941 ... ons ave 
Oats > 588 5,928 9 36 
. o4.adeee 7,910 9,718 4,042 1 71 oe 
Barley .... 315 3898 441 11 72 11 
Flaxseed .. 84 10 86 GB. ave eax 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
April No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
- 111% @121% 109% @115% 108% @111% 
110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @110% 
110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @110% 
- 110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @110% 
10.. 110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @110% 
11... 110% @122% 108% @115% 107% @112% 
12.. 110% @122% 108% @115% 107% @112% 


oman 


April 16, 1924 





Daily closing prices of wheat futures i 
cents, per bushel: oy 
Spring -— Duru: — 
May May July Sept 
ee os 113% 107% 106% i099 
pS Pere 113 107% 105% 101: 
SME OB eos ens an 113 107% 106 inc 
te yeeeqere: 113% 106% 105% j9;° 
,. * Aare 111% 107 106 1011 
FU ae 111% 107% 106% i031 
AG 39 o's n500% 111% 107% 10% 1011 


Daily closing prices 
per bushel: 
-——Amber durum—— 


of durum, |; ents 








April No. 1 No. 2 No 
5... 109% @120% 107% @120% 14 
oe 109% @120% 107% @120% 10 
8... 109% @120% 107% @120% 1: 
9... 108% @119% 106% @119% 10 
10... 109 @120 107 @120 10 
11... 109% @120% 107% @120% 16 
12... 109% @120% 107% @120% 1( 








Daily closing prices of coarse ¢ n he 
cents, per bushel: ~ 


Corn Oats Rye 
2 


yellow 3 white No.1 Barle 


April 5..... 17% 40% @42% 63 art 
eee 77% 40% @42% 62% 44071 
Apel &$...<. 76% 39% @41% 62% 44@71 
ff sae 75% 39% @41% 62% 14@7] 
April 20..... 75% 40% @42% 62% 14@71 
April 11..... 76 40% @42% 62% 14079 
April 12..... 76% 41 @43 62% 14@72 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, il 12 
and receipts by weeks ended Sat vy. in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Rex s by 

7~ Wheat stocks—, ——-z a 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1929 
bus bus bus cars « car 

1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 3861 425 173 29 38 
3dkn i 
3 nor § 120 13 61 16 13 
All other 

spring 1,649 2,161 768 17 15 
1, 2am da} 
1,2 dur jf 704 1,850 279 33 12 
3amd ' 
3 dur § 320 ote oak 25 
All other 

durum ..3,608 7,411 3,518 51 AS 
Winter .... 23 1 31 8 15 
Mixed ..... ee oe os 34 7 





Totals ..6,785 11,861 4,830 213 297 
Receipts and shipments by we ding 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted 
r~—Receipts——, -—Shi} 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 


nts— 


1922 














Spring .... 90 210 96 18 $9 
Durum .... 242 684 209 31 74 
Winter .... 1 oe 4 os 67 

Totals 333 894 309 49 19 
COPR cccces 74 20 71 8 
Gate .vsces 7 a _ 1 

Bonded 2 oe “* 
RIG cocsces 11 483 165 
Barley .... 98 79 5 

Bonded... ep 5 mo - 
Flaxseed .. 12 12 9 50 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

 —_ ae 
Opening 
April7 High Low April 

May ..$2.42 $2.42 $2.34% $2.37 
July .. 2.37 2.37 2.31% 2.32! 
Sept... 2.25 2.25 2.22 2.21 
INTENSIVE DRIVE BEGUN 


FOR KANSAS WHEAT ?00L 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—An intensiv« drive 
has been started by the Kansas Co pera- 
tive Wheat Marketing Associaton to 
pool not less than 44,000,000 bus °f this 
year’s Kansas wheat crop. Thirty | peak- 
ers of state and national reputati») will 
make tours of the state, and adi resses 
urging the pooling of wheat w'!! be 
made in every county. 

Among the speakers are Friaik 0. 


Lowden, former governor of | inois, 
Governor J. M. Davis, of Kansa-. and 
Dean H. Umberger, of the Kansas state 
Agricultural College. The asso: ition 
has issued $30,000 in bonds to s)))port 
the campaign. 

Unless the 44,000,000 bus are s: ured 
in the pool, farmers will be permit‘: to 
withdraw, according to the plans, | low- 
ever, the recently announced mery:r of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Assoc «ition 
and the Farmers’ Union Wheat M. rket- 


ing Association into the new org \1i2@- 
tion will be effective, regardless » the 
success of the pool. 

Between 500 and 600 elevators, 
tered in all sections of the state, 
used in storing the wheat, it is 
Contracts with the elevators will 
been let before harvest is started. 

The association recently contract: | to 
preteese the Kansas Central elevat: 10 
aavenworth, which was formerly °)- 
erated by the Moore-Lawless Grain ‘0. 
Kansas City. The price paid was  °0; 
000. 


cat- 
| be 
aid. 
ave 


Harvey E. Yant> 





The area of land per capita in ‘he 
Prussian province of Pomerania pre-\\*T 
was 193 persons per 100 hectares (?!'.! 
acres); post-war, 205 persons per |) 
hectares. The principal agricultural 
products of the province are grails, 
sugar beets, and potatoes. 
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BULLETINS OF THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 238.) 
Kansas Wheat Conditions Favorable 

Sauna, Kansas.—J. B. Smith, E. P. 
Lorenz, Smith Crowder, L. C. Shellabar- 
ger and H. L. Williamson, all of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., made 
a tour of the central and western Kansas 
wheat fields last week. They reported 
wheat in fine condition, and prospects 
ood for a bumper crop this year. 
Moisture has been almost perfect during 
the past two months, and wheat never 
joked Hetter at this season of the year. 


Utah Winter Crop Promises Well 
Ocpen, Uran.—‘Winter wheat in Utah 
is promising well,” says Miner M. Justin, 
agricultural statistician for the United 
States government and the state of Utah, 
in a report just issued. “Soil moisture 


conditions are generally favorable, and 
rapid evelopment is expected as warm 
weather comes. The percentage condi- 


tion figure is 93 per cent of normal, the 
; in December. A year ago it 


same 
was 85. The condition of rye is report- 
ed as #1, compared with 87 in December 
and 90 last year.” 


W. E. Zuppann. 


Small Winter Damage in Nebraska 
Om. '1a, Nes.—According to the April 
n crop conditions in Nebraska, 


report 
release:! by the division of crop and live 
stock «.timates, United States Depart- 


ment 0! Agriculture, April 12, the condi- 
tion o* winter wheat in this state is 91 
per cert of normal, compared with 91 
per cen! in December and 64 a year ago. 


The sexson was highly favorable, the re- 
port s:\s, with plenty of moisture, which 
reduce:| winter damage to the minimum. 
Last :car the soil was extremely dry, 
and not only was the condition low, but 


the ndonment of acreage was heavy. 
Leicu Lesuie. 


Improvement in Ohio Wheat 

Toisvo, Onto— Weather of late has 
been warmer and more seasonable, with 
the rcsult that there is considerable im- 
provement in wheat fields, and this is 
reflec{ed in more encouraging and hope- 
ful reports. In certain sections there 
has been winter killing, and there will be 
some abandonment, but the chances are 
that this will not reach the extent that 
earlier reports seemed to indicate. It 
simply is a case of the old story of 
wheat coming out of the winter not look- 
ing any too well, but recovering under 
the influence of warm, growing weather. 
There is ample moisture, due to frequent 
rains 


“Sw. H. Wicern. 


low Condition of Indiana Wheat - 

Inpianapous, Inp.—“The low condi- 
tion of winter wheat and rye at present 
is due to the lack of snow covering in 
the severe weather of winter,” says a 
report of the co-operative crop reporting 
service of Indiana. The report showed 
the condition of winter wheat as of 
April 1 to be 74 per cent of normal, 
which is within four points of the condi- 
tion on April 1 last year, and eight 
points under the 10-year average. 

On this figure, and taking into consid- 
eration the average abandonment of 
wheat lands reported May 1, the crop 
this year will amount to approximately 
24,200,000 bus, compared with 34,188,000 
harvested last year, The atreage remain- 
ing for harvest this year is materially 
less than that of last year. 

“In the southern part of the state 
there has been little snow covering,” the 
report said, “and it is reported that many 
whole fields will be abandoned.” Rye 
shows a somewhat better condition than 
Wheat, being 84 per cent of normal, 
which is one point above the figure re- 
ported for April 1 last year, five above 
that for the April 10-year average con- 
dition, and seven points below Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

Curis O. Arson. 


Washington Slightly Below Ayerage 

Seartiz, Wasa.—G. S. Ray, Washing- 
ton agricultural statistician for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has reported 
that winter wheat in Washington on 
April 1 was slightly below the 10-year 
average condition of that date, estimat- 
ing its condition as 85 per cent of nor- 
mal. The crop varied widely, he states, 
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in condition in different parts of the 
state. In parts of Grant, Lincoln and 
Adams counties there was considerable 
winter injury; in Douglas and Franklin 
counties conditions were somewhat bet- 
ter; in Spokane and Whitman counties 
wheat came through the winter in fairly 
good shape; in Asotin, Garfield, Colum- 
bia and Walla Walla, wheat was in fine 
condition, and in Benton and Klickitat 
counties conditions were good. 
W. C. Trrrany. 


Pennsylvania Wheat Below Normal 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Condition of Penn- 
sylvania winter wheat was 83 per cent 
of normal on April 1, the monthly crop 
report of the state department of agri- 
culture revealed. The condition of rye 
was 86 per cent normal and of pasture 
82 per cent. The condition of winter 
wheat was 1 per cent below that on 
April 1, 1923, and of rye 3 per cent 
below that of a year ago. 

C. C. Larus. 


California Crops in Need of Rain 

San Francisco, Cat.—lIt has been re- 
ported by the California co-operative 
crop reporting service that the condition 
of wheat on April 1 was 60 per cent of 
a normal, compared with 75 last year 
at this date and a 10-year average of 
90.5. The prospective crops of wheat, 
barley and oats in California are very 
largely dependent on weather conditions 
during the next few weeks. More rain 
will be required for grain in all sections. 





Oregon Condition Above Normal 

PortLaANnp, Orecon.—Oregon is the fa- 
vored state in the matter of wheat 
crop prospects to date. No other im- 
portant wheat state shows an April 1 
condition about 94 per cent, while the 
Oregon condition figure is 101 per cent 
of normal. Last year the Oregon April 
1 condition was estimated at 90 per 
cent, two years ago at 91, and the 10- 
year average for the state is 94 per 
cent. The Dec. 1, 1923, condition was 
97 per cent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Crop Conditions in England 

Liverpoot, Enc., March 27.—In Eng- 
land, after a long spell of cold, frosty 
weather, milder conditions have at length 
set in. Work on arable land is now 
making good progress, and there is every 
indication of a very successful spring 
season. The land is working very well 
after the recent frosts, and is going 
down to a good seed bed. 

A large acreage of spring oats and 
barley has already been drilled in in good 
condition, which argues well for a full 
crop. The outlook for the winter crops 
is less favorable. Late sown wheat has 
been nipped by the frost and looks none 
too well, while winter oats have also 
suffered to some extent. The expectation 
is that a more or less extensive acreage 
will have to be plowed up, and other 
crops substituted, 





DEPRESSED FOREIGN TRADE 
AFFECTS ELEVATOR SHOWING 


New Orteans, La.—The annual report 
of the board of commissioners of the 
Port of New Orleans shows the public 
grain elevator earned $1,344 net, com- 
pared with $140,000 the previous year. 
This decline is ascribed to the depressed 
foreign trade. The report for the fiscal 
year, ended Aug. 31, which the dock 
board has just announced, shows that the 
elevator received 26,000,000 bus grain, 
compared with 29,000,000 in 1922 and 42,- 
000,000 in 1921. 

The earnings of all the facilities un- 
der jurisdiction of the dock board dur- 
ing the year ended Aug. 31, 1923, were 
$374,887.13, which is $92,000 less than 
the previous year. Losses were shown at 
the cotton warehouse, the coal tipple and 
the army supply base. 

The report shows 128,862,783 gross 
tonnage in ocean shipping were handled 
at this port during the year, which was 
the greatest in the port’s history. There 
were 2,708 ships in port, compared with 
2,767 the previous year. The gross ton- 
nage increase over 1922 is given at 387,- 
258. 

A slight decrease was noted in river 
tonnage, 1,161 steamboats and 1,841 
smaller boats being reported. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION TO 
CONDUCT RESEARCH WORK 
IN DEMONSTRATION MILL 


Lonvon, Ene., April 2.—The general 
meeting of the Incorporated National 
Association of British and Irish Millers 
was held during the past week, when 
matters of interest, not only to them- 
selves, but to the general public, were 
discussed. One, which should prove of 
great importance to the milling com- 
munity of this country, is the report 
which was placed before the meeting that 
they had been successful in launching a 
scheme for the formation of a research 
association, and of acquiring a demon- 
stration mill to be worked in conjunction 
with it. 

The millers have put up sufficient capi- 
tal to buy the mill, a manager has been 
appointed, and it is anticipated that the 
plant will be in operation within a few 
weeks. A director of research has also 
been appointed, with two assistants, who 
will be accommodated near the mill, and 
will thus be able to get definite informa- 
tion, and have an opportunity to study 
the various problems which face the 
English miller. 

In placing the facts before the meet- 
ing, it was pointed out by the speaker 
how much help would be given to the re- 
search association, which by working in 
close touch with the mill would be enabled 
to have firsthand knowledge of what 
takes place therein, not only in regard 
to the actual constitution of the wheat, 
but also as to the actual breaking down. 
The speaker said it had been brought 
home to him that there are ways of mak- 
-ing flours which are vastly inferior or 
vastly superior to other ways, and that 
in the making of flour an enormous 
amount depends on the handling of the 
mill itself. 

Great exception was taken to some of 
the recent press criticisms on the ques- 
tion of bleaching and improving flour. It 
was stated by one of the speakers that 
they gave the public a most misleading 
impression of the honesty of the milling 
trade. 

The minister of health had been asked 
in the House of Commons whether he 
was aware that some 90,000 sacks of flour 
per week were milled in London alone 
from poor quality wheats chemically 
treated to have the appearance and bak- 
ing possibilities of flour milled from good 
and more expensive wheat, and what 
steps have been taken in the matter. 

In his reply the minister stated that he 
was well aware that the practice of 
chemically treating flour was not uncom- 
mon, and the whole subject had been in- 
quired into by his department. Unfor- 
tunately the nature of the processes used 
is such as to make it difficult for local 
authorities to institute successful pro- 
ceedings under the statutes referred to. 
He said he had discussed the matter with 
the officials of his department, and they 
were working energetically as far as they 
have power to do so. 

Great indignation was expressed at this 
reply by the minister of health, for, as 
one speaker said, “the public can read 
anything it likes into it against the mill- 
ers.” After some discussion the follow- 
ing resolution was passed, to be circu- 
lated to the press: 

“That the members of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers, in 
general meeting assembled, indignantly 
protest against the untrue statements ap- 
pearing in the press to the effect that 
the millers in this country are using in- 
ferior wheats and passing off the produce 
of such wheats to the bakers and the 
public. The wheats imported in recent 
months have been of particularly fine 
quality, consisting principally of the 
highest grades from Manitoba, Australia 
and Argentina, and inferior qualities 
have been conspicuous by their absence; 
never before, in fact, have better or high- 
er grades of flour been manufactured.” 

This resolution, unfortunately, only 
touches half the question raised in the 
House of Commons, and in the interests 
of the general public it would seem that 
some notice should have been taken of 
the alleged chemical treatment of flour. 
If it is used, and it is not injurious to 
health, then surely it is in the millers’ 
own interests to go on record to that 
effect. The public has a right to know 
what it is eating. If reports speak truly, 
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the consumption of bread in this country 
is less than in the pre-war years per 
head of the population, so it may be that, 
even if the chemical treatment is in op- 
eration, the resulting bread is unpalative, 
with consequent loss of consumption. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





IMPERIAL INQUIRY INTO 
ALLEGED UNFAIR OCEAN 
RATE ON CANADIAN FLOUR 


Lonpon, Ena., March 27.—The Im- 
perial Shipping Committee is inquiring 
into the alleged discrimination in ocean 
rates on Canadian flour in the North 
Atlantic. Owing to the recent revision 
of rates, the difficulty has been removed 
for the time being, but, at the instance 
of the government of Canada, the com- 
mittee is continuing its inquiries with a 
view to advising what steps could be 
taken to deal with the question, should 
it arise again. The committee has taken 
evidence, so the Times reports, from the 
flour importers, the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, and the 
shipowners of this country, but owing 
to the fact that the eastbound freights 
are fixed in Canada, it has been unable 
to obtain the full detailed evidence it re- 
quires. 

It has therefore been arranged that a 
subcommittee shall visit Canada very 
shortly to take evidence in that country. 
The subcommittee will consist of the 
chairman (Sir Halford Mackinder) and 
H. B. G. Larkin, C.B.E., the represen- 
tative of Australia on the committee, and 
they will have the assistance of two as- 
sessors, on behalf of the shippers and the 
shipowners, respectively, to be appointed 
by the Canadian government. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee is 
the advisory body appointed in 1920 un- 
der resolution of the Imperial Confer- 
ence, 1918, to inquire into complaints 
with regard to ocean freights, facilities, 
and conditions in the interimperial trade, 
and to survey the facilities for maritime 
transport within the empire. Its func- 
tions are of an advisory nature only; it 
has no executive powers. It reports to 
all the governments of the empire. 


C. F.-G. Ratrxes. 





OMAHA HEARING ON COARSE 
GRAIN RATES CONCLUDED 


Omana, Nes.—Hearing on the pro- 
posed freight rate increase on coarse 
grains asked by five railroads carrying 
Nebraska grain to points in Texas was 
concluded before Interstate Commerce 
Examiner Disque, in Omaha, April 10. 
It was announced that a decision in the 
case would be given in about a month. 

Opposition to the proposed increase 
was made by the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
the Sioux City Grain Exchange, the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce. 
The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago grain men and the five railroads 
were in favor of it. 

The railroads involved are the Rock 
Island, the Milwaukee, the Santa Fe, the 
Chicago Great Western, and the North 
Western. They ask to be permitted to 
raise the rate on coarse grains from 
Omaha to Texas points 144c per 100 lbs. 

Some time ago the railroads published 
a raise in these rates, but it was set aside 
on protest of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

“Omaha, because of its lower freight 
rates, is able to undersell Kansas City 
1144@2c per 100 lbs in Texas,” said EF. L, 
Lathrop, of Kansas City. 

John G. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, asserted that if 
the proposed increase is granted, it will 
cost the farmers of Nebraska at least 
$150,000 annually. 

Leion Les. 





PRODUCER CONTROLLED MARKETS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“Producer con- 
trolled grain marketing organizations” is 
the title of a preliminary report issued 
by R. H. Elsworth, of the Division of 
Agricultural Co-operation, Department 
of Agriculture. The study was based 
upon 3,029 reports from farmers’ busi- 
ness organizations handling wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, barley and other grains. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 
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GOVERNMENT BY LAW 

President Coolidge’s special message 
to Congress branding as illegal the act 
of the special committee investigating 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in per- 
mitting the chairman of the committee, 
a multimillionaire, to employ private 
counsel at his own expense, fell like a 
bomb upon the Senate. Those senators 
who have been conspicuous in the cam- 
paign to discredit the President by 
breaking down the country’s respect 
for his aides were visibly shocked when 
they heard a reading clerk utter these 
words from the chief executive: 

“It is time that we return to a gov- 
ernment under and in accordance with 
the usual forms of the law of the land.” 

While the President’s message had 
some reference to all of the many inves- 
tigations now under way, we had in mind 
especially the revenue bureau investiga- 
tion, which is in fact nothing more than 
a personal attack on Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon. Little effort has been 
made to get at the workings of the 
revenue division. Instead, all energies 
have ‘been directed by one member of 
the committee toward trying to convict 
the Secretary of the Treasury of some 
wrongdoing. 

The investigation was instituted after 
Secretary Mellon made two smashing, 
but genteel, replies to as many letters of 
a somewhat personal and insolent char- 
acter addressed to him by an eccentric 
and hotheaded senator who is not in the 
habit of going out of his way to get 
along peacefully with anybody. Secre- 
tary Mellon controlled his temper until 
the astounding proposal was adopted by 
the committee to permit its wealthy 
chairman to employ at his own expense 
a lawyer who enjoys a countrywide rep- 
utation for hammer and tongs methods 
in the practice of his profession. 

This is the same lawyer who handled 
the so-called packers’ investigation at 
the close of the war. It will be recalled 
that he took all kinds of letters from the 
files of the packing concerns and gave 
them out for publication, together with 
interpretations framed by himself to 
show that the simplest phraseology had 
the most sinister meaning. 

ON BEING “AGIN THE GOVERNMENT” 

An interesting reaction to all that has 
been going on here in the way of inves- 
tigations is the attitude of those who 
live in the national capital. The almost 
invariable attitude of Washington 
throughout history has been to be “agin 
the government.” All administrations 
from away back have had to contend 
with the bitter feeling and sometimes 
cruel criticism, of Washington folk. Just 
now Mr. Coolidge is probably enjoying 
more popularity than any president in 
two generations, because of the feeling 
that he is conscientious, sensible and 
fearless, and is doing his best to cope 
with an inherited system of wrongs and 
improprieties that has been growing up 
within the government for the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

There is the most deep-seated resent- 
ment over the use of persons with crim- 
inal records, such as former train rob- 
bers and confessed bootlegger kings, 
along with discharged employees, to im- 
pair the standing of high class public 
men in their earnest endeavor to serve 
the country honestly and efficiently. 

Washington is quite sure that secre- 
taries Mellon and Hoover are able to 
take care of themselves, and that in the 
end their enemies, along with others 
who are conspiring to make America 
safe for red radicalism, will suddenly 
discover that guns used in the present 
assault are loaded at both ends. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Opponents of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, which it is declared 
would play havoc with the flour milling 


industry if put into effect on May 20, 
as ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have every reason to feel 
optimistic. A postponement of the ef- 
fective date seems in prospect, and if 
the date is deferred long enough a cam- 
paign of education is sure to bring modi- 
fication and possibly repeal of the sec- 
tion. 

The millers have been the backbone of 
the fight against this provision of the 
merchant marine act, and but for them 
there probably would have been no ap- 
peal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reconsider the order putting 
the law into operation. 

A Shipping Board authority predicted 
during the week that the Commission 
would postpone the date of putting sec- 
tion 28 into operation. Then he added: 


“When that is done it means ‘goodnight.’ 
It will never go into effect.” At the 
same time he disclosed that he favored 
the section, and that he believed it a 
sound piece of legislation. The millers, 
he said, were wrong as to the injury 
which they would suffer, and the pack- 
ers, who have exhibited real fright over 
the situation, were not, he said, so much 
as entitled to consideration. The pack- 
ers, he declared, were now shipping 90 
per cent of their export products by way 
of Montreal, and therefore could not 
expect much damage from a policy which 
would affect only 10 per cent of their 
export output. 


THE MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Champions of the McNary-Haugen bill 
might be described as just lumbering 
along. They are moving slowly, and get- 
ting nowhere. eir decision to bring 
the bill up in the House before present- 
ing it to the Senate for consideration 
was due, as has been explained, to a fear 
that some of its provisions, to be con- 
stitutional, required House consideration 
first. A big lobby is at work for the 
bill. The handicap of not being able to 
get it up in the Senate first is keenly 
felt. The Senate was expected to pass 
it with four to six votes to spare, and 
this action was depended on to make 
an impression on the House. 








TRADE SURVEY OF BRITISH MARKET 
FOR AMERICAN SELF-RISING FLOUR 
DEVELOPS VARIATION OF OPINION 


Authorities differ as to what extent 
the British market offers opportunity 
for the sale of American package spe- 
cialties, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from William 
M. Park, assistant trade commissioner at 
London. 

By some, the report says, it is held 
that it would be impracticable for Amer- 
ican firms to compete with the large 
number of British producers of plain 
and self-rising flours, most of whom, in 
addition to sales of bulk flour, market 
branded goods in small packages for the 
family trade. The argument is ad- 
vanced that, in the first place, only soft 
wheat flour is salable in Great Britain, 
and that American soft wheat flour could 
not compete with English milled flour 
in price, and to a certain extent neither 
in color nor fiavor. 

Furthermore, with self-rising flour, 
the question of its keeping qualities 
arises, and fears are expressed that, on 
so long a voyage, there is a possibility 
that the acids in the flour would cause 
fermentation and render it out of con- 
dition on arrival. Another difficulty re- 
ferred to is that an American shipper 
of self-rising flour would have to comply 
with the food and drugs act of the 
United Kingdom, inspectors being espe- 
cially cautious in regard to that particu- 
lar variety. * 

All of these arguments are, on the 
other hand, entirely swept aside “| cer- 
tain other authorities who contend that 
American flour specialties could be mar- 
keted in Great Britain through the adop- 
tion of attractive carton containers, 
backed up by proper advertising meth- 
ods. 

This would seem to be borne out by 
the experience of the two or three 
brands of American flour specialties now 
obtainable in certain well-known London 
stores specializing in American products. 
These firms carry lines of American self- 
rising buckwheat and wheat flour mix- 
tures, light cake mixtures, and special 
pancake flours packed in stout cardboard 
containers which they state are among 
the best selling lines in their stock, de- 
spite the fact that prices are consider- 
ably advanced over similar weight pack- 
ages of British flour specialties put up 
in paper or cotton bags. 

They say that the sealed cardboard 
containers obviate the danger of fermen- 
tation of contents on voyage, and since 
the flour arrives in Great Britain in the 
same clean and sanitary conditions as 
packed at the mill, no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in passing inspection under the 
food and drugs act. 

There seems to be no good reason, 
therefore, the report continues, that 


what has been done by these few Lon- 
don stores in marketing American flour 
specialty lines should not be accom- 
plished by other dealers throughout the 
country, as in the case of a number of 
wheat and corn breakfast food prepara- 
tions now obtainable in all parts of 
Great Britain. 

The following outline of the present 
market practice of British millers and 
wholesalers in distributing small package 
flours is given to assist American manu- 


facturers of specialty lines in determin- ‘ 


ing how far such methods could be 
adopted for imported flour specialties. 

At the present time plain and self- 
rising flours for family use are sold in 
paper packages of 1% lbs or 1% lbs, 
or in cotton bags of 3-lb, 5-lb, 7-lb and 
14-lb sizes. In structure, both varieties 
consist of a blend of English milled soft 
wheat flours with which Australian and 
American soft wheat flours are some- 
times blended to the extent of 10 per 
cent when such imported flours are suffi- 
ciently low in price. The present retail 
prices of package flour, as sold by the 
grocer, are as below. Owing to the 
small size of packages, but slight varia- 
tions occur in retail prices, although they 
are advanced or reduced from time to 
time according to the general price of 
flour. 

Self-rising flour: 144-lb, 3-lb and 7-lb 
bags, all No. 1 quality, 9c, 17¢ and 35c, 
respectively; 144-lb package and 3-lb 
bag, both No. 2 quality, 7c and I4c, re- 
spectively. 

Plain flour: Finest pastry, 1%4-lb pack- 
age and 3-lb, 5-lb and 14-lb bags, 8c, 16c, 
25c and 65c, respectively. 


Conversions of the above prices are ~ 


made at $4.32 to the pound sterling, 
which has been the prevailing rate of 
exchange. 

Wholesale prices are less readily de- 
terminable. Practically all the large 
British milling firms market branded 
flour, both plain and self-rising, and, in 
addition, supply in bulk to many of the 
wholesalers and general stores, who then 
market the flour in packages over their 
own name. 

British mills are roughly divided into 
two kinds, those located at the ports, 
and those inland. The port mills handle 
the bulk of the imported wheat, and 
are, consequently, responsible for an 
overwhelming production of the trade. 

Package flour blended by the wholesale 
distributor is purchased by him from the 
mill at prices ranging below what he will 
quote as his wholesale price. English 
country milled flour has recently n 
selling at 32s per 280 Ibs, less certain 
discounts for payment within 7 to 30 
days, while port milled flour has been 
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around 36s@36s 6d per 280 lbs, delivered 
The country milled flour is made entirely 
from native wheat, and has a very 
color and flavor. , 

The quantities of flour purchased jy 
the wholesaler for blending into packag. 
goods may vary according to the size 
and extent of his business, and may 
range from 50 to 1,000 bags of 140 }}. 
each. English flour does not keep wel) 
over long periods of time. ‘The djs. 
tributor can easily obtain deliveries to 
suit his convenience, and prefers to by, 
often rather than to stock large quanti. 
ties. In the retail trade the larvest de 
mand is for 114-lb packages. 

In the matter of trade discounts, the 
wholesaler allows the retailer 214 per 
cent on the total amount of }i!!, while 
he, in turn, receives a discount from the 
mill of approximately 12c per 280 |hs 
for cash in seven days, and 8c ‘or cash 
within the month. 

While the packing of ordin::y self. 


good 


rising flours in cartons instead «| paper 
or cotton bags would be a com) 'cte de. 
parture from the customary British 
method, responsible opinion in t' trade 
considers that this method of sacking 
would be a distinct advantage in \romot- 
ing sales. The British public » sponds 
readily~to proper advertising, nd the 
sanitary and cleanly condition |‘ flours 
packed in cartons would be . <cellent 
material on which to base an ad. ertising 
programme. To insure safe a: ‘ival at 


the English port of destinai on, the 


cartons should be packed in lar; . heavy 
cardboard or wooden cases. . 
The American shipper would : \doubt- 


edly find it necessary to follow one or 


two ways of distribution: (a) T! - estab- 
lishment of his own warehousi:. ~ depot 
in a suitable entrepét area, as, ‘or ex- 
ample, London; or (b) utilizatio of the 


services of efficient shipping, w :ehous- 


ing, and forwarding agents. 


LARGE STOCKS OF WHEA’ 
IN STORE AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Accordin, to a 
private canvass of all public elev tors in 
Kansas City, 2,198,000 bus whet have 
been sold out of an approximate |(),500,- 
000 bus held in local store. It his been 
the belief in some quarters th:' more 
that 4,000,000 bus had been sold in va- 
rious positions. 

While the general comment «nthe 
amount actually sold was bearish, it was 
conceded by some that there is 4 possi- 
bility of a fair outlet being mai:tained 
the rest of the season to mills in a 
comparatively wide territory. 

“On the basis of these figure.,” one 
elevator operator said, “after deducting 
the sales and 1,000,000 bus protein wheat 
grading 12 per cent or better, and 1,(00,- 
000 bus held for outside account, there 
remain almost 6,500,000 bus of ccliver- 
able wheat, a large part of whic! will 
probably be switched to July de'ivery. 
We do not expect any exporting until 
August or September, when tli new 
crop pressure will probably force an 
outlet through this channel.” 

Practically all elevator men are of the 
opinion that from 5,000,000 to 6,010,000 
bus wheat will be carried over into June. 
It is held that, with one half of that 
amount of wheat in store here on July |. 
the price of ordinary wheat will | held 
down to a point where it would force 
wheat to the Gulf from Oklahom, and 
Kansas on a field basis of about 8. bu. 
It is thought improbable that an. one 
will bid over the July price for th. first 
run of new crop wheat, considerir the 
large stocks of old wheat to bv dis- 
posed of. 

The scarcity of high protein gra:‘es !s 
reflected in the firm premiums pai’ for 
this class of wheat, prices of which have 
shown a substantial increase durin: the 
past month. However, a numb: 0! 
mills have enough high protein wh: 't !n 
their own elevators to take them th ugh 
most of the remainder of the crop | eat 
at the present rate of mill operati) 
the Southwest. 





Harvey E. Yan: s. 





SUIT AGAINST MILLING COMPA® ‘ 
Evansvit1te, Inp.—The Dixie-Por ind 
Flour Co., Memphis, has filed suit ere 
in the superior court asking $10,000 for 
alleged breach of contract by the Ke -ay- 
Burns Milling Co. The Kelsay-B:rns 
mill was destroyed by fire last mon! . 
W. W. Ro--. 
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MILLERS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS 


(Continued from page 232.) 


ing to murder another. He tricked his 
own children out of property assigned 
them by the Indians. 

Later he moved to Canada with a se- 
lection of his wives, and lived a less vivid 
life there until his death. 

The mill which Allen built on the Gen- 
esee Falls was crude, and was soon re- 
placed by others. 

In 1810 Rochester removed to near 
Dansville, where he remained five years, 
building a mill and making various im- 
prove ments. 

Rochester itself was founded in 1810, 
and grew rapidly as a mill site. It should 
be noted that at that time western New 
York, with the possible exception of the 
Shenandoah valley, was the great wheat 
country of the United States. 

In 1818 Rochester took up his resi- 
dence in the town which had been named 
after him, and in the course of the next 
two decades the city became the greatest 


milling center in New York state, and 
perhaps in the country. 


We hear of Palmer Cleveland building 


mills there in 1818, and of Thomas 
Roch: ‘er and Hervey Ely constructing 
others in 1821. From that time the clus- 
ters mills about the falls increased 


rapid!. in number and importance, and 

continied to do so for many years. 
Rovester was the first clerk of the 

inty, and its first member in the 


new ( 
legis!» ure, also the first president of the 
Bank of Rochester. 


Hi: liealth had seldom been robust, but 
he live until the age df 79. 


Uncer a contract for a sale of goods, 
ci.f., destination, and on breach of the 
contrict through the buyer’s refusal to 
acec} i the draft and shipping documents 
covering the goods, the seller’s damages 
are {0 be measured on the basis of mar- 
ket \alue of the goods on their arrival, 
and not as of the time when the docu- 
menis were tendered to the buyer and 
rejected; the goods then being on the 
high seas. It was so decided by the New 
York court of appeals in the case of 
Rutionjee vs. Frame, 142 N.E. 437. 

A. L. H. Street. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bb from the United States by customs 
districts in January and February, 1924, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 
-~January— -—February— 
‘ Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts bard ior ove 1 





PEEGIO 2. 40505640 s rr 1 eee cee 
mew YOR scccssce 224 431 438 393 
Philadelphia ...... 318 20 107 18 
MOPVIODE e565 céc0 141 60 8 29 
CAE oan igs: tine 6 oe» 20 19 
Flor  Gaeetiaawe 1 eve 1 
IO -<husatwadee ee 20 6 49 
New Orleans 132 210 146 243 
ZO Stuebadedae ery 1 eee 
Galv OR ovensere o* 57 24 72 
San OS 5 ceies 263 20 211 16 
Oe POS ack aks ties a 1 1 . 
BUOBOME, 0 éccces ons 3 6 1 3 
Los Angeles ...... hen 2 es 2 
San Francisco .... 42 51 7 44 
POR scusd dares 2,289 410 1,529 272 
Washington ...... 1,007 401 516 363 
Montana-Idaho ... ane 60% —_ 1 
SRR ee _ 1 
MmChICOR 6. 655.0 1 Ste 9 
Porto Rico ....... see 1 cou 1 
MOOD cece ceens 1 1 1 
a 4,421 1,716 3,095 1,539 





February Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 


February, 1924, as reported by the Depart- 
mer f Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
a Bran and Screen- mill- 
r middlings ings feeds 
de eee ae én 336 
MMAR. vin oes <a 15 es 
ee ee oe oe ‘4 33 
Central America .. 27 2 94 
Newfoundland ..... ets eae 123 
ate KG ae 40 52 493 
Other W. Indies... 4 2 a 35 
MORON é6 Sool ks 00 180 340 
SORE ca dy ceea as 251 745 778 
7—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
a Cotton- Cotton- Lin- 
oo seed Linseed seed seed 
wei) és 3,781 224 
Denmark ........ 7,145 448 
Germany ........ ate 896 
Netherlands ..... 16,202 82 
eh. oe oe i. 442 
United Kingdom. 163 1,292 112 ae 
a Eee rT se 74 52 
Central America.. 25 ey 11 
West Indies ..... age: 1 11 31 








Totals . 7,333 22,620 432 608 
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A DIZZY STREET 

He was doing his best to get home in 
the early hours of the morning, but 
the night had been a hard one and he 
was temporarily leaning against a post 
for support. ° 

A wagon from the city’s street clean- 
ing department came along and one of 
the workmen, after attaching a hose to 
a near-by fire plug, put a wrench on the 
hydrant’s cap and industriously began 
to turn on the water. 

“Shay,” begged the one trying to get 
home, “pleash don’t wind up (hic) thish 
street any more. The blamed thing's 
goin’ ’round too fast now.” 

W. G. M. 
* 
HIGH PATENT 
The mills of our God grind slowly, 

But grind most exceedingly fine; 

They grind for the rich and the lowly, 

They’re grinding both your grist and 

mine. 
Their output is always reflecting 

The class of the grist they receive. 
Their method, employed while inspecting, 

Has never been known to deceive. 


When bringing a grist full of ragweeds, 
Of king-head and cockle seed burrs 

When living a life full of jag-deeds 
The meal they deliver is yours. 


When wheat you are shipping His mill- 
ers, 
Is “coming in, cool, sweet and sound’ 
Kept free from intentional fillers 
A wonderful flour is ground. 
A. W. E. 


* * 
PO'TRY 
An advertisement in a magazine 
Guarantees to make fat people thin; 
But who'll solve the riddle 
How rubber belts round his middle 
Will reduce a fat man’s double chin? 
QUACK. 
* * 

We notice in the papers that ex-mayor 
Thompson, of Chicago, is planning a trip 
to find fish that climb trees. It seems 
too bad for the ex-mayor to go to all 
that trouble when a connection with the 
right sort of a Chicago bootlegger would 
have the same effect. 

y. o. &, 


* * 


GUILTY . 

A certain admiral whose addiction to 
strong language is well known in the 
navy was one day inspecting one of the 
ships under his command. When he 
came to the brig (ship’s jail) his pierc- 
ing eye travelled from one to another 
of the prisoners, who were evidently ill 
at ease under his scrutiny. 

“What the hell are you in here for?” 
he demanded of one. 

“For using profanity, sir,’ was the 
meek reply. 

* * 

A young country minister, noted for 
his jollity, was dining at a farmhouse 
one Sunday, and when his plate of roast 
chicken was passed to him he remarked: 
“Well, here’s where that chicken enters 
the ministry.” 

“Hope it does better there than it did 
in lay work,” answered the grouchy 
farmer. 

* * 

It seems that a massacre is again 
threatened at Kieff. The Russians ap- 
parently believe in more and better 
pogroms. 

Quack. 
* 

At a lecture, the speaker orated fer- 
vently: “He drove straight to his goal. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the 


left, but pressed forward, moved by a 
definite purpose. Neither friend nor foe 
could delay him, nor turn him from his 
course. All who crossed his path did so 
at their own peril. What would you call 
such a man?” 

“A truck driver!” shouted a _ voice 
from the audience.—Forbes’s Magazine. 
. 

The French Boxing Federation has 
forbidden kissing in the ring. In the 
interest of the pugilists it is hoped that 
musical chairs and _ puss-in-the-corner 
will still be permitted. Punch. 
- * 


Doctor (looking at clinical thermome- 
ter): “Hello! This won’t do—103.” 
Golfing Patient: “What's bogey?” 
Judge. 


* * 


WHERE PROHIBITION IS A FAILURE 

A stranger was asking a lot of ques- 
tions concerning the village, and the old- 
est inhabitant was doing his best to an- 
swer them. 

“And what about the water supply? 
What precautions do you take against 
infection?” 

“Well, first of all we boils it, zur.” 

“Good.” 

“An’ then we filters it.” 

“Fine.” 

“An’ then, zur, we drinks beer!” 

—Tit Bits. 
+ * 

Visitor: “What brought you here?” 

Convict: “I attended too many wed- 
dings, ma’am.” 

“Ah! And you stole the presents?” 

“No, ma’am. I was always the bride- 
groom.” Judge. 

* * 


GIVE A TOWN A BAD NAME 
“Where do we fight next, boss?” asked 
the ham-and-egg pug, who generally 
woke up kissing the canvas. 
“Kokomo,” replied his manager. 
“Nuttin’ doin’, boss. Too many k.o.’s 
in dat place ter suit me.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 
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ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill to work jobbing 
and bakery trade; liberal commission 
basis; we are free sellers and would make 
it interesting for an aggressive salesman; 
could also use a good man in Iowa Ad- 
dress 1865, care Northwestern Miller. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED FOR 
FOLLOWING TERRITORIES 
ON 


STRAIGHT COMMISSION BASIS 


New England 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Michigan 
We mill strong, 
wheat flours and sell 


uniform spring 


them at rea- 
sonable prices. We cater to bakers 
exclusively. If you can sell bakery 
trade, get in touch with us at once. 
Address 1854, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED— 
TWO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


One for Illinois and one for Iowa, 
selling quality spring wheat flour; 
only producers that have a clean 
record considered. Established busi- 
ness in each territory. Good salary 
and commission and close co-opera- 
tion from office. Give complete de- 
tails of your record and references 
first letter. Address 1849, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NEW YORK STATE 


Wanted—Two high grade salesmen, 
one for Pennsylvania and another for 
New York state (exclusive of New 
York City), to sell high grade spring 
and Kansas flours and durum prod- 


ucts. Salesman must have a good 
following. We have established 
trade in both territories and a 


worker can make a very handsome 
return. Give full particulars and 
details in first letter. Address 1870, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


MANAGER WANTED FOR 125-BBL ROLL- 
er mill in western territory; mill now 
operating with good markets; man pre- 
ferred capable of buying some stock; must 
have real sales ability. Address 1868, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ILLINOIS SALESMEN WANTED 


Must be thoroughly acquainted with 
baking and jobbing trade; should 
have had experience with pool cars 
and willing to sell local lots. No 
one but business getters of excep- 
tional ability need apply. Our mill 
is over 80 years old and of the high- 
est standing; we mill hard and soft 
wheat flour, both spring and winter, 
of exceptional quality; can reach all 
the Illinois trade by local or carload 


shipments; give experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected and volume 
business you are capable of pro- 


ducing. Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
5021 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTE 











AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman or sales manager with executive 
ability open for proposition; now located in 
the Southeast. Address 1867, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of, 400 bbls or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbls; best of 
references. Address 1851, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 500- TO 1,000-BBL 
spring wheat mill; many years head in 
prosperous 650-bbl Minnesota mill, so have 
necessary experience and ability to guar- 
antee results. Address 1850, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mille; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1822, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapols. 





CHEMIST, AVAILABLE AT SHORT NO- 
tice; best qualifications; nine years’ ex- 
perience;~wish to correspond with a good 
firm; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker; big or small shop. 


Address 1827, care Northwestern ‘Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

MANAGER OR MILL OFFICE MAN 
would like connection with flour mill; 


experienced in accounting, transit and 
selling; 10 years with 400-bbl mill; refer- 
ence, former employers; Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





BOOKKEEPER 
seven years’ 


WITH 


one year 


ACCOUNTANT, 
milling experience, 
as auditor, desires to make connection 
with flour mill or grain concern; satis- 
factory references furnished. Address 971, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo 
AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER OR DIS- 
trict manager with reputable mill; 
have had 10 years’ experience selling flour 
and feed and have worked the bakery, 
jobbing and retail trade; capable of han 
dling sales correspondence 
can furnish good references Address 1858, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


sales 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, EXPERI- 
enced flour salesman for central New York 
or joston and vicinity, or other states 
am practical baker, having both sales and 
demonstration ability; was four years with 
one of the largest spring wheat flour mills 
of Minneapolis; best of references Ad- 
dress 1859, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis, 

RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 1843, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


desires 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A 150-BBL MILL 
or larger by a man of lifelong experience 
in all branches of milling; also a good 
millwright; can keep mill in the best of 
repair and guarantee the best of results; 
have very good references as to my ability 
and character; would prefer Northwest; 
in answering, state capacity of mill and 
salary you are willing to pay. Address 
1846, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN WITH 10 YERARS'’ 
successful experience desires opportunity 
to represent either northern or southwest- 
ern mill in New England territory; high 
quality of flour the first consideration; 
have thorough acquaintance with trade 
and can put yours across if right; reasons 
for changing, quality troubles; if you ever 
needed a live representative in this terri- 
tory you need one now. Address 1855, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN AND REPRE- 

have seven years’ experience 

business and I am well ac- 

the Porto Rico trade; if I 

can secure a position as travelling sales- 

man I am willing to take such position 
under salary and commission basis; I can 
sell and produce; if you are interested in 
my proposition I will be glad to go into 
details in regard to conditions and refer- 

ences, You may address P.O, Box 1103, 

San Juan, Porto Rico, and letter will be 

handed to me; speak Spanish and English. 


TRAVELLING 
sentative; I 
in the flour 
quainted with 


AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller in mill from 500 to 
3,000 bbis daily capacity, grinding either 
spring or winter wheat or both, by first 
class head miller with 23 years’ practical 
experience in various mills; am capable of 
taking full charge of mill and men and 
keeping mill in first class running order; 
also qualified to handle the most difficult 
problems in milling, and, if necessary, re- 
model plant, making my own flow sheet; 
have best of references and want to get 
connected with progressive and reliable 
firm that wants a high class superintend- 
ent-miller and mechanic; age 39; married; 
I have resigned positign as superintendent- 
head miller of prominent mill and am at 
liberty for reason of my own; prefer larger 
mill and will go anywhere. Address ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Miller,"”” 1712 Illinois St, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—POSITION 


aggressively ;- 





SALE—30,000 CITY; NO COM- 
petition within 30 miles; price $10,000; will 
consider trade or take working partner. 
P. O. Box 235, Port Huron, Mich. 


MILL FOR 


COUNTY OF 
Fourth Judicial 


MINNESOTA, 
District Court, 


STATE OF 
Hennepin, 
District 


Cc. M STEWART 
Plaintiff, vs. UNITED 8" 
COMPANY, Defendant. File 


COMPANY, 
CEREAL 
220,644. 


The receiver of the above-named defend- 
ant having filed his petition herein for per- 
mission to sell the property of said defendant 
and all of the equities and rights therein, at 
private sale, 

It is ordered, 
in said defendant 


LUMBER 
STATES 
No 


That all parties interested 
and all creditors of the 
same show cause if any they have why said 
receiver should not be authorized to make 
sale of all of the property of said defendant, 
before the court, in chambers, on the 2ist 
day of April, 1924, at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon thereof or as soon thereafter as counsel 
can be heard, 

It is further ordered, That there be one 
week’s published notice of said hearing, by 
publishing this order once in the Minneapolis 
Tribune and in The Northwestern Miller, and 
that notice be given to all parties interested 
in said defendant and to the creditors there- 
of, as far as such interested parties and 
creditors can be reasonably ascertained, by 
mailing to said interested parties and said 
creditors a copy of this order at least one 
week before said hearing 

Dated April 11, 1924. 

By the Court: 


MATHIAS BALDWIN, 


Judge. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








FOR LEASE—FULLY 
modern blender, hourly 
bbls; track space 12 cars; unexcelled 
transit privileges owing to location. Ad- 
dress 1862, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EQUIPPED, 
capacity 110 


CUP ELEVATOR IN 
cups about 7x5 or 
Stetsonville, Wis. 


WANTED—TO 
fair condition 
larger. E, R. 


BUY 
with 
Klinner, 


PURINA ! 
= WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR & 





Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











stood, unbiased reports. 


are interested in. 


Established 1886 





FLOUR, FEED and 
GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 
and most valuable obtainable. 


Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 
means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 
Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





April 16, 1924 
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Satisfy 
miller, 
grocer, 


housewife. 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 
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SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 








Write 


Dept. 


“oO” 


for Bulletin 


of Designs 


HYDRAULIC 
TURBINES 


such as shown in illustration 
herewith are doing 24-hour ser- 
vice at Roosevelt Dam, and many 


of the most dependable hy- 
droelectric developments 
in America. 

If interested in the efficient 
use of water, submit your 
problems to our Engineer- 
ing Department. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


YORK, PA. 
176 Federal Street - BOSTON 
76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
405 Power Bldg., MONTREAL 
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THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 




















